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SILVIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  DAZZLING  sheet  of  snow  lay  on  the  gar- 
den the  next  morning,  and  the  air  was  bit- 
terly cold,  still  Silvia  felt  tempted  to  go  out 
even  before  breakfast.  She  had  stayed  much 
within  of  late  under  plea  of  the  cold,  so  Madame 
de  l'Epine  had  given  her  a  set  of  furs  the  even- 
ing before,  hoping  to  lure  her  out  by  the  wish 
to  use  them.  Furs  are  not  much  worn  in  Italy. 
Silvia  had  never  called  any  her  own,  and  she 
was  in  raptures  with  those  given  her  by  her 
friend,  which  were  indeed  both  costly  and  hand- 
some. She  had  stayed  up  an  hour  later  than 
usual  in  her  room,  in  order  to  look  at  them 
under  every  aspect,  and  to  try  them  on  in  every 
possible  fashion.  She  had  dreamed  of  them  all 
night,  and  with  the  first  glimpse  of  daylight  she 
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woke,  in  order  to  wear  them  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. The  child  never  dies  in  the  best  and  the 
wisest  of  us,  and  the  child  is  very  strong  still  in 
a  girl  of  Silvia's  years. 

"  It  is  quite  fine,"  she  thought,  peeping  out 
of  her  window  ;  "besides  that,  white  snow  is  so 
pretty !" 

So  she  dressed  without  loss  of  time,  wrapped 
herself  up  in  her  furs,  which  were  both  warm 
and  becoming,  and  went  down  to  the  terrace. 

She  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down;  then 
wearying  of  this  monotonous  promenade,  she 
entered  the  avenue  facing  Mr.  Meredith's  study. 
The  shutters  of  his  windows  were  still  closed — 
besides,  she  knew  he  was  never  there  at  this 
early  hour. 

Silvia  walked  fast,  leaving  her  light  foot- 
prints on  the  snow  behind  her.  Snow  was  new 
to  her  yet,  and  had  its  attractions.  The  strange 
stillness  of  the  air  was  unlike  anything  she  re- 
membered. And  then,  how  ghostly  looked 
those  tall  leafless  trees  !  Their  rude-  old  trunks 
were  hoary,  their  bare  branches  and  twigs  were 
touched  with  white — white  was  everywhere — 
on  everything.  It  was  nature's  winter  garment, 
which  she  wore  now  instead  of  her  summer  green. 
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Silvia  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  when  she  stood  still,  amazed  and  terri- 
fied ;  for  there,  crouching  on  the  snow,  she 
saw  a  dark  grizzly  creature,  with  grinning 
teeth  and  staring  eyes. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Mademoiselle  Nardi," 
quickly  said  Mr.  Meredith  behind  her ;  "  the 
beast  is  dead.  I  would  not  have  put  him  here, 
if  I  had  thought  you  would  come  so  early  this 
way." 

"Is  it  a  wolf ?"  asked  Silvia,  without  turn- 
ing round,  and  seeming  unable  to  take  her  eyes 
from  off  the  creature. 

"  It  is  a  wolf,  indeed — no  less  a  wolf  than 
Baptiste." 

This  time  she  turned  round  quick  as  thought. 

"  You  killed  him !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  went  out  with  Pierre  just  to  see 
where  he  lived,  and  he  came  upon  us  as  we  were 
riding  home,  so  I  shot  him." 

"  You  shot  that  terrible  creature  tM  she  cried 
— "  with  your  own  hand  you  shot  him  I " 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  I  did." 

He  seemed  much  amused  at  her  evident 
amazement. 

B  2 
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"  Why,  how  bold — how  very  bold  and  brave 
you  must  be  !"  she  cried,  looking  at  him  with 
an  admiration  so  frank  and  undisguised,  that  a 
feint  tinge  of  colour  rose  to  his  pale  face. 

Yes,  he  was  brave  and  bold  enough,  but  so 
were  hundreds,  and  he  knew  it,  and  did  not 
over-estimate  his  own  prowess.  But  if  tourna- 
ments are  gone  by,  and  lances  must  be  broken 
no  more  in  honour  of  bright  eyes — if  gloves  are 
not  thrown  midst  raging  lions — if  ladies'  tokens 
are  not  borne  to  the  very  front  of  battle,  and 
brought  back  crimson  with  the  foeman's  blood, 
the  undying  spring  whence  these  actions  had 
birth  is  with  us  still ;  and  that  was  why,  we 
suppose,  old  Baptiste  was  shot  on  a  wintry 
afternoon. 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  go  near  him  V  asked  Mr. 
Meredith,  seeing  that  Silvia  kept  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  from  the  dead  wolf. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  with  some  hesitation. 
"  Of  course  he  is  quite  dead  tw 

He  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Poor  Baptiste  !"  he  said — "  he  is  quite  dead, 
indeed ;  he  will  never  terrify  shepherds,  nor 
carry  away  bleating  sheep  again." 

Silvia    allowed    herself    to    be     persuaded. 
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She  went  up  to  Baptiste,  and  as  Mr.  Meredith 
showed  her  how  stiff  and  dead  he  was,  she 
looked  at  him  with  an  attention  which  only- 
increased  her  admiration  of  his  slayer's  bravery. 

"  Dear  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  he  said,  almost 
vexed  at  having  drawn  this  down  upon  himself, 
**  do  remember  that  the  wolf  is  a  cowardly  ani- 
mal, and  that  if  Pierre  got  bitten,  he  was  a  boy, 
he  had  stumbled,  and  had  no  weapons.  With 
my  revolver,  I  need  scarcely  fear  a  pack  of 
wolves ;  an  angry  dog  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
dangerous  enemy." 

"  Then  why  did  no  one  else  kill  him  ?w 

"  I  suppose  because  Baptiste  was  very  cun- 
ning, poor  fellow." 

"  You  pity  him !  Why,  he  ate  the  poor  sheep 
and  the  little  lambs." 

"  Dear  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  I  think  lamb  de- 
licious with  green  peas,  and  I  have  a  weakness 
for  boiled  mutton  and  caper-sauce :  Baptiste 
was  unsophisticated,  he  cared  for  neither  vege- 
tables nor  pickles  ;  he  was  his  own  butcher  and 
purveyor,  and  he  forgot  to  leave  his  money  on 
the  counter  when  he  went  for  his  meat.  So  he 
got  a  bad  character :  he  was  free-thinker  and 
free-booter  as  well,  and  the  two  united  were 
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too  much  for  a  world  which  is  the  slave  of 
opinion.  You  have  heard  of  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  Baptiste 
did  with  the  skins  and  the  wool  of  his  victims, 
but  he  certainly  did  not  put  them  on ;  he  did 
not  even  give  them  as  blankets  to  the  poor,  and 
try  and  be  a  charitable  wolf,  as  a  wiser  beast 
would  have  done.  No,  he  was  a  savage  old 
wretch,  with  cruel  teeth  and  glaring  eyes,  and 
not  a  drop  of  pity  in  his  heart ;  a  remorseless 
old  robber,  who  maintained  his  right  to  live  as 
his  forefathers  had  lived  before  him.  And  so  it 
was  right  that  he  should  die — but  now  that  he 
is  dead,  let  me  pity  him  a  little." 

"  Ah,  it  was  a  grand  thing  to  kill  him,  and  to 
kill  him  alone,  too,"  ejaculated  Silvia,  return- 
ing to  her  first  impression. 

"  Then  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  that  glory,  for 
Pataud,  forgetting  he  had  not  his  spiked  collar 
on,  flew  at  the  wolf's  throat,  and  got  badly 
wounded  by  Baptiste's  two  companions  for  his 
pains." 

"  Then  you  encountered  a  whole  pack  f* 

"  Not  a  whol^pack,  only  three." 

"  Only  three  !"  and  she  shuddered. 

"  It  was  a  fair  fight.  Three  to  three — Pierre, 
myself,  and  Pataud." 
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"  Pataud  ?     Who  is  Pataud  !" 

"Pierre's  dog,  and  he  lies  badly  wounded, 
under  the  care  of  little  Mrs.  Jones.  We  found 
we  could  not  take  him  home  to  his  master's 
lodge." 

"  Three  wolves !"  said  Silvia,  shuddering 
again. 

Mr.  Meredith  laughed  heartily. 

"  Three  wolves !"  said  the  Captain's  voice 
behind  them.  "  Why  three  ? — why  not  a 
dozen  f"  But  on  seeing  Baptiste,  as  he  did 
then,  the  Captain  suddenly  broke  off,  stared  at 
the  dead  beast,  then  at  his  stepson,  then  whis- 
tled. "  Baptiste,"  he  said,  "  you  have  killed 
old  Baptiste ! " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Silvia,  with  sparkling  eyes ; 
"  only  think  of  it !  Mr.  Meredith  shot  that  crea- 
ture with  his  own  hand." 

The  Captain  laughed  boisterously. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  he  cried,  "  do  you  think  so  much 
of  that,  Mademoiselle  Nardi  ?  You  should  have 
seen  us  both  in  Africa,  when  we  used  to  go  out 
lion  hunting.  Why,  Charlie  has  got  ever  so 
many  lion  skins  lying  by  hiinfor  presents  to 
ladies.  You  must  get  into  Charlie's  good 
graces,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  and  he  will   give 
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you  one.  Ask  him  for  the  skin  of  the  young 
lioness  whose  cub  he  killed;  but  no,  the  old 
lion's  is  better." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  said  Silvia, 
colouring  a  little,  and  looking  rather  gravely 
in  the  Captain's  face.  "  I  know  Mr.  Meredith 
did  not  kill  all  these  lions." 

The  Captain  stared  at  her  in  unmitigated  sur- 
prise. 

"Well,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  he  said,  "you 
are  the  first  person  I  ever  met  who  did  not  be- 
lieve Charlie  equal  to  anything.  Mind  you,"  he 
added,  quietly  and  gravely,  "  I  do  not  want  to 
make  out  the  boy  a  prodigy.  Lion  hunting  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  tiger  hunting,  but  from 
what  I  have  seen  Charlie  do,  I  should  say  he 
could  manage  tigers  just  as  he  managed  lions. 
It  is  not  the  lad's  fault,"  feelingly  added  the 
Captain,  "  if  he  found  no  tigers  in  Africa." 

Silvia  did  not  answer,  but  looked  round  at 
Mr.  Meredith,  who,  having  left  them  to  examine 
Baptiste  by  daylight,  had  not  heard  the  whole 
of  this  conversation.  Was  it  possible  that  this 
pale,  slight  younjf  man  was  such  a  hero  I  For, 
alas,  Silvia,  true  to  the  instincts  of  her  sex, 
thought  that  the  slayer  of  wolves   and   lions 
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must  needs  be  cast  in  the  true  heroic  mould. 
It  was  wonderful,  but  it  was  also  strange  and 
perplexing ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  Captain 
joined  his  stepson,  and  began  examining  Bap- 
tiste  with  him,  gravely  measuring  his  length 
from  the  tip  of  his  grizzly  snout  to  the  last  hair 
in  his  tail,  Silvia,  still  full  of  surprise  and 
curiosity,  and  longing  to  know  more,  entered 
the  house.  Mrs.  Groom  was  crossing  the  hall 
with  a  cup  of  chocolate  for  Madame  de  FEpine 
in  her  hand.     At  once  Silvia  flew  to  her. 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Groom,  only  think,"  she  cried, 
"  Mr.  Meredith  has  killed  Baptiste  !  You  know 
that  old  Baptiste,  the  wolf,  I  mean,  who  used  to 
eat  all  the  sheep." 

"  All  V9  sceptically  asked  Mrs.  Groom. 

"  Yes,"  heedlessly  replied  Silvia  :  "  and  the 
Captain  says  he  used  to  kill  lions  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  has  got  their  skins  !  Is  it  not  wonder- 
ful?" 

"  I  think  it  would  be  strange  if  they  had  no 
skins,"  replied  Mrs.  Groom  drily. 

"  Oh !  you  know  what  I  mean,"  impatiently 
said  Silvia ;  "  but  I  should  l^m  to  see  a  lion 
skin." 

"  I  keep  telling  him  the  moths  will  get  into 
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it,"   remarked   Mrs.  Groom,  "an   ugly  tawny 
thing.     But  he  will  have  it  in  his  room.     Mr. 

Meredith  always  was  obstinate." 

Mrs.  Groom  was  not  in  one  of  her  communica- 
tive moods  ;  but  Silvia,  who  longed  to  know 
all  about  Mr.  Meredith's  lion  hunting,  would  not 
be  baffled. 

"  Give  me  Madame  de  l'Epine's  chocolate,  and 
I  shall  take  it  up  to  her,"  she  said  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Groom,  who   always  had  plenty  to   do, 
raised  no  opposition  ;  and  Silvia,  taking  the  lit- 
tle Sevres  salver,  with  its  dainty  cup  and  saucer, 
went  up  to  Madame  de  l'Epine's  room  forth- 
with.    Silvia's  room  was  the  brightest  in  the 
house.      It   enjoyed   every   ray    of  sun  which 
could  pierce  the  winter  sky,  and  commanded  a 
vivid  prospect  of  avenue,  statue  and  colonnade, 
and  even  had  the  white  curling  smoke   of  the 
railway  to  break  on  the  monotony  of  its  garden 
solitude.      But    the    look-out   of  Madame   de 
l'Epine's  one  window  was  on  a  group  of  sombre 
pines,    which   moaned   dismally  in  the  wintry 
blast ;  and  through  that  one  window  gray  light 
stole  in  on  a  larspp  but  rather  sombre  apartment. 
To  Silvia  that  room,  its  furniture,  its  aspect, 
and  its  neat  precision,  were  all  rather  unplea.^- 
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ing.  flow  could  Josephine  be  so  painfully  tidy, 
and  keep  everything  so  immutably  straight 
about  her :  but  she  forgot  to  think  of  that  on 
this  morning. 

Scarcely  giving  herself  time  to  utter  a  greet- 
ing, or  to  put  down  the  salver  and  the  cup  of 
chocolate  on  the  little  round  table  by  which  her 
friend  sat  reading,  she  exclaimed  eagerly : 

"  Oh  !  Josephine,  only  think !  Your  brother 
has  killed  Baptiste !  And  is  it  true  that  he  used 
to  kill  lions  in  Africa,  and  has  he  got  a  lion 

skin  r 

Madame  de  l'Epine  slowly  raised  her  pale  face 
in  mild  surprise  at  so  unexpected  an  address. 
Then  she  coloured  and  said  with  much  emotion, 

"  I  wish  he  would  not — I  wish  he  would  not." 

"  It  is  dangerous  ;  I  knew  it !"  cried  Silvia, 
with  sparkling  eyes.  "  fle  would  not  confess 
it,  but  I  knew  it." 

"Ah!  it  is  not  Baptiste  I  fear,"  exclaimed 
Madame  de  l'Epine,  almost  involuntarily,  "  and 
he  knows  it — he  knows  it." 

But  Silvia,  still  intent  on  her  own  thoughts, 
went  on  :  ^ 

"  And  did  he  really  kill  the  lions  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible r 
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"  Yes,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  once,"  replied 
Madame  de  l'Epine,  shuddering. 

Silvia's  dark  eyes  were  raised  to  her  friend's, 
in  breathless  wonder  and  interest. 

"  Oh !  do  tell  me,"  she  cried,  "  do  tell  me !" 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Madame  de  l'Epine,  shud- 
dering again;  "I  can  never  speak  of  these 
things." 

Silvia,  much  disappointed,  remained  silent  a 
while ;  then  she  said  thoughtfully, 

"  How  very  brave  Mr.  Meredith  must  be  !" 

Madame  de  l'Epine  paused  in  the  act  of  rais- 
ing the  cup  to  her  lips,  in  order  to  look  at  her. 
Silvia  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  with  her 
hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  bent  on 
the  carpet. 

"  All  men  should  be  brave,"  said  Josephine, 
gently. 

"Yes,"  composedly  replied  Silvia,  "but  I 
do  not  think  there  are  many  men  so  brave  as 
Mr.  Meredith.  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at 
that  horrible  old  wolf,  and  only  think,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith went  out  on  purpose  to  kill  him,  and  he  did 
kill  him  !"  0 

Madame  de  l'Epine  could  not  help  smiling, 
but  she  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  this  tardy  admira- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Meredith.  "Ah!  that  sort  of  bravery- 
is  not  much,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  I  al- 
most wish  Charles  had  it  not." 

Silvia  looked  at  her  in  evident  wonder. 

"I  hate  a  coward,"  she  said,  with  great 
scorn. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  was  silent;  and  Silvia, 
seeing  that  the  conversation  was  checked  on 
that  score,  and  feeling  unable  to  talk  of  anything 
else,  soon  left  her. 

"  I  wonder  at  them,  I  do,"  she  thought,  a  little 
indignantly;  "but  they  all,  even  the  Captain, 
even  Mrs.  Groom,  they  all  will  think  nothing  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  doing  what  no  one  else  could 
do.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  that 
story  of  the  lion.  It  is  very  tiresome  of  Jose- 
phine not  to  tell  it  to  me.  I  must  get  it  from 
the  Captain,  when  I  find  him  alone." 

But  as  nothing  was  rarer  than  for  Silvia  to 
get  the  Captain  alone,  she  thought,  whilst  wait- 
ing for  her  opportunity,  that  she  might  as  well 
go  and  see  how  Pataud,  that  other  hero  in  the 
tragedy  of  Baptiste's  death,  was  getting  on. 

The  farm  was  a  rambling  oldplace,  which  had 
once  accommodated  the  farmer  and  his  twelve 
children.     But  the  land  belonging  to  it  had  been 
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alienated,  the  farmer  was  dead,  his  sons  were 
gone,  and  an  old  woman  and  her  grandson  did 
the  little  there  was  to  do,  and  lived  there  alone, 
till  two  vacant  rooms  were  assigned  to  Mrs. 
Jones  and  her  children.  Kind  and  charitable 
though  she  was,  Madame  de  l'Epine  did  not  in- 
tend that  this  should  be  the  little  widow's  final 
home.  She  meant  to  put  her  in  a  fair  way  of 
earning  her  bread,  and  of  rearing  her  children 
in  England  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  gave  her  the 
shelter  of  a  friendly  roof,  and  paid  her  abundant- 
ly for  the  very  moderate  amount  of  labour  which 
she  was  able  to  perform.  Mrs.  Jones,  as  we 
know,  had  other  views,  and  was  firmly  convinced 
that  she  was  a  valuable  acquisition  on  the  farm 
— a  delusion  which  no  one  save  sharp-sighted 
Mrs.  Groom  suspected.  This  exaggerated  sense 
of  her  own  importance  made  Mrs.  Jones,  though 
not  an  unkind  woman  by  any  means,  view  with 
secret  displeasure  the  presence  of  Pataud,  whom 
Mr.  Meredith  had  brought  to  her,  thinking  her 
likely  to  prove  a  more  tender  and  attentive 
nurse  than  old  Catherine — a  sour,  taciturn,  and 
by  no  means  amiable  specimen  of  the  payscame. 
So  that  when  Silvia,  crossing  the  farmyard, 
met  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  going  to  milk  the  cow, 
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and    rushing   at    her,    exclaimed    breathlessly, 

"Mrs.  Jones — how  is  the  dog?" 

Mrs.  Jones  turned  up  her  nose,  and  said  in  an 
injured  tone, 

"  That's  just  what  I  say :  it  is  a  dog ;  they 
may  call  him  Pataud,  but  it  is  a  dog." 

"  Of  course  it  is ;  and  how  is  the  dog,  Mrs. 
Jones r 

"  He's  in  there,  miss,  and  I  have  had  to  lock 
up  John  and  William ;  and  they  may  call  him 
Pataud,  but  I  say  he  is  a  dog,  and  no  more  than 
a  dog." 

Silvia  lost  patience,  and,  without  persisting 
in  her  inquiry,  went  in.  She  crossed  an  empty 
room,  and  low  moans  and  a  sound  of  voices 
guided  her  to  another  beyond  it.  The  door  was 
open,  and  she  stood  in  the  threshold,  looking  in, 
and  herself  unseen.  Pataud  was  lying  on  a  bed 
made  of  one  of  his  master's  overcoats,  which 
had  been  placed  on  a  large  deal  table  for  him. 
The  poor  beast  was  swathed  in  blood-stained 
bandages,  and  looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
if  the  devout  worshippers  of  the  god  Aunbis  did 
ever  make  mummies  of  their  canine  deities. 
Pierre  stood  by,  looking  down  at  him  with  a 
very  sad  face,  whilst  Mr.  Meredith  was  undoing 
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the  bandages  with   a  light   and  skilful  hand. 

"  I  tell  you  Pataud  will  do,"  triumphantly- 
said  Mr.  Meredith,  as  he  untied  the  last  bandage. 
"  Look  and  see  if  my  elixir  has  not  already  work- 
ed wonders.  We  need  no  second  application, 
Pierre." 

"  Do  you  think  Pataud  will  live  V  breathless- 
ly said  Pierre ;  "  do  you  really  think  so,  Mon- 
sieur Charles  V 

"  Look  at  his  eye,"  kindly  answered  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, whose  hand  Pataud  was  licking  feebly, 
"  his  clear  bright  brown  eye." 

"  His  poor  ear  is  all  torn,"  said  Pierre,  tender- 
ly ;  "  never  mind,  old  boy,  your  master  will  love 
you  none  the  less." 

"  None  the  less !"  repeated  Mr.  Meredith,  "  you 
mean  all  the  more.  These  are  honourable 
wounds,  Pierre,  and  the  scars  they  leave  behind 
them  fill  Pataud's  heart  with  modest  pride.  He 
will  wear  his  torn  ear  as  you  would  wear  the 
red  ribbon  of  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  if 
you  had  got  it." 

"  You  may  laugh  at  me,  Monsieur  Charles," 
said  Pierre,  confidentially,  "  but  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  that  dog,  I  should  never  get 
rightly  over  it." 

■•'■*" 
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"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  at  all  inclined  to 
laugh  at  you,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  who,  after 
gently  dressing  Pataud's  wounds,  was  bandaging 
him  up  again.  "  Which  of  your  countrymen  is 
it  that  said,  '  Ce  qvbil  y  a  de  mieux  dans  Tliomme 
c'est  le  chien'  ?  I  am  afraid  he  spoke  the  truth, 
Pierre.  I  am  afraid  that  for  bravery,  truth,  fi- 
delity and  love,  Pataud  would  beat  many  of 
us." 

"  And  he  loves  you  too,  Monsieur  Charles,"  said 
Pierre,  nodding.  "  You  were  always  kind  to  the 
dog,  and  he  knows  it.  You  do  not  suppose 
that  Pataud,  having  as  he  has  all  these  fine  white 
teeth  in  his  head,  would  let  any  one  but  you  or 
me,  or  Jean  Varot  who  reared  him,  touch  him 
now  ?  Not  that  Pataud  is  ill-natured ;  a  lamb. 
Monsieur  Charles,  a  lamb,  and  you  know  it,  but 
the  poor  beast  is  in  pain." 

"  And  has  got  a  temper,"  said  Mr.  Meredith 
rising,  "  so,  Mrs.  Jones,"  he  added  in  English 
and  turning  to  tke  widow,  who  now  came  in 
with  Silvia,  "you' will  keep  your  little  people 
from  this  lamb'  of  Pierre's.  He  has  the  sweetest 
disposition  as  a  ruie,  but  is  rather  irritable  just 
now." 

Pierre,  who  did  not  understand  this  speech, 
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and  only  knew  it  referred  to  Pataud,  naturally 
concluded  it  was  in  Pataud's  praise,  and  nodding 
complacently  observed  : 

"  He  is  the  best  dog  in  the  world,  and  Mon- 
sieur Charles  knows  it." 

"I  am  sure  Pataud  would  not  bite  me,"  here 
said  Silvia,  coming  forward,  and  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  she  put  out  her  little  hand  to 
stroke  the  mastiff's  rough  brown  head.  Pataud 
raised  his  upper  lip  and  showed  his  teeth,  but 
even  before  he  could  begin  to  growl  Mr.  Mere- 
dith had  swiftly  seized  Silvia's  hand  and 
snatched  it  back.     Pierre  looked  half  frightened. 

"  Oh  !  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "  you  must  not 
do  that." 

Silvia,  rather  alarmed,  drew  closer  to  Mr. 
Meredith. 

"  Why  do  you  have  so  savage  a  creature.'" 
she  asked,  half  angrily. 

"  He  is  not  savage  to  me,"  drily  said  Pierre, 
"and  a  man  who  deals  with  wolves  does  not 
want  a  lap-dog,  mademoiselle.  Pataud  is  true 
to  his  master,  and  would  die  for  him  any  day. 
Would  you  not,  Pataud  Come,  show  made- 
moiselle your  tricks.  Let  me  pull  out  that 
tooth  of  yours." 
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Pataud  obediently,  though  without  much 
seeming  enjoyment,  opened  his  wide  mouth,  in- 
to which  his  master  thrust  his  rough  brown  hand, 
and  after  going  through  the  feint  of  extracting 
one  of  Pataud's  double  teeth,  he  withdrew  it  say- 
ing composedly,  and  with  a  slight  touch  of  re- 
proach— 

"  I  do  not  think  mademoiselle  will  call  Pataud 
savage  after  that.  Savage  !"  he  added,  "  why, 
the  poor  creature  is  as  pretty  and  frisky  as  a 
kitten  when  he  is  well." 

"  But  Mademoiselle  Nardi  will  remember  that 
kittens  do  scratch,"  said  Mr.  Meredith  emphati- 
cally, "  and  not  try  Pataud's  patience  again." 

An  expressive  shudder  assured  him  that  he 
need  be  under  no  uneasiness  on  that  score. 
Still  Mr.  Meredith  did  not  seem  quite  easy  on 
that  head,  for  as  Silvia  evidently  intended 
staying  with  Pataud  and  Mrs.  Jones,  he  came 
back  from  the  door,  which  he  had  already 
reached,  to  say  impressively, 

"  Do  promise  me  you  will  not  touch  that  dog. 
He  is  a  true,  honest  creature,  but  he  has  had 
savage  rearing,  and  would  no  more  spare  your 
hand  than  Baptiste's  throat." 

"  Touch   him !"    cried   Silvia,  with  a   shiver, 
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"  my  only  wonder  is  that  yon  do,  Mr.  Meredith." 

"  Oh !  he  would  not  bite  me,"  lie  replied, 
smiling  ;  "  besides,  I  brought  the  poor  old  fellow 
into  trouble,  and  as  I  like  him,  such  as  he  is,  I 
do  not  mind  the  risk." 

"  Then  there  is  a  risk  V 

"  Well,  there  generally  is  when  a  poor  creature 
is  undergoing  such  severe  pain  as  Pataud  went 
through  to  have  his  wounds  dressed." 

"  You  fear  nothing,"  said  Silvia  looking  up 
at  him. 

She  spoke  in  a  low  tone.  Perhaps  Mr.  Meredith 
did  not  hear  her,  for  merely  saying,  "  Then  I 
may  rely  that  you  will  not  meddle  with  Pataud," 
he  left  the  place. 

"  How  could  he  do  it?"  said  Silvia  to  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  she  cautiously  drew  back  a  step  or 
two  from  Pataud,  who,  poor  fellow,  was  lying  on 
his  table  stiff  and  helpless  enough. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  anything  but  charmed  with 
her  guest.  Mrs.  Jones,  like  many  mothers,  could 
not  understand  that  anything  in  the  shape  of 
affection  should  be  diverted  from  her  offspring, 
and  Mrs.  Jones  now  proceeded  to  express  her 
feelings  with  a  wonder  verging  on  asperity. 

There  never  had  been  anything  like  it,  said 
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Mrs.  Jones,  in  her  opinion  at  least.  It  was  not 
so  great  a  wonder,  perhaps,  that  that  great 
brown  fellow  of  a  keeper  should  make  much  of 
that  savage  old  brute,  being  accustomed  to  deal 
with  wolves  and  poachers;  though  to  see  how  he 
went  on  when  they  brought  her  Pataud  the  day 
before,  was  something  to  remember." 

"  They  brought  him  here  V  said  Silvia  curi- 
ously. 

"  Yes,  miss,  they  did  ;  both  of  them  carrying 
him  like  a  Christian.  If  Pataud  had  been  a  child, 
miss,  Mr.  Meredith  could  not  have  made  more  of 
him,"  resentfully  added  Mrs.  Jones,  "  nor  Pierre 
gone  on  worse.  He  stamped  and  cried  and 
swore.  He  could  not  have  done  more  if  the 
creature  had  been  a  child,"  continued  Mrs.  Jones, 
still  indignant  that  these  proofs  of  affection  should 
be  wasted  on  "  Pataud." 

"Do  you  think  Pataud  would  have  been  in 
greater  pain  if  he  had  been  a  child?"  asked 
Silvia  composedly. 

Mrs.  Jones  stared.  She  was  not  one  to  be  un- 
kind to  dumb  beasts,  she  said,  but  miss  knew 
they  were  not  Christians. 

"No,"  replied  Silvia,  looking  wistfully  at 
Pataud's  wrinkled  brown  face,  in  which  languor 
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and  pain  were  written,  "  their  poor  flesh  is  not 
Christian,  as  you  say,  Mrs.  Jones,  but  I  suppose 
it  can  feel  a  wild  beast's  fangs  just  as  acutely 
as  if  it  were.  Do  give  me  some  water,  please; 
I  am  sure  the  creature  is  thirsty." 

Mrs.  Jones,  though  she  had  been  both  kind 
and  attentive  to  Pataud  since  he  was  under  her 
care,  looked  as  if  she  thought  this  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation, but  obeyed ;  and  whilst  Silvia  gave 
the  dog  water,  which  he  lapped  up  eagerly,  she 
again  gave  her  the  whole  history  of  his  bring- 
ing and  of  Pierre's  grief,  and  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
kindness,  and  her  own  alarm,  and  John  and 
William,  whom  she  had  locked  up  to  keep  them 
from  the  dog  ;  to  which  prolix  account  Silvia, 
who  had  sat  down,  and  still  looked  at  Pataud, 
listened  without  answering,  till  she  suddenly 
raised  her  head  and  said  rather  shortly, 

"  What  were  you  saying,  Mrs.  Jones  V* 

"  Why,  only  this,  miss,  that  if,  as  people  says, 
them  as  are  kind  to  dumb  creatures  are  kind  to 
their  own,  that  Miss  Gray  you  were  speaking 
of  will  have  as  kind  a  husband  as  I  ever  saw." 

Silvia  coloured  and  bit  her  lip. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Jones,"  she  said  gravely,  "  I  am 
not  sure  about  Miss  Gray,  you  know.  It  may 
be  all  a  mistake,  you  see." 
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"Well,  miss,  Mr.  Meredith's  kindness  is  no 
mistake  at  all  events,  and  a  kinder  gentle- 
man  " 

Here  an  awful  crash  proceeding  from  the 
inner  room  in  which  John  and  William  were 
playing,  and  followed  by  the  silence  which  suc- 
ceeds great  catastrophes,  made  Mrs.  Jones  raise 
her  hands  to  heaven  in  sudden  dismay,  and 
uttering  a  "  My  goodness  !  what  have  they  been 
a  doing  f"  she  flew  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
leaving  Silvia  alone  with  Pataud.  He  lay 
panting  on  his  side  unable  to  stir,  now  and 
then  uttering  a  feeble  little  moan,  which  went 
to  Silvia's  heart,  and  moved  it  with  pity. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  would  bite  me  now,"  she 
thought ;  for,  child-like,  she  was  attracted  by  the 
very  danger  of  the  terrible  mastiff's  teeth.  She 
looked  at  them — how  white,  how  sharp  they 
were! — and  yet  Silvia  saw  a  sort  of  vague 
good-nature,  very  far  in  the  background,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  Pataud's  face. 

"  I  shall  try  him,"  she  thought ;  and  without 
hesitation  or  pause  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him. 
Pataud,  poor  fellow,  never  minded  it ;  and  Sil- 
via, quite  triumphant,  was  patting  and  caress- 
ing him  to  her  heart's  content,  when  a  reproving 
voice  said  behind  her  : 
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"  Mademoiselle  Nardi  !" 

"  I  have  conquered  Pataud,"  she  replied,  with- 
out looking  round  ;  "  we  are  friends  now.  See  ! 
he  licks  my  hand,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  no 
traitor." 

"He  is  not,  but  still  do  not  trust  him — pray 
do  not." 

Mr.  Meredith,  who  had  come  back  to  give 
Mrs.  Jones  some  directions  concerning  Pataud's 
welfare,  spoke  in  vain. 

Silvia,  without  minding  him,  went  on  strok- 
ing Pataud's  brown  head ;  and  when  after  a 
while  she  looked  round,  she  found  that  Mr. 
Meredith  was  gone.  She  heard  his  voice  speak- 
ing to  Mrs.  Jones  in  the  next  room,  then  she 
saw  him  pass  by  the  window,  crossing  the  snowy 
farmyard. 

"He  is  not  pleased  because  I  too  am  friends 
with  Pataud,"  thought  Silvia ;  "  never  mind. 
Pataud,  we  will  be  friends." 

Dogs  as  well  as  men  and  women  have  their 
whims  and  fancies.  It  pleased  Pataud  to  per- 
severe in  his  toleration  of  Silvia's  caresses,  and 
the  consequence  of  his  leniency  was  that  she 
spent  the  best  portion  of  that  day  in  his  com- 
pany.    She  thus  saw  Mr.  Meredith  and  Pierre 
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again,  but  whilst  Pataud's  master  expressed  his 
admiration  and  surprise  of  Pataud's  kindness, 
and  very  inconsistently  praised  his  favourite's 
good-temper  in  the  same  breath,  Mr.  Meredith, 
strictly  confining  his  attention  to  his  patient, 
only  took  that  notice  of  Silvia  which  polite- 
ness required. 

"I  am  sure  he  is  jealous,"  she  thought,  "jeal- 
ous that  I  too  could  prevail  with  Pataud. 
Well,  then,  I  shall  like  Pataud  all  the  more,  just 
to  vex  him." 

It  was  night,  and  Silvia  was  alone  in  her 
room  as  she  came  to  this  resolution  of  vexing 
Mr.  Meredith.  A  lamp  burned  on  her  table,  but 
her  curtains  were  drawn  back,  and  through  the 
frosty  window-panes  a  cold  white  moon  looked 
in  at  her.  The  snowy  garden  lay  beneath,  a 
Siberian  world,  thought  Silvia  with  a  shiver. 
Then  by  a  sudden  transition  her  thoughts  flew 
to  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa,  and  to  lion 
hunting ;  then  swiftly  came  back  to  Baptiste, 
and  from  him  to  Pataud,  who  had  been  quite 
affectionate  at  parting. 

"  It  would  have  distracted  Mr.  Meredith  to 
have  seen  it,"  thought  Silvia  in  childish  tri- 
umph. 
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She  turned  from  the  window,  and  moved  to- 
wards her  bed ;  then  started  back  with  a  fright- 
ened cry  as  her  feet  sank  in  something  soft  and 
woolly.  She  seized  her  lamp  and  looked.  She 
was  standing  on  a  lion's  skin,  with  flowing  mane 
and  extended  claws,  and  quiet  grim  head. 

At  first  Silvia  was  too  much  startled  and 
bewildered  to  know  what  this  meant,  then  as  it 
flashed  upon  her,  she  put  down  her  little  lamp 
with  a  raised  colour,  and  a  half  shy,  half  joyous 
look.  Mr.  Meredith  had  taken  his  stepfather's 
hint,  and  this  was  the  skin  of  the  lion  he  had 
killed  in  the  African  desert. 
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PATAUD'S  wounds  though  deep  were  not 
dangerous,  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Meredith's 
care,  and  to  his  elixir  as  he  called  it,  the  dog 
recovered  quickly.  Indeed  Pataud  seemed  to 
be  quite  a  hero,  and  the  Captain  and  his  daugh- 
ter took  so  strong  an  interest  in  his  welfare  that 
they  were  generally  present  when  the  dog's 
wounds  were  being  dressed. 

"  If  I  could  see  Mr.  Meredith  alone,"  thought 
Silvia,  who  also  made  it  a  point  to  be  looking 
on  on  these  occasions,  M I  would  thank  him  for 
the  lion's  skin." 

But  she  never  did  see  him  alone,  and  as  the 
subject  was  one  she  did  not  like  to  allude  to  in 
the  presence  of  her  friends,  she  delayed  her 
thanks  till  Mr.  Meredith  unluckily  forfeited  that 
hold  on  her  favour  which  the  slaying  ofBaptiste 
had  given  him. 

When  Pataud  got  so  far  well  that  he  was 
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able  to  go  about  once  more,  Pierre,  yielding  to 
Silvia's  entreaties,  left  him  on  the  farm. 

"  I  know  you  will  ruin  the  dog  with  petting, 
mademoiselle,"  said  Pierre,  "  Pataud  will  be 
good  for  nothing  when  he  comes  out  of  your 
hands  :  but  he  has  earned  his  wages,  poor  old 
boy,  and  if  you  like  to  make  his  last  years 
happy,  why  should  I  not  let  you  ?" 

Silvia's  spoiling  of  Pataud  did  not  go  to  the 
length  of  making  him  an  amiable  dog.  His 
fierceness  returned  with  health,  and  was  even 
manifested  by  threatening  growls  towards  the 
Captain  and  Madame  de  l'Epine,  who  forbade 
him  the  house.  To  Mr.  Meredith  indeed  he  was 
gentle  and  submissive,  and  to  Silvia  he  at- 
tached himself  with  that  strange  canine  affec- 
tion which  is  like  to  none  other,  welcoming  her 
presence  with  rapturous  bounds,  and  much 
deep  barking,  and  following  her,  when  she  would 
allow  it,  as  close  as  her  shadow.  He  was  the 
only  companion  of  her  daily  walks,  for  Madame 
de  l'Epine  was  so  far  unwell,  that  she  was  for- 
bidden by  the  doctor  to  leave  the  house,  and 
venture  out  in  the  cold,  keen  air. 

Silvia's  rambles  were  more  frequent  than  ex- 
tensive.    She  went  out  whenever  the  fit  seized 
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her,  and  that  was  often,  for  a  restless,  uneasy 
spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  her 
about  this  time.  The  happy  dolce  far  niente  of 
the  warm  south  is  impracticable  in  colder  and 
keener  climates.  There  the  bracing  air  stimu- 
lates to  exertion,  and,  failing  that,  creates  a  void 
which  no  blue  sky,  no  sunshine  and  glad  beauty 
of  nature  come  to  fill. 

Silvia  had  nothing  to  do  in  Saint  Remy, 
and  she  felt  idle  and  without  a  purpose.  She 
felt  it  all  the  more  that  everyone  around  her 
worked.  The  Captain  went  through  Plutarch, 
and  exulted  in  ancient  strategy;  Madame  de 
l'Epine  was  deep  in  mineralogy,  and  Mr.  Mere- 
dith was  so  full  of  business  that  four  or  five 
days  sometimes  passed  without  their  meeting. 
When  he  did  not  go  out  he  remained  in  his 
study,  and  even  had  his  meals  there,  to  save 
time.  This  hard  work  made  him  more  absent 
than  ever.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Silvia 
that  he  did  not  so  much  as  see  her ;  and  though 
she  did  not  care  about  Mr.  Meredith,  nor  want 
him  to  care  about  her,  she  never  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  without  feeling  considerably  nettled, 
not  to  say  offended.  Of  this  absence  of  mind, 
Mr.  Meredith  gave  Silvia   many  proofs.     Thus 
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as  she  came  downstairs  one  morning,  the  door 
of  his  study  being  wide  open,  she  saw  his  bureau, 
the  table,  the  chairs,  the  very  floor  strewn  with 
papers,  plans,  maps  and  drawings,  and  involun- 
tarily she  paused  in  a  sort  of  wonder  at  all  the 
work  these  tokens  implied.  But  though  Mr. 
Meredith  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  seem- 
ing confusion,  like  a  general  on  a  battle-field, 
and  though  he  was  looking  straight  before  him 
at  the  very  spot  on  which  Silvia  stood,  he 
neither  gave  her  the  faintest  token  of  recog- 
nition, nor  appeared  in  the  least  conscious  of 
her  presence. 

"  We  have  not  met  for  three  days,"  thought 
Silvia  a  little  scornfully,  as  she  moved  on,  "  so 
Mr.  Meredith,  whose  memory  is  weak,  has  for- 
gotten me,  no  doubt." 

But  this  instance  of  Mr.  Meredith's  absence  of 
mind  was  nothing  to  that  of  which  he  gave  her 
proof  that  same  evening. 

The  day  had  been  mild  and  grey,  a  wintry 
day  with  a  promise  of  coming  spring,  and  vague 
tokens  of  its  early  advent  in  thickening  boughs. 
Silvia  felt  languid,  and  yet  she  was  more  than 
usually  restless.  With  Pataud  at  her  heels  she 
had  wandered  over  the  whole  garden  and  the 
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grounds.  She  had  been  to  the  colonnade, 
looked  at  Flora  bending  over  the  grey  water 
with  her  flowers  in  her  hands,  and  watched  a 
train  passing  by.  She  had  even,  reckless  of 
damp  and  sodden  leaves,  entered  the  tangled 
wilderness  which  divided  Madame  de  l'Epine's 
property  from  Lady  John's,  and  looking  at  the 
closed  postern  door  covered  with  mildew  and 
lichens,  stood  still  a  while  to  muse  over  that 
portion  of  the  past  with  which  Miss  Georgie 
Lo veil's  odd  ways  and  Mr.  Lo veil's  languid  ad- 
miration were  associated.  Something  pleasant 
there  had  probably  been  in  that  glimpse  of  so- 
ciety, for  when  Silvia  turned  away  she  heaved 
a  little  regretful  sigh. 

But  Pataud,  who  wanted  his  supper,  gave  a 
joyous  bark  on  seeing  her  turn  homewards,  and 
bounded  on  before  her.  Night  was  closing  in 
very  fast,  a  fog  was  falling,  and  Silvia  could 
just  see  the  black  form  of  the  dog  through 
the  mist,  when  suddenly  plunging  to  the  right, 
in  the  avenue  of  trees  leading  to  Mr.  Meredith's 
study,  he  vanished.  She  called  him  back,  for 
she  wanted  to  take  him  to  the  farm  for  the 
night,  but  obedience  was  not  Pataud's  favourite 
virtue ;  he  did  not  answer  the  call,  and  Silvia, 
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entering  the  avenue  to  compel  his  return,  was 
startled  to  find  herself  a  few  paces  behind  a 
man,  who  was  walking  briskly  towards  the 
house,  and  by  whose  side  Pataud  was  bounding 
in  glad  welcome.  Silvia  knew  at  once  who 
the  object  of  so  much  fondness  must  be. 

"  Mr.  Meredith,''  she  said,  walking  so  fast  to 
overtake  him  that  she  was  a  little  out  of  breath, 
"  send  Pataud  back,  if  you  please." 

But  if  Mr.  Meredith  had  been  deaf  he  could 
not  have  heeded  the  request  less  than  he  did. 
He  neither  answered  Silvia  nor  turned  away 
Pataud.  He  went  up  to  the  window  of  his 
study,  tried  it,  and  finding  it  shut,  crossed  the 
terrace  to  enter  the  house,  with  Pataud  still 
after  him. 

"  Pray  do  not  let  him  in,"'  cried  Silvia — 
"  you  know  how  much  Josephine  objects  to  the 
dog." 

But  though  her  voice  rose  distinct  and  clear 
in  the  still  night  air,  Mr.  Meredith  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  appeal.  He  entered  the  house,  still 
followed  by  Pataud,  closed  the  door  in  Silvia's 
face,  and,  as  she  found  when  she  reached  it,  he 
actually  bolted  it  within,  so  that  she  was  shut 
out.     She  stood  amazed  on    the    terrace,   and 
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saw  a  light  flash  behind  the  window-curtains  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  study  before  her  amazement 
had  given  way  to  indignation.  Indeed,  Silvia 
was  not  merely  indignant — she  was  exasper- 
ated. She  went  round  the  chateau,  which  was 
built  round  a  court,  entered  it  by  the  front 
door,  and  flew  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Madame  de  l'Epine  sat  alone,  reading  by 
the  fireside.  Without  taking  time  to  think, 
she  broke  in  upon  her  in  all  her  burning 
wrath. 

"  I  must  leave  Saint  Remy,"  she  said,  in  a 
broken  voice,  and  with  flashing  eyes — "  I  can- 
not stay  !  it  is  no  use  asking  me  to  stay — I  can- 
not! Your  brother  is  bent  on  insulting  me. 
Go  I  must !  I  shall  pack  up  to-night,  and  be  off 
to-morrow." 

The  book  nearly  dropped  from  Madame  de 
l'Epine's  hands. 

"  My  goodness  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  has 
happened?" 

"  Mr.  Meredith  is  neither  blind  nor  deaf," 
continued  Silvia,  who  was  crimson,  "  and  if 
he  does  not  see,  he  can  hear.  I  asked  him  to 
send  Pataud  back  to  me,  and  he  neither  an- 
swered nor  looked  round.     He  shut  and  bolted 
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the  door  in  my  face,  and,  Josephine,  he  did  it 
on  purpose." 

Her  voice  broke  down,  and  tears  started  to 
her  bright,  dark  eyes,  as  she  uttered  the  words. 
Madame  de  l'Epine,  recovering  from  her  dismay, 
now  questioned  Mademoiselle  Nardi ;  but  Sil- 
via's tale  was  brief  and  clear.  Mr.  Meredith's 
sister  heard  her  in  evident  perplexity. 

"  Charles  is  getting  very  absent,"  she  said  ; 
"  it  must  be  absence  of  mind,  Silvia." 

An  incredulous  smile  curled  Silvia's  lip. 

"  My  brother  is  a  perfect  gentleman,"  per- 
sisted Madame  de  l'Epine,  speaking  with  some 
warmth  ;  "  he  would  not  fail  in  courtesy  to  a 
barefooted  peasant-girl — how  much  less  would 
he  do  so  to  you,  my  guest — my  friend — to  you. 
whom  he  so  admires,  as  you  know,  Silvia." 

Silvia  looked  scornful. 

"Mr.  Meredith's  admiration  was  the  effect  of 
a  delusion,"  she  replied ;  u  he  saw  me  as  I  waa 
not,  and  having  awakened  from  that  dream,  be 
does  all  he  can  to  show  me  his  perfect  indiffer- 
ence. You  cannot  say,  Josephine,  that  he  ever 
addresses  me — that  he  shows  me  more  than  t1i<- 
coldest  politeness.  With  that  I  should  be  satis- 
fied, but  to  deliberate  contempt  I  cannot  submit." 
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"  Silvia  mia,  this  is  some  sad  mistake  of  his 
or  of  yours.  He  shall  explain  or  apologise,  so 
that  you  shall  be  satisfied." 

She  had  taken  Silvia's  hand,  and  looked  up 
gently  in  her  face,  but  Silvia  averted  her  eyes, 
and  shook  her  head. 

"  No  apology,"  she  began.  She  did  not  pro- 
ceed ;  the  door  then  opened,  and  Mr.  Meredith 
and  the  Captain  entered  the  drawing-room  to- 
gether. Silvia  left  her  friend  to  go  and  sit 
far  away  from  the  fire,  but  Madame  de  l'Epine 
rose  and  went  up  to  her  brother. 

"  Charlie,"  she  said,  "  you  must  see  the  doc- 
tor ;  you  are  getting  deaf  and  blind,  it  seems. 
You  know  how  afraid  I  am  of  Pataud,  yet  you 
bring  him  iu  the  house,  and,  what  is  ten  times 
worse,  vou  do  not  see  Mademoiselle  Nardi  when 
she  is  close  by,  and  you  do  not  hear  her  when 
she  addresses  you.     Silvia,  you  must  not  go." 

But  she  spoke  too  late.  Silvia  had  already 
left  the  room.  Mechanically  Mr.  Meredith  looked 
round  at  the  closing  door,  then,  turning  back 
to  his  sister  in  evident  perplexity,  he  said — 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
How  can  I  have  offended  Mademoiselle  Nardi, 
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when,  if  I  had  not  met  her    here  with  you,  I 
should  not  have  seen  her  to-day?" 

"  Ah  !  that  is  just  it.  You  have  not  seen  her. 
Charles,  I  feel  uneasy  ;  you  work  too  hard.  How 
could  you  not  see,  nor  even  hear  her  Y* 

Mr.  Meredith  looked  more  perplexed  than 
ever,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  much  troubled. 

"  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,"  he  said,  sitting  down, 
and  speaking  rather  carelessly,  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair.  "  To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
when  did  I  not  see  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  since 
that  seems  to  be  my  offence." 

M  Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  looking  gloomy  at 
the  prospect  of  this  new  quarrel,  "  do  tell  us, 
Josephine,  that  Charlie  may  make  it  right." 

"  All  there  is  to  tell  is  this :  Pataud  left  Sil- 
via for  you  in  the  garden.  She  asked  you  to 
send  the  dog  back,  but,  without  so  much  as  an- 
swering her,  you  went  and  tried  the  window  of 
your  study,  then,  finding  it  locked,  entered  the 
house,  and  bolted  the  door  in  her  face.  Of 
course  I  knew  this  was  absence  of  mind — that 
vou  neither  saw  nor  heard  her,  but  Silvia  is 
warm  and  touchy  and — and  she  seems  unwilling 
to  believe  this." 

Mr.  Meredith   neither    changed  his  attitude 
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nor  even  said  one  word  as  he  heard  his  sister 
out,  but  his  face  gradually  seemed  to  acquire  the 
rigidity  of  marble  as  she  spoke.  The  Captain, 
on  the  other  hand,  stared  like  one  confounded. 

"  Why,"  he  began,  "  I  met  Charles  coming 
from  the  stables." 

His  step-son  interrupted  him,  without  so  much 
as  seeming  to  have  heard  him. 

"  And  what  did  I  do  after  bolting  the  door  in 
Mademoiselle  Nardi's  face  ?"  he  asked,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  sister's. 

"  Silvia  saw  a  light  in  your  study ;  but  sure- 
ly, Charles,  you  remember  that  ?" 

Mr.  Meredith  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
absently. 

"  I  remember  nothing,"  he  said. 

"  But  Charlie  cannot  have  entered  his  study 
on  horseback,"  cried  the  Captain,  looking  be- 
wildered, "and  I  met  him  coming  from  the 
stables." 

"I  arrived  half  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Mr. 
Meredith ;  "  you  did  not  see  me  on  horseback, 
Captain,  did  you  f " 

"  Well,  no  ;  but " 

"  I  must  see  if  Pataud  is  still  in  my  study," 
said  Mr.  Meredith,  and  he  rose  and  left  them. 
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The  Captain  and  his  daughter  exchanged 
glances. 

"  I  hope  Charles  is  not  ill,"  she  said,  looking 
extremely  uneasy. 

"  Not  he,  but  he  works  too  hard — he  works 
too  hard,"  replied  the  Captain,  looking  as  un- 
easy as  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Meredith,  on  reaching  the  door  of  his  study, 
tried  it  and  ascertained  that  it  was  fast,  before 
he  unlocked  it  with  the  key  which  he  took  from 
his  pocket.  The  room  was  dark,  but  a  joyous 
bark  announced  Pataud's  presence.  Without 
heeding  him,  Mr.  Meredith  struck  a  light,  and 
holding  it  up  looked  round  eagerly.  One  glance 
showed  him  the  realisation  of  all  he  could  sus- 
pect or  dread.  His  bureau  had  been  opened,  and 
its  contents  scattered  on  the  floor  by  a  ruthless 
hand.  Some  were  untouched,  others  were  torn 
to  shreds,  others  again,  as  Mr.  Meredith  ascer- 
tained by  a  rapid  search,  were  gone.  Deeds 
which  no  money  could  replace,  and  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care,  drawings  and  plans, 
the  result  of  many  a  weeks'  labour,  and  without 
which  he  was  at  a  stop,  had  shared  the  same 
fate.  His  professional  skill,  which  he  so  justly 
held  dear,  was  jeopardized,  and  he  knewit — with- 
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out  even  making  the  attempt,  he  was  powerless 
to  avenge  the  wrong. 

The  magnitude  of  the  disaster  was  almost 
too  much  for  Mr.  Meredith's  patience. 

"  I  never  can  mend  this,"  he  thought,  setting 
down  the  light  and  looking  round  him  in  a  sort 
of  despair, — "  never,  never !" 

He  leaned  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  and  tried 
to  concentrate  the  powers  of  his  mind  on  this 
unforeseen  calamity,  so  as  to  see  through  it. 
But  none  appeared — no  escape  was  visible. 
There  was  but  the  desperate  hope  that  ceaseless 
labour,  labour  from  morning  till  night  and  from 
night  till  morning,  might  repair  the  evil  wrought 
by  Mr.  Meredith's  enemy. 

When  the  family  met  in  the  dining-room, 
Madame  de  l'Epine  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  Silvia  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  her  brother.  Mr.  Meredith  was  always 
pale,  but  on  this  evening  he  looked  flushed, 
whilst  the  roses  of  Silvia's  cheeks  had  fled  and 
given  place  to  a  dead  white,  which  showed  how 
deeply  she  felt  Mr.  Meredith's  slight.  Then 
Silvia,  whose  little  tongue  usually  rattled  away 
so  freely  in  her  pretty  Italian  English,  was  mute ; 
and  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  often  so  absent  that 
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he  scarcely  spoke,  talked  with  unusual  zest  and 
spirit  the  whole  time  the  meal  lasted. 

When  it  was  over,  and  Silvia  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  he  rose  too,  and  going  up  to  her,  said 
gravely, 

"  My  sister  tells  me,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  that 
I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  incurred  your 
displeasure ;  will  you  allow  me  to  express  my 
deep  regret  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and 
will  you  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  you  in  the  garden." 

"  I  was  very  near  you,  Mr.  Meredith,"  replied 
Silvia,  without  looking  at  him,  u  and  I  did  not 
whisper— but  of  course  yon  speak  the  truth." 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  intended 
to  show  Mr.  Meredith  that  she  did  not  believe 
him;  and  as  she  uttered  them,  Silvia,  whose 
hand  had  been  all  the  time  on  the  lock,  opened 
the  door  and  left  the  room.  Madame  de  TEpine 
followed  her  out. 

"  Surely  you  are  satisfied  Silvia,"  she  said 
reproachfully. 

"  No,  Josephine,  I  am  not,"  impetuously  re- 
plied the  young  girl;  "I  cannot  be  satisfied,  I 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  of  the  kind. 
If  1,  if  anyone  had  acted  to  you  as  Mr.  Meredith 
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has  acted  towards  me,  do  you  think,  Josephine, 
your  brother  would  tolerate  such  an  excuse  as 
this  1  Not  for  a  moment — not  for  a  moment," 
she  repeated,  with  flashing  eyes  ;  "  besides,  Mr. 
Meredith  does  not  say  that  he  did  not  see  me 
on  the  terrace,  he  only  says  that  he  did  not 
see  me  in  the  garden." 

Madame  de  l'Epine  did  not  answer  her  at 
once,  but  silently  walked  up  the  broad  stairs 
with  her  young  friend.  She  felt  both  troubled 
and  perplexed.  Her  reason  was  all  on  Silvia's 
side,  and  could  not  admit  that  her  brother  had 
suddenly  grown  deaf  and  blind.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  anything  was  more  credible  than 
that  he  should  behave  rudely  to  her  guest  and 
tell  a  deliberate  untruth. 

"  Silvia,"  she  said,  as  they  entered  the 
drawing-room  together,  "  I  can  come  but  to  one 
conclusion,  and  that  fills  me  with  trouble  :  my 
brother  must  be  ill — very  ill.  I  have  heard  of 
strange  mysterious  diseases,  which  suspend  the 
faculties  of  men  whilst  they  last.  To  some 
such  complaint  Charles  must  be  subject." 

She  spoke  with  evident  distress,  but  Silvia 
tossed  her  head  impatiently  as  she  threw  her- 
self back  in  an  arm-chair. 
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"Mr.  Meredith  never  looked  better  than  he 
looked  this  evening,"  she  said  briefly. 

"  I  grant  it,  my  dear,  but  still  what  could  be 
his  motive  for  such  conduct  as  you  attribute 
to  him  ?  He  could  have  none,  and  therefore  I 
conclude " 

"  His  motive  was  this,"  interrupted  Silvia, 
whose  lip  involuntarily  quivered  as  she  spoke, 
"I  have  humbled  Mr.  Meredith's  pride,  by  re- 
jecting a  passion  I  had  not  sought  for,  and  he 
has  resolved  to  humble  mine  by  ignoring  my 
very  presence." 

Madame  de  l'Epine  sat  down  without  otter- 
ing one  word.  She  was  too  much  displeased 
and  offended  at  this  accusation  to  pursue  the 
subject. 

The  Captain,  seeing  how  awkward  matters 
looked  again  between  his  stepson  and  Silvia 
discovered  after  dinner  that  strategy  called  him 
to  his  fumoir.  Strategy,  however,  on  tins  even- 
ing was  all  carried  on  in  the  land  of  dreams, 
for  the  Captain  had  scarcely  sat  down  in  his 
arm-chair  when  he  fell  into  a  pleasant  sleep, 
from  which  he  woke  much  refreshed  in  mind 
and  body  as  the  clock  struck  nine. 

"  I  must  see  how  they  are  getting  on,"  then 
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thought  the  Captain ;  but  when  he  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room  he  found  that  Silvia  was 
sitting  there  alone,  looking  at  the  fire,  with  her 
work  lying  idle  on  her  lap. 

"  Is  Josephine  unwell  V  he  quickly  asked. 

"  No,  she  only  went  down  for  a  book  she  had 
forgotten,"  replied  Silvia,  still  looking  at  the 
fire. 

The  Captain  sat  down,  laid  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  and  looked  at  her  a  little  wistfully. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said  very  kind- 
ly* "  you  are  again  angry  with  Charlie,  but  de- 
pend upon  it,  this  is  all  a  mistake.  How  you 
can  have  seen  him  puzzles  me." 

"  There  is  no  puzzle  about  that,  Captain," 
said  Silvia,  a  little  impatiently.  "Mr.  Mere- 
dith does  not  deny  it ;  besides,  Pataud  left  me 
to  fawn  upon  him." 

The  Captain  rubbed  his  nose. 

"  Well,  yes,  that  is  a  puzzle,"  he  said,  "  for 
we  know  Pataud's  temper.  His  master,  Charlie, 
and  Jean  Varot,  are  the  only  men  Pataud  can 
endure.  Now,  Pierre  I  left  in  his  lodge.  Jean 
Varot,  as  I  happen  to  know,  is  twenty  leagues 
off " 

"  I  must  go  and  help  Madame  de  l'Epine  to 
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get  her  books,"  remarked  Silvia,  rising  and 
leaving  the  room.  Her  own  conviction  was 
fixed,  and  she  did  not  care  to  discuss  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's innocence  or  guilt  with  the  Captain. 

The  heathen  saying,  from  Charybdis  into 
Scylla,  holds  good  in  more  than  the  great  catas- 
trophes of  life.  The  subject  Silvia  wished  to 
escape  from  by  leaving  the  drawing-room  met 
her  almost  as  soon  as  its  door  had  closed  upon 
her.  She  had  scarcely  gone  down  ten  steps 
when  she  heard  Mr.  Meredith  speaking  to  his 
sister,  at  the  door  of  his  study  as  it  seemed  to 
Silvia.  She  paused,  wondering  whether  she 
should  go  down  or  not ;  and  whilst  she  thus 
hesitated,  she  heard  Mr.  Meredith  saying,  in  a 
low  but  distinct  tone  : 

"  Would  it  be  such  a  calamity  if  she  were  to 
leave  this  house,  Josephine?  But  I  distress 
you.  Well,  then,"  he  added  emphatically,  "  I 
promise  that  she  shall  not  go — not,  at  least,  for 
that  reason." 

"  You  seem  very  confident,  Charles." 

"  I  am  so  ;  and  you  will  find  to-morrow  that 
Mademoiselle  Nardi " 

"Why  not  to-night,  Mr.  Meredith  ?"  exclaim- 
ed   Silvia,  joining  them,    and   looking   highly 
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displeased  at  his  presumption.  "Excuse  me 
for  seeming  to  listen  to  your  conversation — I  had 
no  such  intention ;  but  since  I  have  heard  you, 
allow  me  to  ask  again  why  not  to-night  ? — why 
not  now  ?" 

She  stood  two  steps  up  the  staircase,  her 
hand  resting  on  the  balusters.  She  looked 
very  handsome  in  her  scorn  of  his  power  to 
charm  her  displeasure  away. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  looked  from  her  to  her 
brother  with  a  sort  of  alarm,  for  they  stood 
there  face  to  face,  like  two  enemies,  both  with 
raised  colour,  both  wTith  flashing  eyes,  both  with 
quivering  angry  lips. 

"  Josephine,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  without  look- 
ing at  his  sister,  "  do  me  the  favour  to  leave  me 
alone  for  two  minutes  with  Mademoiselle  Nardi." 

"  Surely,"  began  Madame  de  1'Epine,  hesitat- 
ing and  surprised. 

"  Two  minutes  will  do,"  he  insisted  ;  "  Made- 
moiselle Nardi,  who  is  so  prompt  to  doubt  and 
accuse  me,  will  not  object  to  grant  me  this  fa- 
vour V1 

"  No,"  replied  Silvia,  rather  subdued  by  his 
manner,  "  I  do  not  object." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Madame  de  l'Epine,  per- 
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plexed  and  a  little  hurt  as  well,  "  I  leave  you." 

She  slowly  went  upstairs  as  she  spoke.  When 
the  drawing-room  door  closed  upon  her,  above, 
Silvia,  who  had  rallied  a  little,  uttered  a 
''Well  sir  ?"  winch  was  both  imperative  and  dis- 
dainful. 

u  Not  here,  if  you  please,"  he  answered,  open- 
ing the  door  of  his  study. 

Silvia  was  too  proud  and  too  brave  to  hesi- 
tate. She  went  down  and  entered  the  room 
without  a  moment's  pause  ;  but  when  she  saw 
how  carefully  Mr.  Meredith  closed  the  door  after 
her,  uneasiness,  sudden  and  undefined,  took  hold 
of  her.  It  was  as  if  the  presentiment  of  many 
a  future  trouble  had  come  to  her  with  the  cross- 
ing of  that  threshold. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  al- 
most austerely,  "  remember  that  if  you  find  the 
secret  I  must  confide  to  your  keeping  painful 
and  burdensome,  you  have  in  some  sort  forced 
it  from  me.  And  pray  remember,  too,  that, 
however  trying  it  may  be,  you  must  keep  it,  or 
make  my  poor  sister  the  most  wretched  of 
women." 

"  You  frighten  me,"  replied  Silvia,  turning 
a  little  pair,  kk  tell  me  nothing.  Mr.  Meredith." 
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"  It  is  too  late,"  he  said  coldly.  "  You  have 
doubted  my  word,  you  would  doubt  it  again ; 
you  are  too  clear-sighted  to  be  deceived ;  you 
must  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  this :  I 
am  not  the  man  whom  you  saw." 

Silvia  drew  back  two  steps. 

"  Then  who  was  he  ?"  she  asked. 

Mr.  Meredith  was  silent. 

She  gave  a  quick  look  round  the  room.  She 
saw  the  torn  and  scattered  papers,  and  guessed 
the  truth  in  a  moment.  She  grew  white  and 
shook  from  head  to  foot. 

"  It  was  he  who  attempted  your  life !"  she 
said  under  her  breath.  "  Oh !  Mr.  Meredith — Mr. 
Meredith !" 

She  was  deeply  moved,  but  of  that  emotion 
he  took  no  heed. 

"I  will  not  detain  you,"  he  said,  with  his 
hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door  bv  which  he  had 
been  standing,  "  I  will  only  say  this  :  my  dear 
sister  must  either  think  me  out  of  health,  or 
know  the  truth,  and  that  truth,  if  she  should 
know  it  in  all  its  bearings,  would  half  kill 
her." 

"  I  shall  keep  your  secret ;  and,  oh !  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, pray  forgive  me,  pray  do  !" 
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"  Don't  mention  it,"  he  said,  but  he  did  not 
look  very  forgiving. 

"  And  will  you— will  you  do  nothing  against 
that — that  man  ?"  she  asked  under  her  breath. 

"  Nothing  now,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  which 
said  "  I  bide  my  time." 

Mr.  Meredith's  hand  was  still  on  the  lock,  but 
Silvia  lingered. 

"  Oh !  be  careful,  pray  be  careful !"  she  en- 
treated. 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  and  with  in- 
voluntary entreaty  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  raised  to  his  her  dark  eyes  full  of 
tears. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  distressed  you,"  he  said, 
smiling,  "  but  you  left  me  no  choice." 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

Silvia  felt  silenced,  and  without  saying  an- 
other word  went  up  to  the  drawdng-room. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  was  reading,  and  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  from  her  book. 

The  Captain  stared,  and  could  not  help  look- 
ing inquisitive.  Silvia  sat  down,  and  gazing  at 
the  fire,  said  very  slowly: 

"Mr.  Meredith  was  right,  and — I — I  was 
wrong.     I  mean — I  am  sorry  1  was  so  foolish." 
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Madame  de  l'Epiue  put  down  her  book,  and 
said  nothing.  Her  father  remarked  sooth- 
ingly : 

"  Yes,  yes,  mistakes  will  occur.  Never  mind, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi ;  only  it  puzzles  me  to  make 
out " 

"Pray  do  not,"  interrupted  Silvia,  "I  am 
quite  unhappy  to  have  been  so  foolish,  and  I 
have  a  great,  a  very  great  favour  to  ask ;  it  is 
that  you  will  both  be  so  good  as  never  to  re- 
mind me  again  of  this  folly  of  mine." 

She  looked  so  imploringly  from  one  to  the 
other,  that  both  hastened  to  give  the  required 
promise. 

"  Oh  !  thank  you — thank  you,"  said  Silvia, 
with  a  sigh  of  unutterable  relief. 

But  not  to  question  only  deepened  Madame 
de  l'Epine's  trouble  and  anxiety.  The  dreary 
truth  she  never  suspected,  thanks  to  that  blind- 
ness which  so  often  comes  to  us  when  great 
evils  are  at  hand ;  but  her  conjectures,  though 
so  wide  from  what  had  really  happened,  never- 
theless filled  her  with  uneasiness. 

"  He  must  be  ill — he  must  be  very  ill  indeed," 
she  thought ;  "  and  he  knows  it,  and  told  her  so, 
that  is  why  she  is  so  sorry." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^VTEVER  before  had  Silvia  had  such  a  burden 
-Ll  on  her  mind  as  Mr.  Meredith's  secret  now- 
proved.  She  felt  none  of  those  temptations  to 
reveal  it  which  the  slanderers  of  her  sex  ascribe 
to  the  feminine  nature ;  but  at  night,  in  the 
morning,  in  the  day  it  pursued  her.  She  tried 
to  escape  it,  and  she  could  not.  Conjecture 
alone  was  a  torment.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened, for  instance,  if  Mr.  Meredith,  on  coming 
home  earlier  than  he  was  expected,  had  enter- 
ed his  study  instead  of  coining  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room ?  And  what  might  happen  yet  if  his 
daring  enemy,  encouraged  by  impunity,  made 
some  other  reckless  attempt,  and  was  caught  in 
the  act? 

The  thought  made  Silvia  sick  with  anxiety 
and  fear.  She  grew  nervous,  and  learned  to 
start  and  look  frightened  at  every  sound.  Her 
heart  failed  her  when  she  saw  Mr.  Meredith  go 
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out  in  the  morning ;  and  though  there  was  relief 
when  he  came  back  at  night,  that  relief  was  not 
unmitigated,  for  who  could  tell  but  his  foe  had 
not  been  hiding  in  the  house  all  the  time.  Nay, 
how  could  Silvia  tell  that  he  was  not  one  of 
the  household,  that  he  did  not  sleep  and  eat 
and  drink  beneath  the  same  roof  with  Mr. 
Meredith ! 

That  thought  was  the  most  alarming  of  all ; 
it  filled  Silvia  with  silent  fears,  and  in  some 
sort  compelled  her  to  ask  herself  the  ceaseless 
question, 

"  Who  was  it  that  I  saw,  since  it  was  not  Mr. 
Meredith  ?" 

Madame  de  l'Epine  kept  an  old  coachman,  who 
groomed  the  horses,  and  did  a  few  odd  jobs 
about  the  house ;  and  a  gardener,  a  stout  young 
peasant,  who  slept  at  the  farm,  and  neither  of 
these  could  Pataud  endure.  Indeed,  if  Pataud 
had  not  been  belied,  his  likings  were  so  restrict- 
ed that  the  circle  in  which  Mr.  Meredith's  enemy 
moved  must  be  of  the  narrowest  kind.  The 
more  Silvia  questioned  on  this  subject,  and 
the  more  did  it  seem  to  grow  certain  that  his 
master,  Mr.  Meredith,  Jean  Varot  and  herself 
excepted,  Pataud  hated  the  whole  world,  and 
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growled  at  it  with  unmitigated  aversion.  And 
yet  it  was  possible  after  all  that  the  man  on 
whom  Pataud  had  fawned  might  be  some  private 
acquaintance  of  his,  some  bosom  friend,  of  whom 
others  knew  nothing,  and  who  took  advantage 
of  that  friendship  to  divert  suspicion  from  him- 
self. That  perhaps  was  the  secret  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's silence  ;  he  could  not  prove  who  the  guilty 
man  was,  and  was  loath  to  cast  suspicion  on 
the  innocent  one.  But  Silvia,  who  did  not 
know  the  truth,  was  in  some  sort  bound  to  sus- 
pect ;  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  dismiss  the 
subject  from  her  mind,  and  say  to  it  "  be- 
gone." She  could  not  help  thinking  of  it,  and 
thought  bred  mistrust  and  doubt.  She  tried 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  these  by  inquiries 
which  only  added  to  her  perplexity ;  for  as  she 
could  put  no  direct  question,  the  information 
she  got  was  either  contradictory  or  imperfect, 
and  indeed  depended  a  great  deal  upon  the 
mood  in  winch  Mrs.  Groom,  her  usual  authority, 
might  chance  to  be  when  questioned.  Neither 
Pierre  nor  Jean  Varot  were  in  Mrs.  Groom's 
good  graces.  Pierre  was  a  louvetier,  or  a  keeper, 
and  all  keepers  were  alike,"  said  Mrs.  Groom, 
"  ay,  and  all  innkeepers  too.     Sly,  sly,  sly !" 
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"  Sly,  Mrs.  Groom  !"  said  Silvia. 

"Sly !"  repeated  Mrs.  Groom  solemnly.  "  You 
do  not  suppose  there  are  so  many  wolves  as  that 
Pierre  would  try  to  make  out.  Bless  you,  I  think 
he  buys  little  wolves  and  lets  them  run  out  in 
the  forest.  As  to  that  red-haired  fellow  Varot, 
I  don't  think  he  ever  saved  the  Captain  or  Mr. 
Meredith.  It  was  all  make-believe,  in  my  opin- 
ion ;  but  Varot  had  his  own  ends  to  serve.  Bless 
you,  he  thought  his  future  was  made,  and  so  he 
set  up  an  inn." 

Trying  to  look  very  careless,  Silvia  asked 
how  Jean  Varot  could  think  anything  of  the 
kind. 

"  Why,  when  Mr.  Meredith  was  appointed 
engineer  to  the  company  in  which  his  cousin,  old 
Miss  Meredith,  invested  so  largely,  Jean  Varot 
made  sure  that,  to  raise  the  value  of  his  sister's 
property,  Mr.  Meredith  would  get  Saint  Remy 
to  be  one  of  the  stations  on  the  line,  and  he  set 
up  his  inn  on  that  chance.  He  did  not  say  so, 
but  I  know  it." 

"  And  does  he  hate  Mr.  Meredith  for  that !" 
exclaimed  Silvia,  heedlessly. 

Mrs.  Groom  stared. 

"  Hate  him,  mamzelle — hate  him  !     Did  you 
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say  hate  him?  Why  should  Jean  Yarot  hate 
one  of  the  men  whose  bread,  if  I  may  say  so,  he 
is  eating  ;  for  what  has  he  got  that  does  not  come 
from  Mr.  Meredith  and  the  Captain  f 

Silvia  was  much  confused.  Mrs.  Groom 
continued  composedly, 

"I  daresay  he  was  disappointed  about  the 
station,  but  he  may  thank  himself  for  that,  you 
know." 

Silvia  would  not  pursue  the  theme,  but 
limited  though  her  experience  was,  she  knew  by 
intuition,  and  even  by  actual  experience,  that 
great  hatreds  can  spring  from  small  causes. 

"  It  was  in  a  quarrel  about  the  finding  of  a 
paolo  that  Pietro  stabbed  Luigi,"  she  thought, 
remembering  with  a  shudder  a  tragic  story  that 
had  been  too  well  known  to  her  youth.  And  the 
angry  face  of  the  young  murderer,  and  the  white 
face  of  the  murdered  lad,  as  he  lay  stretched  on 
the  flags  of  the  street  where  the  brief  drama  had 
been  enacted,  flashed  again  before  Silvia's  eyes 
as  on  that  day  when  she  saw  it  all  and  clung  to 
her  mother  a  frightened  child.  So,  little  by  little, 
the  cloud  of  her  suspicion  was  settling  on  Jean 
Varot,  when  a  slight  incident  set  her  all  at  fault, 
and  threw  her  back  on  her  early  perplexity. 
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Pataud's  temper  was  such,  that  Madame  de 
l'Epine  had  him  chained  in  his  kennel  in  the  farm- 
yard. The  only  liberty  he  enjoyed  was  such  as 
Silvia  gave  him  when  she  took  him  out  walking 
with  her,  she  liked  the  rough,  ill-tempered  brute, 
none  the  less  that  he  bestowed  his  love  upon  few, 
and  never  missed  giving  him  that  indulgence. 
Now,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  very  morning 
when  she  and  Mrs.  Groom  had  held  the  dis- 
course recorded  above,  Silvia  had  as  usual  taken 
Pataud  out,  and,  as  usual  too,  she  had  brought 
him  back  to  his  kennel.  Pataud  entered  it  of 
Ins  own  accord,  turned  round  and  lay  down  on 
the  straw  submissively,  licking  his  lips,  whilst 
Silvia  chained  him  up  with  her  own  hands  ; 
but  scarcely  was  the  chain  fast,  when  the  dog 
growled  and  gave  a  spring,  his  hair  bristling, 
his  brown  eyes  flashing  fire,  rage  in  his  broad 
wrinkled  face. 

u  Take  care,  old  fellow,  if  you  forget  old 
friendship  so  shall  I,"  said  a  harsh  voice ;  and 
Silvia,  who  had  started  back  from  the  kennel 
much  frightened,  saw  Jean  Varot  behind  her. 

"You  had  better  mind  that  dog,  mademoi- 
selle," said  the  innkeeper  coolly;  "I  brought 
him  up,  but  I  would  not  trust  him." 
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He  walked  away  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, and  left  Pataud  growling  in  his  straw, 
and  Silvia  feeling  more  perplexed  than  ever. 

Indeed  the  state  of  anxious  doubt  in  which 
she  lived  began  to  tell  upon  her  health.  Madame 
de  l'Epine  saw  the  change,  and  partly  guessed 
from  what  cause  it  sprang — that  is  to  say,  she 
connected  it  with  that  evening  on  which  Sil- 
via had  met  Mr.  Meredith  in  the  garden.  She 
had  promised  not  to  question  the  young  girl, 
and  she  never  did.  She  was  too  delicate  and 
too  proud  to  question  her  brother,  and  as,  for- 
tunately for  her  peace  of  mind,  she  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  truth,  her  conjectures  ended  by 
taking  a  strange  shape.  Mr.  Meredith  looked 
and  evidently  was  so  well,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  associate  the  idea  of  disease  with 
him.  Now  Silvia  looked  ill  and  anxious ;  she 
was  given  to  start  at  every  sound,  and  her 
frightened  looks  had  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  her  friend.  Had  she  had  perchance  some  spec- 
tral illusion  ? — was  she  conscious  of  it,  or,  worse 
still,  had  the  evil  spirit  of  superstitious  fear 
taken  possession  of  her  ? 

"  It  must  be  so,"  thought  Madame  de  l'Epine, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Pataud  had  so 
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significantly  declared  that  Jean  Varot  no 
longer  had  any  share  in  his  favour,  "  it  must  be 
so. 

She  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair  by  the 
fireside,  thence  looking  at  Silvia,  who,  uncon- 
scious of  observation,  sat  with  her  work  lying  on 
her  lap,  and  her  eyes  on  the  fire.  She  looked 
thin,  pale  and  anxious.  Madame  de  l'Epine 
looked  at  her  father — he  was  gently  nodding 
over  the  newspaper ;  she  looked  at  her  brother — 
he  was  reading  a  letter  which  had  just  been 
brought  up  to  him,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  its 
contents.  Neither  was  minding  her  nor  Made- 
moiselle Nardi. 

" Silvia  mia"  she  said,  "  what  wicked  fairy 
makes  you  so  grave  ?"   . 

"  Are  there  any  fairies  f"  asked  Silvia  de- 
murely. 

"  What !  have  you  none  in  Italy  ?  No  pretty 
bright  fanciful  creatures  that  old  women  tell 
stories  of  to  little  children'?  The  m  ore's  the  pity." 

81  Our  wonderful  stories  are  about  saints, 
which  is  much  better,"  replied  Silvia  colouring. 
"  Don't  you  know  the  story  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assissi,  who  delivered  the  turtle  doves  from  the 
hands  of  a  young  man?     And  have  you  never 
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heard  how  he  made  peace  between  the  people  of 
Agobio  and  the  wolf?  He  was  a  very  cruel, 
terrible  wolf — a  real  Jean  Baptiste,  who  de- 
voured animals  and  even  men,  so  that  there 
were  many  who  did  not  dare  to  leave  the  town, 
and  those  who  did  went  well  armed  for  fear  of 
him.  Now,  the  good  Saint  Francis,  taking  pity- 
on  the  poor  people,  went  forth  to  meet  the  wolf 
and  remonstrate  with  him.  The  cruel  beast 
rushed  forth  to  devour  the  holy  man,  but  Saint 
Francis  called  him  brother,  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  the  wolf  fawned  upon  him  like 
a  lamb.  When  he  was  thus  subdued  the  good 
Saint,  still  calling  him  brother — for  he  loved  all 
created  things — remonstrated  with  him,  telling 
him,  which  was  true,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  a 
homicide  worthy  of  the  halter,  and  bidding  him 
mend  his  ways.  He  also  promised  that  the 
people  of  Agobio  should  give  him  his  daily 
food — for  the  poor  wolf  must  eat,  of  course ; 
and  he  bade  him  place  his  forepaw  in  his  hand, 
as  a  token  that  he  pledged  his  faith  and  honour 
to  hurt  none  from  that  day  forth.  And  the 
wolf  did  put  his  paw  in  the  hand  of  Saint 
Francis,"  said  Silvia,  looking  demurely  in 
Madame  de  FEpine's  face;   "and  he  kept  his 
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promise,  too,  and  used  to  go  about  the  town 
walking  in  the  streets,  entering  the  houses,  and 
harming  none,  till  he  died  of  old  age,  and  all 
the  people  of  Agobio  grieved  for  him.  And  is 
not  that  as  pretty  as  a  fairy-tale  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed,  Silvia." 

"  Yes,  but  you  would  laugh  at  such  stories," 
said  Silvia,  "and  we  do  not.  We  remember 
where  the  patient  ox  and  much  enduring  ass 
were  on  Christmas  night,  and  we  know  they 
were  there  to  tell  us  how  dearly  the  Almighty 
loves  his  creatures ;  but  you  are  too  clever  for 
all  these  things.  You  would  never  have  the 
pretty  cicalas  singing  vespers  on  green  boughs 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  in  Flo- 
rence." 

"  Singing  vespers  V 

"  Yes,  singing  vespers  !  It  is  given  up  now, 
but  there  are  people  who  remember  seeing  and 
hearing  them.  A  long,  long  time  ago  a  forest 
was  bequeathed  to  a  charity,  on  condition  that 
the  cicalas  should  be  brought  on  green  boughs 
and  placed  in  the  church,  to  sing  vespers  with 
the  canons.  But  of  course  you  will  not  believe 
that  a  grasshopper  can  praise  the  Lord  with  his 
little  chirrup.     You  are  too  wise  ! " 
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The  discourse  was  drifting  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  direction  Madame  de  l'Epine  had 
wished  to  give  it.  So  without  answering  Sil- 
via's little  sarcasm  she  said : 

M  But  if  you  have  no  fairy  tales  you  have 
ghost  stories.  What  dismal  legend  is  that  of 
the  raven  -who  perched  on  a  tree  that  grew 
above  Nero's  grave  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  was  a  wicked  heathen,"  quickly  re- 
plied Silvia ;  "  but  otherwise  we  like  ghosts — 
spirits,  I  mean :  the  good  Christian  dead.  Yours 
go  about  rattling  chains  and  wearing  shrouds, 
but  ours  are  very  kind,  to  little  children  especi- 
ally. When  these  poor  souls  get  out  of  purga- 
tory every  year  on  the  night  of  All  Saints,  they 
sit  at  a  table  covered  with  dainties,  which  they 
cannot  touch  because  they  have  sinned  ;  but 
that  they  may  not  be  all  sorrowful,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  take  what  they  like  from  that  table 
and  carry  it  away  for  the  little  children  whom 
they  love.  And  thus  it  happens,  you  see,  that 
our  little  Italian  children,  instead  of  fearing  the 
dead,  love  them ;  and  when  they  get  all  these 
good  things,  and  toys  too,  in  the  morning,  are 
glad  to  think  that  the  kind  dead  come  to  the 
house." 
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"  And  you  have  never  been  afraid  of  spirits, 
Silvia  r 

"  Never,"  replied  Silvia,  with  a  bright  clear 
look  ;  "or  rather  I  have  always  loved  the  dead 
too  well  to  fear  them." 

Her  voice  faltered  a  little  as  she  uttered  the 
words  "  the  dead ;"  and  she  looked  at  the  fire, 
perhaps  because  tears  were  gathering  in  her  dark 
eyes. 

"  It  is  not  superstition,"  thought  Madame  de 
l'Epine ;  "  what  can  it  be  ?"  And  raising  her 
eyes,  she  met  her  brother's  look  bent  on  her  with 
such  keen  attention  that  she  blushed. 

But  neither  blush  nor  look  did  Silvia  see.  She 
sat  gazing  at  these  logs  burning  on  a  French 
hearth,  and  all  the  time  she  was  far  away  in  an 
Italian  home,  with  those  dead  whom  she  loved 
even  in  the  grave.  How  often  had  that  pathetic 
adjuration  of  Italian  beggars,  "  for  the  sake  of 
your  poor  dead,"  moved  her  very  heart,  and 
opened  the  strings  of  her  slender  purse,  unwise- 
ly, it  may  be,  but  at  least  very  tenderly.  What 
though  her  little  gift  might  be  as  sweet  water 
poured  on  barren  earth,  it  is  better  to  bestow 
unworthily  than  not  to  give  at  all.  It  is  better 
the  land  should  be  barren  than  the  heart. 
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"  The  poor  never  ask  you  for  the  sake  of  your 
dead  here !"  thought  Silvia  ;  "  is  it  that  they  do 
not  love  their  dead  as  we  do,  or  are  they  too 
wise?" 

Some  latent  thought  there  came  with  this 
question,  something  which  seemed  to  say  to  her 
that  though  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  not 
conscience,  it  yet  may  help  conscience  in  the 
hour  of  need  ;  for  involuntarily,  and  with  a  sud- 
denness which  she  vainly  tried  to  check,  she 
said, 

"I  have  told  you  the  story  of  a  wolf;  here  is 
another,  which  I  read  in  an  old,  old  book  of  Dom 
Sabino's.  This  wolfs  name  was  Giovanni ;  for 
he  was  a  knight,  and  lived  in  Bologna.  Gio- 
vanni the  Wolf  the  poor  people  called  him.  Wolf- 
like, Giovanni  hated  his  brother  Guido  ;  and  so 
fierce  did  his  hatred  grow,  that  on  the  night  of 
Holy  Thursday  in  Passion  Week,  he  rose  to  go 
and  murder  him  ;  but  even  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  room  all  the  bells  in  Bologna 
began  to  ring,  those  bells  which  had  been  tied 
and  sealed  up  even  that  very  day  to  be  mute 
till  Easter,  all  called  out  against  him,  because 
he  was  going  to  kill  his  brother.  No  one 
save   Giovanni   heard    them   that    night ;    but 
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he,  the  wolf,  heard  them,  and  was  struck 
with  remorse,  and,  like  the  wolf  of  Agobio,  he 
became  good.  And  this  is  a  true  story,"  added 
Silvia,  earnestly,  "for  Giovanni,  in  order  to 
commemorate  his  sin  and  his  repentance,  left 
money  for  sixty  poor  men  to  go  round  a  church 
in  Bologna  with  torches  and  bells  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  requested  that  this  should  be 
done,  as  it  was  for  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death." 

"  That  is  a  dark  story,  Silvia,"  said  Madame 
de  l'Epine  with  a  slight  shudder. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Silvia,  "  but  I  hope  it  is  a 
true  one.  I  hope  the  bells  did  speak  to  Gio- 
vanni, and  warm  him  of  his  wickedness." 

"  Wickedness  !  What  wickedness !"  cried  the 
Captain,  wakening  up. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  ;  then,  with  an 
effort,  Madame  de  l'Epine  said, 

"  Silvia  is  telling  us  Italian  stories." 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  told  this  one,"  thought 
Silvia,  concerned  at  the  troubled  meaning 
which  appeared  on  her  friend's  face. 

Involuntarily  she  glanced  from  her  to  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. He  had  returned  to  his  letter,  and  once 
more  seemed  absorbed  in  its  perusal. 
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"  He  knows  what  a  wearisome  trouble  that 
secret  of  his  is  to  me,"  thought  Silvia,  some- 
what resentfully,  "  but  what  does  he  care  ?" 
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SPRING  had  come  with  daises  and  violets,  and 
soft  breezes  and  golden  sunshine,  and  with 
spring  came  back  the  pleasure  of  Silvia's  out- 
door life. 

One  bright,  happy  morning  she  was  sitting 
on  the  grass  in  one  of  the  wild  woods  around 
the  chateau,  and  Pataud  was  lying  at  her  feet 
lazily  licking  his  big  brown  paws,  or  watching 
the  flies  who  came  buzzing  past  his  nose.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  he  snapped  at  them,  but  this 
he  only  did  when  much  provoked.  Pataud,  too, 
felt  the  benign  influence  of  spring,  and  thought 
perhaps  in  his  canine  way  of  bygone  springs, 
when  he  was  a  frisky  pup,  and  raced  and  ran 
with  the  best,  and  thus  proved  indulgent  to 
these  young  flies  whose  life  had  but  begun,  and 
whose  troubles  were  still  all  before  them. 

"Be  good  to  the  flies,  Pataud,"  said  Silvia, 
VOL.  II.  F 
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hugging  him  fondly  to  her  side,  "  be  good  to 
everything." 

Pataud  pricked  his  ears,  then  bounding  up 
began  dancing  and  barking  joyously  as  Pierre 
suddenly  appeared. 

"  So  you  like  me  still,  old  fellow,"  said  the 
louvetier,  "  you  have  not  turned  against  me,  as 
you  have  turned  against  poor  Jean  Varot  who 
reared  you  !  Well,  you  know  that  if  I  left  you 
here  it  was  that  you  might  have  a  happy  old 
age." 

"  Pataud  is  happy  with  us,"  remarked  Silvia 
gravely.  "  I  go  and  look  for  him  every  morn- 
ing, and  give  him  a  walk  ;  after  which  he  has 
his  breakfast,  and  after  that  I  believe  he  takes 
a  nap  till  dinner ;  then  he  walks  again,  and  has 
another  nap,  I  believe ;  and  at  night  Pataud 
prowls  about  alone,  and  sees  how  the  world  is 
going  on,  and  if  we  are  all  safe." 

"  Trust  Pataud  for  watching  over  you,"  com- 
placently said  Pierre.  "  Ah  !  Pataud,  ybu  lucky 
fellow,  you  eat  your  brown  bread  first,  and  now 
you  have  got  your  wheaten  loaf.  And  there 
are  some,  Pataud,  who  never  get  it — who  never 
get  it,  Pataud." 

Having  uttered  this  philosophic  remark,  Pierre 
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walked  on,  and  Pataud  looked  after  him  very 
wistfully. 

"  No,  you  must  not  go,  Pataud,"  said  Silvia, 
laying  her  little  sunburnt  hand  upon  his  neck, 
"  you  must  remain  with  me." 

And  Pataud,  as  if  he  had  understood  her,  laid 
himself  down  once  more  by  her  side,  whilst 
Silvia  sank  down  lazily  on  the  grass. 

"  I  wonder  if  this  is  my  brown  bread  or  my 
wheaten  loaf,"  she  thought ;  "  am  I  really  as 
happy  as  I  can  be,  or  is  something  much — oh ! 
so  much  better  coming  still  ?     I  think  so." 

Foolish  child  to  think  it,  silly  girl  to  put  the 
question.  The  sun  is  glimmering  through  the 
young  green  leaves  on  that  oak  before  you ; 
there  comes  from  the  grass  on  which  you  are 
lying  a  sweet  scent  of  bruised  herbs ;  bees  are 
humming  around  you,  one  is  hanging  in  a  little 
bell-like  flower  that  creeps  up  the  thicket  at 
your  hand,  making  fragrant,  honey  whilst  you 
lie  there  idly  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky,  and 
you  ask  if  you  have  reached  perfect  happiness, 
and  you  think  something  better  than  all  this 
may  be  coming  still ! 

Are  the  gifts  of  life  so  many  and  so  varied 
that  you  should  make  light  of  a  happy  hour  on 
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a  lovely  morning?  Oh  !  folly,  wonderful  folly  of 
the  young,  who  never  know  the  good  they  pos- 
sess, but  ever  wish  for  more. 

That  weariness  which  treads  in  the  footprints 
of  enjoyment  soon  overtook  Silvia.  She  got 
tired  of  her  green  retreat,  and,  followed  by  Pa- 
taud,  went  off  at  once  to  the  farm.  But  after 
amusing  herself  a  while  with  Mrs.  Jones's  two 
children,  Silvia  got  tired  of  them,  too,  and 
more  perhaps  of  their  mother  than  of  them, 
though  Mrs.  Jones  committed  no  greater  offence 
than  saying : 

"  You  are  just  like  Mr.  Meredith,  miss,  once  he 
gets  a  chatting  with  these  boys  he  don't  know 
how  to  get  away  from  them." 

So,  to  show  the  foolish  little  mother  that  she, 
Silvia,  was  not  so  like  Mr.  Meredith  as  she 
thought,  Mademoiselle  Nardi  left  the  children 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  suddenly  discovered 
that  she  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Groom.  But  Mrs. 
Groom  was  not  in  her  room  as  usual.  Mrs. 
Groom  had  gone  down  to  Saint  Remy,  and  was 
not  expected  back  for  an  hour. 

"  Then  I  must  go  and  see  Josephine,"  thought 
Silvia,  who  felt  too  restless  for  solitude. 

She  found  her  friend  in  a  little  sitting-room 
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on  the  ground-floor,  where  she  often  spent  the 
morning,  and  with  her  she  found  Mr.  Meredith. 
It  was  seldom  that  they  met  now,  the  branch 
was  to  be  opened  within  a  few  weeks ;  and  he 
had  been  working  day  and  night.  When  they 
did  meet,  Madame  de  l'Epine  had  noticed  with 
concern  that  they  seemed  to  jar  more  than  ever, 
and,  so  far  as  she  could  see,  the  fault  lay  all  on 
Silvia's  side.  She  was  pained  that  it  should 
be  so,  yet  the  pain  was  not  without  a  sort  of 
consolation  in  it.  She  would  have  been  glad  if 
her  brother  had  married  her  friend ;  but  since 
this  could  not  be,  she  wished  him  to  have  no  il- 
lusion concerning  Silvia's  feelings.  And  yet 
so  inconsistent  are  the  best  of  us,  that  Madame 
de  l'Epine  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  dis- 
pleased, as  she  watched  the  sudden  look  of 
annoyance,  very  quickly  repressed  indeed,  which 
came  into  Silvia's  eyes,  as  she  saw  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's pale  handsome  face  raised  from  the  vol- 
ume over  which  he  was  looking  with  his  sister. 
Mr.  Meredith,  however,  was  one  who  could  bear 
a  lady's  frowns  or  meet  her  smiles  with  equal 
composure  and  courtesy ;  and  Silvia,  to  do  her 
justice,  was  not  frowning.  She  did  her  best  to 
look,  if  not  amiable,  at  least  unconcerned  ;  and 
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it  was  no  fault  of  hers  if  the  very  effort  only- 
helped  to  betray  her.  Madame  de  l'Epine  look- 
ed pained,  and  Mr.  Meredith  half  smiled. 

"  My  brother  has  been  suggesting  something 
which  will  please  you,  perhaps,"  said  Madame 
de  l'Epine,  bent  on  conciliation  ;  "  some  rocks 
are  to  be  blasted  on  the  line  to-day,  would  you 
like  to  see  it  V 

"  Oh  !  so  much !"  cried  Silvia,  colouring  with 
pleasure,  and  she  could  not  help  giving  Mr. 
Meredith  a  grateful  look;  for  though  Madame 
de  l'Epine  did  not  know  it,  she  had  ten  days  be- 
fore'expressed  in  Ins  presence  a  wish  to  see 
that  very  operation  of  blasting.  He  had  been 
silent  at  the  time,  but,  as  Silvia  saw,  he  had 
not  forgotten  her  desire,  nor  neglected  to  gratify 
it  when  the  time  came. 

"  When  are  we  going  ?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  looked  at  her  brother,  who 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"  It  will  be  well  if  Mademoiselle  Nardi  will 
soon  get  ready,"  he  said. 

"  At  once,  at  once  !"  cried  Silvia,  and  she 
left  the  room  in  sudden  haste. 

"  What  a  child  she  is!"  said  Madame  de  TEpine 
kindly. 
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"  A  very  unamiable  child,"  replied  her  brother 
smiling.  "  I  hope  you  saw  the  look  she  gave 
me,  when  she  saw  me  sitting  behind  your 
chair." 

"  She  is  half  wild  still,  I  do  believe,"  said 
Madame  de  l'Epine  indulgently. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered  composedly. 

"  I  love  her  dearly,"  pursued  his  sister,  "  and 
yet,  Charles,  I  confess  it  I  am  glad  you  have 
given  her  up,  and " 

She  did  not  go  on.  Mr.  Meredith  had  started, 
and  his  pale  face  was  in  a  flame. 

"  Given  her  up !"  he  said  vehemently,  "  I  shall 
give  her  up  when  she  lies  dead  before  me,  and 
not  till  then !" 

Nothing  could  exceed  Madame  de  l'Epine's 
astonishment  at  this  impassioned  declaration. 
A  volcano  bursting  forth  from  the  frozen  peaks 
of  a  glacier  could  not  have  amazed  her  more 
than  her  cool  brother  when  he  spoke  thus.  She 
raised  her  hands  in  deprecation. 

"  Oh  !  Charles,  Charles !"  she  said.  She  could 
say  no  more. 

"  Of  course  you  think  me  mad,"  he  said. 
"  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  strong  passion  is  not 
one  of  the  forms  of  insanity,  and  yet  I   do  not 
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think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  nobler  and  a  better 
thing.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  bent  on  this. 
Let  her  be  what  she  pleases,  capricious,  exacting, 
unreasonable,  all  that  can  provoke  a  wise  man, 
I  am  bent  on  having  her." 

"  But,  Charles,"  began    his  sister — then    she 
paused. 

"  Speak  on." 

"  1  fear  I  shall  give  you  pain." 

"  Never  mind." 

"  I  fear,  I  really  fear,  you  can  never  overcome 
her  prejudice." 

"  You  mean  that  she  dislikes  me  V 

She  was  silent.  Mr.  Meredith  smiled  and 
looked  at  her  steadily. 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  it,"  he  said,  "  and  do 
not  think  me  vain  if  I  tell  you  it  is  my  belief 
she  likes  me  better  than  she  herself  knows. 
But  this  time,"  he  added  with  some  emphasis, 
"  I  shall  not  speak  without  being  very  sure  of 
of  her  answer." 

Madame  de  I'Epine  was  more  amazed  than 
ever.  She  clasped  her  hands,  and  letting  them 
fall  on  her  lap,  she  looked  up  at  her  brother. 

"  Charles,"  she  said,  M  I  have  not  always  been 
present  this  winter,  when  you  were  together. 
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What  can  have  passed  so  different  from  what 
I  have  seen  that  you  come  to  this  conclusion  V 

"Nothing.  She  has  been  what  you  see 
her." 

"  And  yet,  Charles,  you  think  she  likes  you." 

"  I  may  be  mistaken." 

"  And  if  you  were,  Charles,  and  if  she  leaves 
us  as  she  may  when  the  year  is  out,  and  then 
goes  back  to  her  own  country,  can  you  prevent 
it?" 

He  was  silent. 

"  Can  you  prevent  what  would  most  probably 

follow  r 

Madame  de  l'Epine  evidently  meant  that 
Silvia,  if  she  returned  to  Italy,  would  marry 
there;  and  though  she  did  not  allude  to  this 
contingency  more  plainly,  her  brother  under- 
stood her  quite  well. 

"  If  you  knew  the  pain  you  give  me  by  speak- 
ing so,"  he  said  after  a  while,  "  you  would  not 
do  it,  Josephine.  Yet  I  don't  fear  this  thing, 
only  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  I  am  no  pro- 
phet to  say  what  shape  the  future  will  take, 
but  of  this  I  feel  sure,  whilst  I  live  she  shall  be, 
no  other  man's  wife.  Do  not  look  frightened, 
Josephine,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  all  I  mean  is 
that  she  must  like  me." 
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Madame  de  l'Epine  did  not  venture  to  answer. 
Passion,  when  it  takes  hold  of  men  and  women 
of  strong  will,  no  matter  what  its  aim  may  be, 
love,  fame  or  power,  is  like  fire,  a  thing  not  to 
be  tampered  with.  Moreover,  she  began  to 
understand  how  irresistible  a  temptation  this 
shrewd,  credulous  little  Italian  girl  must  prove 
to  a  man  like  her  brother,  who  had  met  more 
angels  than  are  to  be  found  out  of  books,  for 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  Being  an  absent 
man,  he  had  not  seen,  perhaps,  the  sweetness  of 
those  said  angels,  for  this  girl's  faults  seemed  to 
have  proved  more  attractive  to  him,  just  as  they 
were  more  visible  than  all  their  virtues. 

"  I  see  you  cannot  understand  this,"  said  Mr. 
Meredith,  after  looking  very  attentively  at  his 
sister's  troubled  face,  "  and  yet  is  it  so  wonder- 
ful ?  When  a  girl  is  as  full  of  faults  as  she  is, 
when  she  is  rather  ignorant,  passionate  and 
wayward,  when  education  and  the  world  have 
given  her  no  charm,  but  all  springs  from  the  fret' 
bountiful  hand  of  nature,  when  she  is  thus  and 
yet  is  beloved,  she  cannot  be  loved  coldly  or 
tamely.  She  must  be  to  the  man  who  overlooks 
her  imperfections,  as  the  first  woman  was  to  the 
first  man  :  flesh  of  his  own  flesh." 
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"  Oh !  Charles,  you  are  smitten." 

"  I  am  smitten,  and  desperately,  if  you  like  it. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  another  like  her.  I  could 
walk  to  the  world's  end  to  have  her.  I  see  her 
faults,  which  she  sees  too ;  but  I  see  with  them 
a  hundred  graces,  of  which  she  is  as  unconscious 
as  a  child.  She  knows  she  is  young  and  pretty, 
but  so  are  many  whom  one  sees  and  forgets : 
her  irresistible  charm  is  not  to  know  how  she  is 
charming." 

Madame  de  l'Epine's  uneasiness  encreased  as 
she  heard  her  brother.  She  saw  nothing  but  grief 
and  trouble  in  store  for  him.  Silvia  might  like 
him  better  than  she  thought  or  knew,  but  Jose- 
phine had  seen  no  signs  of  that  liking,  and  was 
inclined  to  doubt  its  existence.  Mr.  Meredith 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  must  pre- 
vail ever  this  wilful  girl's  prejudice,  but  then 
he  did  not  suspect  that  he  had  a  rival.  He  had 
never  heard  why  Silvia's  stay  at  Lady  John's 
house  had  been  so  brief;  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Lovell's  admiration.  Now,  Lady  John,  who  had 
strong  reasons  for  eschewing  a  London  season, 
had  come  back  to  Saint  Remy,  with  spring. 
Mr.  Lovell  was  expected.  Something  might 
occur  to  bring  these  two  in  opposition — they  had 
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never  liked  each  other — and  Josephine  thought, 
with  secret  dread,  that  unconsciously  Silvia 
might  kindle  the  long  smouldering  embers  of 
their  mutual  hate.  "  Oh !  that  I  had  never 
brought  her  here,"  she  thought,  with  a  sinking 
heart,  "  that  I  had  never  brought  her."  Some- 
thing of  her  thoughts  Mr.  Meredith  read  in  her 
troubled  face  ;  but  he  only  smiled  : 

"  It  will  end  better  than  you  think,  Josephine," 
he  said  kindly.  "  It  may  be  that  I  am  presump- 
tuous, but  it  may  be,  too,  that,  quickened  by  hope 
and  fear,  my  insight  of  a  girl's  feelings  is  keen- 
er than  yours — woman  though  you  be.  You 
asked  me  the  other  day  about  my  lion's  skin.  I 
evaded  the  inquiry,  and  Mademoiselle  Nardi's 
eyes  remained  bent  on  her  work.  For  the  last 
four  months  that  skin  has  been  in  her  room.  A 
remark  your  father  made  in  her  presence  sug- 
gested the  gift.  She  never,  it  seems,  mention- 
ed it  to  you ;  she  never  thanked  me  for  it  ;  but 
she  kept  it." 

Madame  de  l'Epine  looked  surprised,  and 
scarcely  pleased;  but  after  a  while  she  smiled 
and  sighed — 

"I  begin  to  think  you  are  right,  Charles. 
The  girl  who  keeps  a  young  man's  gift,  and  never 
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so  much  as  thanks  him  for  it,  pledges  herself 
farther  and  deeper  than  she  knows.  And  I  trust 
Silvia  will  redeem  that  pledge,  since  your  heart 
is  set  upon  her.     I  might  wish  indeed " 

She  ceased  abruptly ;  for  the  door  opened,  and 
Silvia  came  in.  She  had  heard  nothing,  but  she 
gave  them  a  quick,  half  shy,  half  mistrustful 
look.  Something  in  their  two  faces  told  her 
they  had  been  speaking  of  her,  and  she  rapidly 
concluded  that  she  had  not  been  praised  in  her 
absence. 

"  They  had  read  the  meaning  of  her  face  when 
she  came  in,  and  saw  Mr.  Meredith,"  said  Con- 
science, "  and,  of  course,"  added  the  severe  Cen- 
sor, "  they  had  not  liked  it." 

With  a  sort  of  hesitation  and  flurry  very  un- 
usual to- her,  Silvia  turned  to  her  friend.  Was 
she  late,  was  it  still  too  early  ? 

"  No,  she  was  quite  in  time,"  replied  Madame 
de  l'Epine ;  "  but  she  had  forgotten,  talking  thus 
to  Charles,  that  they  were  going;  she  would 
soon  be  ready,  however." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  Silvia,  fearful  of 
being  left  alone  with  Mr.  Meredith,  who  had  not 
stirred  hastily, said  she  would  wait  in  the  garden. 
She  went  out,  walking  up  a  shady  path,  and 
feeling  half  vexed  with  herself. 
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"  He  is  civil  and  kind  to  me,"  she  thought, 
"  why  can  I  not  at  least  be  civil  to  him?" 

Alas  !  Silvia,  you  little  know  how  far  is  Mr. 
Meredith  from  desiring  your  civility.  He  sits 
as  you  have  left  him,  watching  your  light  young 
figure  going  up  through  the  shade  and  sunshine 
of  the  path,  and  he  dreams  of  a  future  in  which 
you  will  give  him  something  far  beyond  that 
courtesy  which  we  yield  to  the  merest  stranger. 
You  little  know,  as  you  reprove  yourself,  that 
in  Mr.  Meredith's  thoughts  you  are  already  his, 
that  he  has  already  forgiven  his  little  wife  all 
the  sins  of  his  wilful  young  mistress,  or  made 
her  expiate  them  by  many  an  endearing  con- 
fession. And  let  none  blame  him  for  the  fond 
illusion.  It  springs  from  deeper  and  truer 
feelings  than  presumption  or  vain  hope.  The 
future  is  the  dearest  part  of  every  strong  desire. 
It  is  the  chief  food  of  a  mother's  love,  and  it 
may  well  charm  a  young  lover's  fancy. 

Madame  de  l'Epine,  too,  had  her  thoughts  as 
she  left  her  brother  and  slowly  went  up  to  her 
room.  Her  thin  hand  rested  on  the  balusters, 
and  she  stood  still  to  think  as  well  as  to  rest ; 
that  lion  skin,  to  say  the  truth,  haunted  her 
strangely.      That  her  brother   should  lay  this 
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trophy  at  Silvia's  little  feet,  for  them  to  tread 
on  night  and  morning,  was  not  very  surprising  ; 
that  Silvia  should  not  have  mentioned  the  matter 
to  her  was  allowable — Madame  de  l'Epine  re- 
membered having  in  some  sort  forbidden  the 
subject — but  it  was  incredible  that  she  should 
never  have  thanked  Mr.  Meredith  for  so  hand- 
some a  present,  and  yet  have  kept  it.  "  If  she 
has  done  this,"  thought  Madame  de  l'Epine,  "  she 
likes  him,  even  though  she  does  not  know  it." 
But  had  she  done  it  ?  Might  there  not  be  some 
mistake  in  this  matter  ?  She  had  reached  the 
door  of  Silvia's  room  ;  it  stood  a-jar,  and  Ma- 
dame de  l'Epine  pushed  it  open.  The  sunshine 
was  pouring  in,  the  morning  breeze  gently 
stirred  the  muslin  curtains  of  the  snow-white 
bed,  and  before  it,  on  the  polished  floor,  lay  the 
tawny  spoils  of  the  African  lion.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  now,  still  Madame  de  l'Epine  looked  like 
one  in  a  dream.  Every  day  Silvia  had  used  this 
skin ;  every  day  she  had  knelt  down  upon  it  to 
pray  before  the  carved  ivory  crucifix  which  her 
friend  had  given  her,  and  still  she  had  been 
silent. 

"  Is  it  not  handsome  ?"  said  Silvia's  voice  ;  and 
looking    round,  Madame   de  l'Epine    saw   her 
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standing  behind  her  with  a  raised  colour  and  a 
slightly  embarrassed  look. 

"  Very  handsome.  I  had  no  suspicion  it  was 
here  when  I  asked  Charles  about  it  the  other 
day." 

"  Oh !  you  know  you  did  not  wish  me  to  men- 
tion it,"  quickly  said  Silvia. 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  quietly  replied  Madame 
de  l'Epine ;  and  in  her  heart  she  thought,  "  She 
likes  him." 

We  seldom  welcome  change  in  events  to  which 
we  have  grown  reconciled.  Madame  de  l'Epme 
had  accustomed  herself  to  think  it  was  for  the 
best  that  her  brother  should  not  marry  Silvia. 
She  liked  this  young  girl  very  dearly,  but  she 
doubted  her  power  of  making  him  or  any  wise 
man  happy.  Then,  though  Mr.  Meredith  had 
embraced,  and  was  pursuing  his  profession  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  independant  of  his 
rich  cousin  Miss  Meredith,  Madame  de  TEpine 
could  not  wish  him  to  lose  the  handsome  in- 
heritance which  was  to  be  his  if  he  did  not  dis- 
please that  lady.  Now,  was  his  marriage  with 
a  little  wild  portionless  Italian  girl  likely  to 
please  her  %  Reason  and  some  knowledge  of 
Miss  Meredith's  prejudices  both  said  No. 
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"  It  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  all 
over  at  once,"  thought  Madame  de  l'Epine,  much 
troubled,  "and  better  than  all  would  it  have  been 
if  I  had  not  brought  her  here." 

When  she  had  asked  Silvia  to  come  and  spend 
a  year  with  her,  Madame  de  l'Epine  had  not 
contemplated  that  this  young  girl  and  her  bro- 
ther should  be  in  the  same  house,  or  do  more 
than  meet ;  for  Mr.  Meredith  was  in  England 
then,  and  was  even  to  remain  there.  But  when 
business  brought  him  to  Saint  Remy,  Madame  de 
l'Epine  could  not  remain  in  Paris  and  be  at  peace, 
and  so  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mademoiselle  Nardiwere, 
against  her  original  intention,  thrown  together. 
Much  as  she  liked  Silvia,  she  could  not  now 
help  feeling  how  far  better  it  would  have  been 
for  Mr.  Meredith's  prospects  if  she  had  remained 
in  Italy.  But  as  the  unkind  thought  woke  in 
her  heart,  her  look  fell  on  Silvia,  who  stood  by 
her  side  eyeing  her  rather  wistfully.  And  when 
she  saw  this  bright  young  girl,  and  remembered 
how  passionately  her  brother  loved  her,  she 
wondered  at  the  worldly  turn  her  thoughts  had 
been  taking. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  spot  where  the  rocks  were  to  be  blasted 
lay  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and  there 
Silvia  and  Madame  de  l'Epine,  who  could  not 
walk  so  far,  short  though  the  distance  was, 
alighted  from  the  carriage  which  had  brought 
them,  and  were  joined  by  the  Captain. 

"  Here  is  a  glorious  place  for  you,"  he  said  in 
his  exuberant  way  ;  "  a  grand  place,"  he  added, 
helping  them  down  a  steep  and  narrow  path, 
leading  to  the  line. 

It  passed  through  a  ravine  which  man's  hand 
had  deepened.  On  either  side  rose  a  rugged 
wall  clothed  with  hanging  verdure,  and  a  beet- 
ling ridge  of  rock  with  an  irregular  gap  in  the 
middle,  like  an  ever  open  gate,  blocked  up  the 
track  of  the  railway,  as  if  daring  man  to  go 
farther. 

The  spot  was  wild,  but  not  without  a  sort  of 
beauty.      The   brown  rocks,  the  green  slopes, 
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the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  silent  line  beneath, 
made  a  grand  and  lonely  picture.  Everything 
we  see  more  or  less  reminds  us  of  that  which 
we  love ;  and  as  Silvia  stood  still  and  looked 
down  below  her,  a  landscape  by  Muziano  which 
she  had  seen  once,  a  desert  with  Saint  Jerom 
praying  in  the  gloom  of  his  rocky  cave,  seemed 
to  rise  before  her.  And  she  saw  not  merely  the 
picture,  but  the  old  heathen  temple  now  turned 
into  a  Christian  church  in  which  it  hung.  She 
saw  its  tall  marble  columns  rising  high  to  the 
lofty  roof;  its  deep  windows  through  which  the 
broad  sunlight  came  pouring  in  on  the  mosaic 
floor.  She  saw  a  Roman  Balia  praying  in  a 
lonely"chapel,  with  a  white  kerchief  on  her  head 
and  a  coral  necklace  round  her  brown  neck,  and 
by  her  side  a  wondering  child,  who  looked  up 
at  the  great  picture  in  silent  awe.  She  saw 
them  both,  the  nurse  and  the  little  foster  daugh- 
ter, and  in  that  vision  of  the  past  she  forgot 
the  present,  till  the  Captain's  voice  roused  her 
from  the  dream. 

"  This  is  a  splendid  place  for  you  !"  he  cried 
in  great  glee,  "  a  noble  place,  Mademoiselle 
Nardi,  a  new  Thermopylae,  if  need  were,  for  one. 
The  Persians  are  beyond  there,  and  Xerxes  is 
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sitting  on  his  throne  on  yonder  high  place  where 
you  see  a  furze  bush,  and  here  below  are  the 
Spartans,  with  their  brave  Leonidas,  all  to  sup 
with  Pluto  to-night.  There  never  were  such 
grand  fellows,  never,  combing  out  their  long 
hair,  in  brave  defiance.  As  for  Xerxes,  of  all 
mean,  sneaking,  contemptible  despots,  he  was 
peer.  A  low-minded,  revengeful,  cowardly 
rascal." 

"  May  I  ask  of  whom  you  are  speaking  so 
kindly?"  here  put  in  Mr.  Meredith,  suddenly 
joining  them. 

"  Of  Xerxes,"  composedly  replied  the  Captain, 
"  of  the  base  wretch  who  had  his  dead  enemy 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  whom  I  should  like  to 
kick  out  of  history,"  he  vehemently  added, 
striking  the  earth  with  his  stick. 

"  Poor  Xerxes !"  said  Mr.  Meredith  smiling, 
"  I  believe  it  was  he  who  said  a  god  led  him  on, 
and  that  the  Persian  Empire  should  have  the 
sky  for  a  boundary.  And  you  would  kick  him 
out  of  history  ?" 

"Ay,  that  I  would,"  heartily  rejoined  his 
stepfather  ;   "  a  mean,  disreputable " 

His  invectives  were  cheeked  by  Mr.  Meredith, 
who,  without  heeding  him,  stepped  before   Sil- 
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via  and  said  hastily,   "  Take  care,  Mademoiselle 
Nardi,  you  must  go  no  farther." 

"We  must  wait,"  she  replied  with  a  little 
frown,  and  feeling  much  inclined  to  pass  on, 
spite  his  prohibition. 

"  We  must  indeed  !  To  wait  is  the  law  of 
most  things.  The  very  spirits  of  your  Roman 
ancestors  had  to  wait  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx 
ere  they  could  be  ferried  over,  you  know." 

"  But  they  were  dead !"  said  Silvia  demurely. 

"tJust  so,  and,  as  someone  has  shrewdly  ob- 
served, being  dead,  they  had  plenty  of  time." 

"  Then  we  must  not  pass  on,"  petulantly  re- 
marked Silvia. 

"  You  must  not  indeed.  If  Jupiter  himself 
had  nodded  three  times  over  it  and  shaken  his 
ambrosial  curls — what  a  coxcomb  they  make 
of  him  ! — this  matter  could  not  be  more  firmly 
fixed.     Please  to  come  this  way." 

He  showed  them  up  to  a  high  spot,  where 
they  could  see  the  explosion  safely,  then  left 
them  to  join  the  workmen  behind  the  rocks. 

"  Now,  MademoiselleNardi,"  said  the  Captain, 
who  stood  by  her  with  his  legs  apart  and  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  "  you  are  to  consider 
this  green  bank  on  which  you  and  Josephine 
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are  sitting  as  the  battlements  of  a  besieged 
city,  of  which  I  am  the  governor,  and  you  two 
sovereign  ladies.  Our  ally,  Lady  John,  has  pro- 
mised us  succour,  and  you  have  climbed  up  here, 
like  the  sister  of  Blue  Beard's  wife,  to  see  if 
the  friendly  forces  are  coming.  In  the  mean- 
while your  insidious  foe,  General  Meredith,  has 
been  mining  his  way  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
citadel,  and  is  now  going " 

A  violent  explosion  interrupted  the  Captain's 
account  of  the  siege.  With  a  sound  of  thunder, 
and  as  if  scattered  about  by  Titan  hands,  the 
rocks  flew  up  into  the  air ;  and  when  they  fell 
back  midst  dust  and  smoke,  Silvia  uttered  a  cry 
of  delight  and  surprise  as  the  long  winding  line 
appeared  beyond  a  broad  wide  gap. 

"  Well,"  asked  Mr.  Meredith  crossing  the  ruins 
to  join  them,  "  how  do  you  like  this  V* 

"  Oh  !  so  much,"  cried  Silvia  gaily,  though  he 
was  not  addressing  her  in  particular. 

"  Yes,  but  the  noise  has  proved  too  much  for 
Josephine,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  we  must  surren- 
der, Charlie — in  plain  speech,  we  must  go." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Madame  de  l'Epiue, 
looking  at  Silvia's  disappointed  face ;  "  but  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  stay." 
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She  looked  pale  and  unwell.  Silvia  warmly 
bade  her  not  think  of  her ;  and  Mr.  Meredith, 
full  of  concern,  escorted  them  to  the  carriage. 
"  How  kind  he  is  to  his  sister,  how  tender  of 
her,"  Silvia  conld  not  help  thinking ;  and  she 
sighed  to  remember  her  own  lonely  lot. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  went  np  to  her  room  to 
rest  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  chateau. 
Silvia  remained  below,  and  sat  on  a  bench  in 
the  garden.  She  felt  in  a  very  dreamy  mood, 
and  cared  neither  to  work  nor  to  read.  Her 
eyes  were  looking  at  a  bed  of  bright  wall- 
flowers dancing  in  the  sun,  but  we  doubt  if 
she  saw  them ;  and  her  hand  played  mechani- 
cally with  her  watch-guard.  Suddenly  she 
missed  a  little  locket  which  the  Principessa  had 
given  her  at  parting.  She  looked  hastily  for 
it.  It  was  gone.  It  was  not  on  the  ground 
near  her.  "  Perhaps  I  left  it  in  the  carriage," 
thought  Silvia.  She  quickly  went  round  the 
chateau  to  the  remise  under  which  Joseph, 
Madame  de  l'Epine's  coachman,  was  cleaning 
the  venerable  vehicle  ;  but  neither  on  nor  under 
the  cushions  was  the  locket  to  be  found.  She 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  garden,  and  looked 
all  the  way,  but  the  little  enamel  trinket  of  blue 
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and  gold  nowhere  shone  on  her  path.  "  I  mnst 
have  left  it  by  the  line,"  thought  Silvia.  She 
did  not  take  time  to  hesitate.  She  quickly 
went  down  the  avenue  facing  Mr.  Meredith's 
study,  unlocked  the  grated  door  with  which  it 
ended,  and  putting  the  key  in  her  pocket, 
slipped  out  into  the  forest  like  a  bird  escaping 
from  its  cage.  A  winding  path,  cool  and 
green,  was  her  road.  Silvia  entered  it,  feeling 
rather  wicked  at  going  out  thus  alone  and 
without  leave,  and  enjoying  the  disapprobation 
which  Mr.  Meredith  was  sure  to  feel,  though  he 
would  not  express  it.  "  I  know  he  is  always 
blaming'  me,"  she  thought,  a  little  resentfully. 
"  I  know  he  was  criticizing  me  this  morning  to 
Josephine  when  I  came  in — well,  then,  I  shall 
show  him  that  I  do  not  care  about  it." 

But  when  after  a  quick  walk  Silvia  came  out 
of  the  forest,  she  saw  that  all  the  men  were 
gone  from  the  line.  The  place  looked  very 
lonely  and  very  silent  now.  The  hot  sun  of 
noon  was  pouring  down  on  the  blasted  rocks, 
and  on  the  long  winding  line  that  passed  be- 
tween them.  The  grassy  slopes  glittered  in 
the  yellow  light ;  the  green  forest  was  dark  and 
still  as  if  it  had  been  enchanted.     Not  a  cloud 
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softened  the  pitiless  blue  of  the  sky ;  every- 
thing she  gazed  on  looked  scorching  and  athirst, 
and,  to  Silvia's  seeming,  very  desolate  in  its 
lonely  beauty.  She  cast  a  half-frightened  look 
around,  then  began  her  search.  Often  did  a 
yellow  buttercup  mislead  her,  and  a  round 
white  daisy  lying  low  in  the  grass  lead  her 
astray.  But  her  locket  was  not  to  be  found. 
Unconsciously  she  wandered  beyond  the  spot 
where  she  could  have  lost  it,  and  found  herself 
amongst  the  rocks  that  had  been  blasted. 
They  lay  tossed  about,  deep  buried  in  the  earth 
of  a  sloping  bank,  so  rich  in  flowers  that  Silvia 
stood  still  for  a  moment  in  delighted  surprise — 
blue  hyacinths  rising  straight  and  still  on  their 
stalks;  purple  violets  low  hidden  midst  their 
leaves ;  starry  anemones  grew  everywhere 
around  her ;  and  here  and  there  a  bright  celan- 
dine reared  its  little  golden  head  amongst 
them.  It  was  as  if  the  warmth  of  this  sweet 
spring  noon  had  tempted  these  shy  beauties 
from  the  shade  of  the  forest  out  on  that  sunny 
bank,  there  to  waylay  Silvia  with  their  frag- 
rance and  their  loveliness. 

From   the   days   of   Proserpina   downwards, 
girls  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
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of  gathering  wild  flowers.  Silvia  forgot  her 
errand ;  she  forgot  too  the  loneliness  of  the 
spot — at  once  her  eager  little  hands  were  busy 
with  the  violets,  pitilessly  plucking  them  from 
their  mossy  nests.  Lured  on  by  the  hope  of 
finding  more,  she  stepped  round  a  rugged  frag- 
ment of  rock,  still  brown  with  the  earth  from 
which  it  had  been  torn,  and  to  which  a  few 
drooping  weeds,  fast  fading  in  the  noonday 
sun,  still  clung.  But  with  a  low,  startled  cry 
she  stepped  back  again  as  she  thus  came  on 
Mr.  Meredith,  who  half-stood,  half-knelt  behind 
the  rock,  looking  intently  at  the  ground.  He 
started  to  his  feet  on  seeing  her,  seized  her 
hand,  and  in  a  moment,  as  it  seemed  to  Silvia, 
they  were  running  up  the  slope  together,  and 
had  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

"  What  brought  you  back  ?"  he  cried,  as  they 
stood  within  the  shelter  of  the  trees ;  "  stand 
back  !  farther,  farther  still !" 

Silvia  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  then 
cast  a  frightened  look  on  the  spot  they  had 
left.  She  only  saw  the  wide,  lonely  landscape, 
on  which  not  one  human  figure  was  visible,  ly- 
ing in  the  hot  glaring  sun. 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Meredith  ?"  she  asked ;  "  what 
danger  was  there !" 
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"  None,  I  daresay,"  he  replied,  once  more  quite 
calm,  "but  it  is  never  quite  safe  to  go  where 
mines  have  been  sprung.  One  may  have  been 
forgotten,  for  instance.  I  believe  you  came 
for  this,"  he  added,  placing  her  little  locket  in 
her  hand,  "  I  found  it  just  now  ;  and  now  since 
you  have  got  it,  allow  me  to  advise  you  to  go 
back  to  the  chateau  at  once." 

Silvia  took  the  locket  from  his  hand,  but 
never  removed  her  eyes  from  his  face. 

"  And  you,"  she  said. 

"  Oh !  I  must  stay  and  see  that  all  is  right." 

Silvia  took  two  steps  as  if  to  leave  him,  then 
came  back. 

"  All  is  not  right,"  she  said ;  "  you  are  de- 
ceiving me,  Mr.  Meredith,  all  is  not  right.  What 
were  you  looking  for  when  I  came  upon  you — 
why  did  you  hurry  me  here  *?  Why  do  you  al- 
ways look  over  there?  as  if  expecting  some- 
thing.    Why  do  you  stay  and  bid  me  go  Y* 

Mr.  Meredith's  only  answer  was  to  make  her 
enter  the  forest  a  little  more,  whilst  standing  in 
front  of  her,  he  continued  to  look  at  the  blasted 
rocks  with  the  keenest  attention. 

"  You  will  not  tell  me,"  impetuously  said  Sil- 
via ;  "  then  I  shall  go  myself  and  see." 
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She  stepped  forward,  but  Mr.  Meredith  ar- 
rested her  with  a  swift  and  startled  gesture. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven  do  not !"  he  said, 
much  moved.  "  Some  traitor  has  been  at  work 
here,  since  you  will  know  the  truth,  and  if  I 
had  not  been  on  my  guard,  all  my  labour  might 
have  been  ruined  this  very  night.  Now,  I  be- 
live,  that,  to  speak  classically,  the  serpent  has 
lost  its  fangs.  Still  some  spots  may  have 
escaped  my  notice — spots  pregnant  with  danger 
or  death." 

"  Then  why  were  you  there,"  she  asked, 
"  why  were  you  there,  Mr.  Meredith  ?" 

He  half  smiled  at  her  scolding  tone,  but  the 
smile  died  on  his  lips  as  a  glimmer  of  light  ap- 
peared among  the  rocks,  a  faint  explosion  fol- 
lowed, then  dust  rose  in  eddies  and  fell  back 
again  on  the  quiet  air. 

Silvia  grew  wrhite,  and  Mr.  Meredith  laughed 
scornfully. 

"Who  did  this?"  she  asked;  "who  is  he? 
AYhere  is  he  ?  Oh !  why  will  you  stand  here  ? 
Oh!  come  on — come  on!  Oh!  why  will  you 
stand  here  ?" 

"  So  he  came  to  see  how  his  work  was  pros- 
pering," said  Mr.  Meredith,  without  heeding  her 
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entreaties ;  "  well,  he  has  seen  it,  has  he  not, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi?  Do  not  tremble  so,  the 
traitor  is  far  enough  by  this.     Besides " 

He  did  not  proceed. 

Silvia,  whose  intent  look  had  been  fastened 
on  the  blasted  rocks,  threw  herself  before  him 
with  a  low  cry.  There  was  a  flash,  a  report, 
and  a  whistling  through  the  brushwood,  and  the 
green  head  of  a  young  sapling  fell  severed  at 
Silvia's  feet.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Meredith  had 
seized  her  and  placed  her  within  cover  of  the 
forest. 

"  Some  poacher's  mistake,"  he  said,  with  as- 
sumed composure. 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Silvia,  breathlessly,  "  I  saw  a 
man  creeping  behind  the  rocks,  and  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun  flashing  in  the  sunlight." 

"  Stand  here,"  said  Mr.  Meredith;  and  placing 
her  behind  the  massive  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  he 
turned  as  if  to  leave  her. 

Wild  with  terror,  Silvia  again  threw  herself 
before  him.  He  attempted  to  put  her  by,  but 
she  laid  her  two  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"  You  shall  not,"  she  gasped,  "  you  shall 
not!" 

"  I  must,"  he  replied  almost  angrily. 
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"I  tell  you  I  will  not  let  you,"  she  said 
breathlessly.  "  You  shall  kill  me  first.  Go  if  you 
dare  P 

We  cannot  deny  our  blood  and  our  race. 
The  gay  young  Silvia  was  now  a  vehement  and 
impassioned  Italian  girl.  And  for  a  moment 
Mr.  Meredith  did  not  move,  he  did  not  speak. 
The  touch  of  her  little  hands  kept  him  as  mo- 
tionless as  if  he  had  been  enchanted,  and  he 
looked  down  into  her  pale  face  like  one  be- 
witched. 

"  This  way,"  she  said  impetuously,  and  point- 
ing to  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  "  This  way,  I 
tell  you,"  she  cried,  seeing  him  hesitate,  "  that 
if  you  go  out  to  the  murderer,  I  will  go  too." 

Mr.  Meredith  yielded  without  a  word.  They 
plunged  into  the  forest,  and  before  five  minutes 
were  over  they  stood  safe  in  one  of  its  deepest 
and  darkest  recesses.  Tall  trees,  with  broad 
spreading  branches,  brushwood  thick  and  green 
rose  around  them,  a  seemingly  impenetrable 
screen  from  the  most  searching  eye. 

"  You  must  rest  here  for  a  few  moments," 
said  Mr.  Meredith,  seeing  her  breathless.  Silvia 
sank  down  on  the  root  of  a  gnarled  oak,  and 
bowing  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  gave  way, 
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and  burst  into  passionate  tears.  "  You  are  safe 
now,"  he  said,  soothingly ;  "  indeed  you  are, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi." 

"  And  do  I  think  of  myself?"  she  asked,  in  a 
broken  tone,  as  she  suddenly  removed  her  hands, 
and  looked  up  into  his  face.  "I  do  not,  Mr. 
Meredith,  I  do  not ;  but  I  do  think  that  I  see 
you  full  of  strength  and  life,  and  that  if  the 
shot  had  only  gone  a  little  higher  you  might  be 
lying  cold  and  dead  upon  the  earth  before  me!" 

Mr.  Meredith  did  not  answer.  He  had  sud- 
denly turned  pale  on  seeing  that  the  muslin 
sleeve  of  the  white  body  she  wore  was  stained 
with  blood.  Without  saying  one  word  he  tore 
it  open.  The  ball  had  grazed  her  arm  above 
the  wrist,  but  it  was  a  mere  skin  wound,  and 
he  knew  it. 

"Thank  God  it  is  nothing  !"  he  said,  with  a 
relieved  sigh,  "  it  is  nothing !" 

He  said  no  more,  but  as  he  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  bound  her  arm  with  it  he  thought 
that  the  pale  girl  before  him  had  risked  her  life 
to  save  his — that  she  had  dared  him  to  leave  the 
forest  with  terror  and  despair  in  her  looks  ;  and 
whilst  his  rapid  mind  laid  sure  plans  for  the 
speedy  detection  and  punishment  of  the  mur- 
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derer,  there  also  ran  an  undercurrent  in  his 
thoughts,  and  an  intoxicating  consciousness, 
which  he  did  not  seek  to  control.  But  Silvia's 
thoughts  could  not  go  beyond  the  danger  and 
death  they  had  so  recently  escaped.  The  rust- 
ling of  a  little  creature  in  the  high  ferns  near 
them  made  her  start  to  her  feet  in  sudden 
terror. 

"  Oh !  let  us  go,  let  us  go !"  she  cried. 

Mr.  Meredith  tried  to  convince  her  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  fear  now,  but  she  was  too 
terrified  to  heed  him. 

"  Let  us  go,  let  us  go  !"  she  urged  again ;  and 
in  pity  to  her  fears  he  yielded. 

They  struck  into  the  first  path  they  found. 
It  was  narrow  and  winding ;  they  followed  it 
till  it  brought  them  to  an  avenue,  long,  cool, 
and  shady. 

"Do  you  think  we  are  safe  here?"  asked 
Silvia,  breathlessly. 

"  I  do ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  know  where 
we  are." 

"  You  do  not  ?"  she  exclaimed,  much  startled. 

"  I  do  not,  indeed.  To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge I  was  never  here  before." 

"  And  the  forest  is  a  large  one  I" 
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"  It  covers  several  square  leagues." 

Silvia  looked  around  her  with  a  sort  of  awe. 
Tall  trees  met  close  overhead,  and  faded  away 
into  a  low  arch  at  either  end  of  the  avenue. 
On  either  side  of  them  she  saw  the  column-like 
trunks  of  noble  beeches,  and  beyond  these  the 
green  and  tangled  thicket  through  which  they 
had  come.  She  looked  for  the  sky ;  it  was 
hidden,  only  here  and  there  did  a  golden  sun- 
beam pierce  the  thick  foliage,  and  light  up  the 
deep  green  moss  which  clothed  the  roots  of  the 
ancient  trees.  The  stillness  of  a  hot  noon 
brooded  over  the  spot.  Involuntarily  Silvia 
clung  closer  to  Mr.  Meredith,  and  looking  up  in 
his  face  she  whispered,  "  I  am  afraid." 

She  felt  fear  now,  but  she  had  felt  none  when 
she  had  thrown  herself  so  bravely  before  him, 
and  received  the  shot  meant  for  him. 

"It  is  very  unlikely  anyone  should  find  us 
here,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  lonely." 

And  again  she  glanced  around  her  with  a 
startled  look  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  If  he  were  to  come  upon  us  now  he  would 
murder  you,"  she  said,  lookin  up  at  Mr.  Mere- 
dith with  a  pale  rigid  face. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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"  I  am  not  without  the  means  of  defence," 
replied  Mr.  Meredith,  coolly. 

"But  he  might  steal  on  you  from  behind,'' 
she  urged.  "  Oh  !  do  let  us  leave  this  avenue 
and  go  back  to  the  thicket,  do !" 

"  And  how,  then,  shall  we  find  our  way  out?" 
he  gently  asked. 

"  Yet  let  us — let  us,"  she  entreated,  almost  in 
tears.     "  I  cannot  bear  it,  indeed  I  cannot." 

That  love  which  has  been  called  stronger 
than  death,  and  is  surely  stronger  than  its  fear, 
rose  tumultuously  within  Mr.  Meredith  as  he 
saw  and  heard  her.  Passionately  did  he  long 
to  take  this  young  girl  to  his  heart,  and,  with 
fond  words  and  tender  caresses,  to  charm  her 
fears  away.     But  all  he  said  was : 

"  Our  only  chance  is  to  keep  here,  along  this 
avenue." 

"  Here  ! — here,  where  you  can  be  shot  to  the 
heart  ?"  she  said  desperately.  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, do  you  do  it  to  torment  me  ?" 

"  I  will  do  what  you  wish,"  he  replied,  much 
troubled — "  anything  you  wish." 

He  stopped  and  stood  still  to  say  it.  The 
words  were  simple,  and  they  were  simply 
uttered,  but   they   implied  a  submission  more 
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tender  than  that  of  courtesy,  and  Silvia  felt 
them  to  her  very  heart.  Her  hand,  which  he 
had  taken  as  he  spoke,  shook  in  his,  as  if  this 
were  some  pledge  which  were  passing  between 
them — some  bond  made  and  accepted,  and 
never  again  to  be  broken.  For  a  moment  there 
was  a  rushing  sound  in  her  ears  and  a  mist 
across  her  eyes,  for  one  moment  only ;  the  next 
she  remembered  his  danger,  and  looking  hastily 
around  her,  she  showed  him  on  their  right  a 
narrow  line  passing  through  the  trees  along  the 
grass-grown  earth. 

"  This  must  lead  us  somewhere,"  she  said ; 
"  let  us  follow  that." 

"  Dear  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  he  replied  smil- 
ing, "  this  is  a  path  along  which  the  doe  has 
passed  with  her  fawn,  and  it  may  lead  us  to  her 
dwelling ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  go  there,  do 
we?" 

"Then  let  us  take  another — we  must  find 
another  !"  she  vehementlv  exclaimed.  "  We 
cannot  stay  in  this  avenue  for  that  man  to  stand 
behind  a  tree  and  shoot  you  dead,  if  he  so 
pleases." 

Tears  of  fear  and  grief  at  the  thought  stood 
in  her  eyes ;  but  in  vain  she  looked  around  her. 

h2 
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No  other  path  was  visible — nothing  save  the 
long  straight  avenue  stretching  far  away.  Mr. 
Meredith  passed  her  arm  within  his,  and  said 
kindly  :  "Let  us  at  least  go  on." 

She  yielded.  They  walked  on,  but  no  path 
appeared.  On  they  went,  till  Silvia's  strength 
began  to  fail  her.  The  sunbeams  reddened  and 
grew  longer  and  longer  as  they  crossed  the 
road,  and  still  the  end  of  the  avenue  seemed  to 
be  as  far  as  ever. 

"At  last!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Meredith,  as  they 
came  to  a  sudden  break.  "Now  we  can  find 
our  way." 

Silvia  recognised  the  place  at  once.  She  saw 
the  avenues,  the  central  pyramid,  and  its  gilt 
ball  glittering  in  the  sun,  yet  she  could  scarcely 
believe  this  was  the  spot  she  knew,  so  altered 
was  its  aspect.  The  trees  which  she  had  seen 
in  all  their  warm  autumn  glory,  were  now 
clothed  in  their  bright  spring  green.  Solemn 
and  still  they  rose  on  the  pale  sky,  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirred  their  highest  branches,  not  a  bird 
sang  on  their  boughs,  not  a  living  creature  was 
visible.  Silence  and  solitude  brooded  over 
every  avenue  as  it  stretched  a^way  in  unbroken 
perspective.     She  looked  down  one,  then  down 
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another  and  another  again,  and  everywhere  she 
saw  the  same  pale  line  passing  between  two 
forest  solitudes,  and  fading  away  in  the  soft 
bluish  tints  of  coming  evening. 

Mr.  Meredith  looked  around  him  ;  then  turn- 
ing to  Silvia,  he  said : 

"  Will  you  be  afraid  to  remain  here  a  few 
minutes  alone  ?  I  only  want  to  go  down  one 
of  the  avenues,  and  make  sure  of  certain  land- 
marks." 

Silvia,  though  her  very  heart  sank  with  fear 
within  her,  sat  down  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
pyramid  in  silent  acquiescence.  Mr.  Meredith 
went,  and  she  looked  after  him  very  wistfully. 
For  some  time  he  walked  along  the  avenue  into 
which  he  had  struck,  then  suddenly  standing 
still,  he  looked  and  listened.  After  a  moment's 
pause  he  abruptly  entered  the  forest  on  his  left, 
and  Silvia  saw  him  no  more.  She  knew  he 
would  come  back — that  her  loneliness  was  ap- 
parent, not  real ;  but  this  seeming  solitude,  so 
deep,  so  still,  so  awful  though  so  beautiful,  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  was  a  child 
still  in  some  things,  and,  childlike,  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  bowed  her  head  over 
her  lap. 
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"  Does  anything  ail  mademoiselle  ?"  asked  a 
voice  near  her. 

Silvia  looked  up  quickly,  and  saw  the  red- 
haired  innkeeper  of  Saint  R6my,  bare-headed  as 
usual,  standing  before  her. 

"  He  is  the  man,  and  he  has  been  dodging  us," 
she  thought,  starting  to  her  feet,  and  confront- 
ing him  rigid  and  pale.  There  was  nothing 
about  Jean  Varot  to  justify  her  suspicions  or 
her  fears.  He  carried  neither  gun  nor  stick,  nor 
weapon  of  any  kind,  and  he  looked  at  her  with 
all  the  steadiness  of  innocence.  Could  a  mur- 
derer look  so  %  A  murderer !  one  who  has  taken 
life,  and  who  would  take  it !  One  who  can  lay 
cowardly  snares,  who,  secure  in  darkness,  or  in 
the  means  of  flight,  can  waylay  his  victim ! 
There  is  something  dreadful  and  revolting  in 
the  thought.  And  was  this  stolid-looking  inn- 
keeper such  a  man  ?  Was  it  he  who  had  fired  at 
Mr.  Meredith  when  he  satin  the  study !  Was  it 
he  who  this  very  day  had  crept  like  a  snake  be- 
hind the  rocks  to  take  a  surer  aim  ?  Had  the  ball 
meant  for  Mr.  Meredith's  heart,  and  which  had 
grazed  her  arm, been  sped  from  Jean  Varot's  gun  t 
What  brought  him  to  this  lonely  spot,  far  from 
his  inn  and  his  business  !  Whence  had  he  come 
forth  so  suddenly  upon  her  ? 
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"  Where  is  Monsieur  Meredith  t"  she  cried  in 
French,  as  a  wild  thought  took  possession  of 
her.  "^ Where  is  he  ? — what  have  you  done  with 
him?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  Monsieur  Charles  to-day," 
composedly  replied  Jean. 

"  You  have — you  have,"  impetuously  replied 
Silvia. 

The  man  stared  at  her — somewhat  scornfully 
— and  by  way  of  answer  to  her  denunciation, 
raised  his  arm  and  pointed  to  Mr.  Meredith,  who 
was  coming  towards  them. 

With  every  step  he  took  Silvia's  heart  seemed 
to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  her  bosom.  She 
looked  at  the  two  men  as  they  met.  Jean  Varot 
had  never  looked  more  stolid,  Mr.  Meredith  more 
cold  and  impassive,  and  but  for  a  slight  motion 
of  his  right  hand  towards  his  breast-pocket, 
which  made  her  think  with  a  great  throb,  "  He 
has  weapons,  and  he  is  ready  to  use  them," 
Silvia  must  have  scouted  her  fears  as  extra- 
vagant and  wild.  Even  as  it  was,  and  spite 
that  motion  of  Mr.  Meredith's  right  hand,  which 
he  never  altered,  she  thought  as  she  gazed  at 
the  pair  : 

"Are  these  men  enemies  ?" 
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"You came  in  time,  Jean  Varot,"  composedly 
said  Mr.  Meredith,  "  we  have  lost  our  way,  which 
avenue  must  we  take  V9 

"  This,"  laconically  answered  Jean  Varot, 
pointing  to  the  central  avenue.  "  Shall  I  go 
with  you,  Monsieur  Charles  V9 

"  Thank  you,  Varot,  there  is  no  need,  I  know 
the  way  now." 

I  am  going  to  Colombes,"  said  the  innkeeper, 

can  I  do  anything  for  you  there,   Monsieur 
Charles  !" 

"Nothing,  thank  you.  Will  you  take  my 
arm,  Mademoiselle  Nardi.  But  Silvia,  whose 
face  was  ashy  pale,  whose  very  lips  were  white, 
said  faintly : 

"  I  must  rest  here  a  while." 

Jean  Varot  looked  at  her  curiously,  then  with 
a  cool  nod  walked  away. 

Silvia,  sitting  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  py- 
ramid, with  her  hands  clasped  around  her  knees, 
looked  after  him.  His  tall  ungainly  figure  les- 
sened steadily  as  he  walked  along  the  avenue, 
never  slackening  his  pace,  nor  turning  either 
right  or  left ;  and  Silvia,  still  gazing  after  him, 
as  if  some  spell  kept  her  eyes  from  turning 
away,  said  in  a  whisper  : 
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"  Mr.  Meredith,  is  that  the  man  ?" 
He  did  not  answer ;  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face.  There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Meredith  looked 
after  Jean  Varot,  then  he  turned  back  to  Silvia. 
Perhaps  as  he  gazed  down  into  her  dark  eyes, 
he  wondered,  spite  all  his  love,  "  Shall  I  or 
shall  I  not  give  that  secret  into  her  keeping  ?" 
"Yes,"  he  said  at  length,  "he  is  the  man." 
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AT  first  Silvia  could  not  utter  one  word.  Her 
eyes  had  turned  back  to  follow  the  inn- 
keeper's figure,  and  continued  to  gaze  after 
him  in  silent  fear  and  horror.  What  if  he 
should  return  !  What  if  entering  some  narrow 
path  he  should  steal  upon  them  treacherously 
from  behind !  But  no,  he  went  on  at  the  same 
steady  pace,  and  when  she  saw  how  the  dis- 
tance between  him  and  them  increased,  a  little 
colour  returned  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her 
breath  came  more  freely. 

"  Let  us  go  now,"  she  said,  suddenly  starting 
up — "now,  Mr.  Meredith,  at  once — he  cannot 
overtake  us  !" 

"  He  has  no  wish  to  do  so,"  calmly  replied 
Mr.  Meredith,  as  he  passed  her  arm  within  his. 

She  stood  still  for  one  moment  to  look  at  him. 

"  How  could  you  speak  to  him,  look  at  him, 
or  let  him  address  you  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  sort 
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of  indignation.  "  It  was  he  who  fired  at  you 
as  you  sat  in  your  study.  It  was  he  whom  I 
met  in  the  garden.  It  was  he  who  attempted 
your  life  this  very  day.  And  you  call  him 
Jean  Varot ;  you  say  '  thank  you.'  And  your 
face,  your  voice,  your  looks  betray  nothing." 

"  But  Jean  Varot  and  I  understand  each 
other  perfectly,"  answered  Mr.  Meredith,  whose 
face  grew  suddenly  stern.  "  He  knows  I  am  as 
sure  of  his  guilt  as  he  is  himself,  and  so  long  as 
I  cannot  prove  it,  he  is  glad  it  should  be  so. 
We  have  been  at  war  for  a  year,  and  up  to  this 
day  he  has  prevailed  against  me.  When  that 
shot  was  fired  at  me  last  winter,  Jean  Varot 
was  ill  in  his  bed.  When  my  papers  were 
destroyed,  Jean  Varot  was  many  miles  away ; 
and  if  my  life  was  attempted  this  morning, 
Jean  Varot's  gun,  I  am  sure,  never  left  its  well- 
known  corner  at  the  inn.  You  saw  yourself 
how  he  met  us,  cool,  fearless,  without  so  much 
as  a  switch  in  his  hand.  Then  remember 
Pataud !  Pataud,  who  fawned  on  the  man 
whom  you  mistook  for  me,  has  conceived  a 
sudden  hatred  for  Jean  Varot,  who  reared  him. 
Poor  Pataud !  he  has  been  made  to  bear  false 
testimony !" 
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"  Then  you  are  powerless  against  that  man  V 
said  Silvia,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  replied  Mr.  Meredith  ;  "  bnt  I  bide 
my  time." 

"  But  if — if  he  had  attempted  your  life  when 
we  met  near  the  pyramid !"  she  faltered. 

"  Oh !  there  was  no  fear  of  that,"  said  Mr. 
Meredith,  carelessly ;  "  much  as  Jean  Varot 
hates  me,  he  knows  better  than  to  raise  his 
hand  against  me  when  we  stand  face  to  face. 
Indeed,  if  he  fired  that  shot  at  me  to-day,  it  was 
because  his  temper  was  roused  on  seeing  him- 
self defeated  about  these  mines.  Jean  Varot  is 
an  old  soldier — he  had  mining  to  do  in  Algeria, 
and  fancied  he  knew  all  about  these  things. 
But  I  have  been  on  my  guard  for  the  last  ten 
days ;  besides,  I  understand  these  matters,  and 
he  does  not.  My  plans  were  so  laid,  my  pre- 
cautions so  taken,  that  I  could  defy  all  his 
malice ;  and  when  he  came  to-day  and  saw  that, 
his  temper,  as  I  said,  overcame  his  caution. 
Ever  since  my  papers  were  destroyed,  I  knew 
that  Jean  Varot  had  given  up  any  deliberate 
attempt  on  my  life." 

The  composure  of  Mr.  Meredith's  manner  was 
almost  more  than  Silvia  could  bear. 
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"  But  why  does  that  man  so  hate  you  ?"  she 
cried,  in  a  voice  full  of  fear  and  grief;  "  he  saved 
your  life  once.  Why  does  he  so  hate  you  now, 
Mr.  Meredith  !" 

"  The  hatred  which  turns  men  into  murderers, 
springs  more  from  the  devil  in  their  own  hearts 
than  from  the  provocation  received,"  answered 
Mr.  Meredith,  after  a  pause.  "  This  man  set  up 
an  inn  on  the  conviction  that  St.  Remy  would 
become  a  railway-station,  because  it  was  my 
interest,  or  rather  my  sister's,  that  it  should  be 
so.  Now,  not  to  treble  the  value  of  her  estate 
would  Josephine  wish  me  to  do  aught  against 
my  conscience.  I  did  help  to  prevent  the  thing 
Jean  Varot  had  set  his  heart  on,  and  in  the 
hope  of  which  he  had  invested  his  all.  He 
knows  it ;  he  considers  that  in  acting  as  I  have 
acted  I  have  not  merely  broken  my  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him,  but  in  some  sort  robbed  him, 
and  so  he  hates  me  and  thirsts  for  revenge." 

"  And  will  you  do  nothing  !"  urged  Silvia  ; 
"  Mr.  Meredith,  will  you  do  nothing  !" 

"  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  come  to 
a  sort  of  explanation  with  him,"  replied  Mr. 
Meredith,  rather  absently. 

"  With  him !"  she  exclaimed,  horrified—"  with 
him !" 
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"  Oh !  there  would  be  no  sort  of  danger  in 
that.  Still,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do  it.  I  have 
other  plans.  But  then,  can  you  keep  this  day's 
story  secret  a  little  while  1  Will  the  hurt  you 
have  received  allow  you  to  do  so  ?" 

"  No  one  shall  know  anythiug  about  it ;  but, 
Mr.  Meredith " 

She  paused  abruptly ;  he  looked  inquiringly 
in  her  face. 

"Pray  do  not  tempt  that  man  by  going  near 
him,"  she  faltered. 

"  There  is  at  least  no  hurry  for  my  doing  so," 
he  replied,  quietly ;  "  but  we  shall  soon  reach 
the  avenue.     Allow  me  to  ask  if  your  arm " 

"  It  is  all  right,"  she  interrupted,  quickly — 
"  pray  let  us  go  on." 

They  soon  left  the  dark  skirt  of  the  forest, 
unlocked  the  gate,  and  entered  the  long  avenue, 
which  ended  with  the  windows  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
study.  The  whole  front  of  the  grey  chateau 
was  turned  into  flaming  gold  by  the  red  sunset 
behind  them.  They  met  no  one.  The  house 
looked  both  silent  and  deserted. 

"  You  will  not  sit  here  to-night  fM  said  Silvia, 
abruptly,  turning  on  Mr.  Meredith  as  they  en- 
tered the  study  together  through  the  open 
French  window. 
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"  I  hope  to  spend  this  evening  in  the  draw- 
ing-room," he  replied,  smiling. 

He  did  not  say  "  in  the  drawing-room  with 
you,"  but  if  there  be  language  in  looks,  his 
meant  this.  For  a  moment  they  stood  looking 
at  each  other.  The  yellow  sunlight  which 
flooded  the  room  lit  up  Silvia's  face  and  figure. 
To  Mr.  Meredith's  eyes  she  seemed  to  stand  in 
the  very  midst  of  that  glorious  radiance,  a  be- 
ing all  life  and  brightness,  and  he  longed  to  tell 
her  so.  But  the  shade  in  which  he  stood,  and 
which  deepened  as  she  looked,  seemed  to  Silvia 
even  as  the  shadow  of  that  death  which  twice 
he  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  bro- 
ken voice,  and  turning  from  him  before  he  could 
question  or  comment,  she  opened  the  door,  and 
swiftly  ran  up  to  her  own  room. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it !"  She  said  it  to  herself  as 
she  entered  her  room,  and  saw  through  the 
open  window  the  dark  mass  of  the  forest,  behind 
which  spread  a  line  of  fire  and  gold,  telling 
where  the  sun  was  setting.  "  That  man  will 
murder  him,  and  I  cannot  bear  it !" 

The  passion  of  grief  which  she  had  found  it 
so  hard  to  restrain  in  Mr.  Meredith's  presence, 
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now  came  back  to  her  with  tenfold  power.  But 
her  whole  soul — her  whole  heart  soon  rose  at 
the  thought  of  his  danger,  and  with  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  her  temper  and  her  years  protest- 
ed against  it.  "  He  shall  not  die  !"  she  thought, 
conquering  her  tears  in  indignant  denial ;  "  the 
murderer  shall  not  prevail  against  him.  He 
shall  live  and  triumph  now  as  ever !"  She 
smiled  as  she  felt  the  smart  in  her  arm,  and  re- 
membered that  by  this  trifling  hurt  she  had 
perhaps  saved  Mr.  Meredith's  life.  She  un- 
bound the  handkerchief  he  had  tied  around  the 
wound,  and  as  she  washed  it  and  bound  it 
again,  and  changed  her  dress,  so  that  none 
should  see  or  know  what  had  happened,  she 
felt  languidly  happy.  She  vaguely  knew  what 
ailed  her,  but  she  did  not  care  to  question  her 
own  heart  too  closely.  It  is  very  sweet  some- 
times to  go  down  the  stream,  and  never  ask 
oneself  whither  one  is  going — to  shut  one's 
eyes  and  not  look,  but  let  the  waves  of  daily 
life  take  their  course,  and  bear  us  along  with 
them  between  the  pleasant  shores,  knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  either  is  within  our  reach. 

Silvia  was  scarcely  dressed  and  ready,  when 
the  dinner-bell  rang.     She  went  down  at  once, 
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feeling  anxious  and  nervous  at  the  thought  of 
having  been  missed  ;  but  the  dining-room  was 
vacant,  and  when  the  Captain  and  Madame  de 
l'Epine  appeared,  it  was  evident,  from  their  dis- 
course, that  Silvia's  long  absence  had  remained 
unperceived.  The  Captain  had  found  out  a 
new  theory  about  blasting  and  mining,  and 
Madame  de  l'Epine  was  full  of  trouble  :  there 
was  a  stain  on  her  dress. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  got  it,"  she  said, 
with  evident  annoyance,  "  and  I  have  no  Ben- 
zine here  to  take  it  out." 

"And  does  she  fret  about  that  on  the  day 
when  her  brother  was  nearly  murdered  ?" 
thought  Silvia,  with  very  unreasonable  indigna- 
tion.    "  Ah !  if  she  knew— if  she  knew." 

But  Madame  de  l'Epine's  concern  about  a  stain 
was  nothing  to  the  Captain's  strange  sugges- 
tion. 

"  These  men  of  yours,  Charles,"  he  said,  as  he 
was  carving  the  leg  of  mutton  which  had  just 
been  placed  on  the  table,  "  do  not  understand 
blasting.  You  should  have  had  Jean  Varot — 
Jean  Varot,"  continued  the  Captain,  giving  his 
knife   a  flourish.      "  That   man,    Mademoiselle 
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Nardi,  had  a  genius  for  mining,  blasting,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Which  needs  none,"  said  Mr.  Meredith, 
smiling. 

"  I  tell  you  it  does,  sir,"  testily  rejoined  the 
Captain.  "Everything  requires  genius,  and 
genius  can  be  put  in  everything,  and  Jean 
Varot  is  a  genius.  Give  him  a  pinch  of  gun- 
powder and  he  will  blow  up  a  citadel.  And  if 
you  had  only  given  him  the  opportunity  he 
would  have  done  wonders  for  you — wonders." 

"  Poor  Captain,"  thought  Silvia,  "  if  he  too 
knew — if  he  knew  !" 

"  I  wonder  if  the  post  would  carry  some  Ben- 
zine for  me  V  said  Madame  de  l'Epine,  unable 
to  forget  the  stain  in  her  dress.  "  I  am  afraid 
not." 

Silvia  could  not  help  looking  at  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. How  composedly  he  heard  them.  How 
free,  how  easy  he  looked.  To  her  the  whole 
aspect  of  life  was  altered ;  how  then  could  he 
be  so  calm  1  Had  he,  then,  forgotten  the  doings 
of  that  day  ?  That  he  had  not  she  learned  be- 
fore the  meal  was  ended. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  allow  me  to  help  you 
to  some  of  this  blancmange,"  said  the  Captain. 
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Silvia  banded  her  plate  to  the  servant,  but  in 
doing  so  she  forgot  the  hurt  her  arm  had  re- 
ceived, until  a  sharp  twinge  reminded  her  of 
its  existence,  and  brought  a  flush  of  pain  to  her 
cheek.  She  looked  round,  fearing  she  had  be- 
trayed herself,  and  in  so  doing  she  met  Mr. 
Meredith's  eyes  fastened  upon  her  with  a  look 
full  of  concern.  She  blushed  and  smiled,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Do  not  mind  it — it  is  nothing," 
but  he  continued  to  look  troubled ;  and  when, 
dinner  being  over,  Madame  de  l'Epine  went  out 
to  the  garden,  and  Silvia  followed  her,  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  he  could  find  to  join  her, 
and  say  to  her  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Your  arm  hurts  you — you  must  show  it 
to  the  doctor.  I  care  nothing  about  the  secret. 
Your  arm  must  be  attended  to." 

Silvia  smiled  bravely  in  his  face. 

"Am  I  not  a  Roman?"  she  asked,  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest.  "  Can  I  not  bear  a  little 
pain  r 

"  But  you  scarcely  eat — you  are  feverish." 

"  Mr.  Meredith,"  she  interrupted,  with  a  very 
decisive  wave  of  her  hand,  "  you  must  allow  me 
to  prove  to  you  that  I  can  keep  a  secret.  If 
that  pain  should  be  too  much  for  me,  why,  I 
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must  give  in.     Now  it  is  nothing — nothing." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?''  here  asked 
the  Captain,  joining  them. 

"  I  am  telling  Mr.  Meredith  that  a  woman  can 
keep  a  secret,"  gaily  replied  Silvia. 

"  Does  the  heretic  doubt  it  V 

"  I!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Meredith,  looking  shocked. 
"  There  is  no  subject  on  which  I  feel  more  de- 
voutly orthodox." 

But  he  again  seized  an  opportunity  to  say  to 
Silvia,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Pray  let  me  send  the  doctor,  pray  do." 

"  Not  unless  you  wish  to  offend  me,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith."   • 

"  Offend  you !" 

But  this  time  it  was  Madame  de  l'Epine  who 
came  up  to  them  and  interrupted  their  discourse. 
In  vain  Mr.  Meredith  hovered  around  them  un- 
easily, again  seeking  for  an  opportunity  which 
came  not ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  for  the 
Captain  took  hold  of  him,  and  did  not  let  him 
go  again. 

The  evening  air  seemed  to  give  Madame  de 
l'Epine  strength.  She  extended  her  walk  farther 
than  usual,  and  only  stopped  when  they  reached 
the  colonnade.     Then  she  sat  down  and  rested. 
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The  evening  was  calm  and  still — not  a  breath 
stirred  the  surface  of  the  quiet  pool.  The  dark 
columns  were  reflected  in  the  water,  in  which 
the  bending  figure  of  Flora  was  ever  looking 
down  at  herself  with  her  flowers  in  her  hand. 
A  patch  of  blue  sky,  with  a  rosy  cloud,  appeared 
in  the  centre  of  the  little  lake,  and  Silvia  watch- 
ed in  the  waters  its  slow  motions  as  it  passed 
across  the  sky.  Her  look  followed  it  till  it 
vanished ;  then,  seeking  for  it  in  the  heavens 
above,  saw  that  the  Captain  was  examining  her 
with  puzzled  attention. 

"  I  suppose  Mademoiselle  Nardi  thinks  that 
cloud  would  make  a  pleasant  little  car  to  travel 
in,"  he  said,  with  his  good-humoured  raillery, 
"  soft  and  fleecy  ;  no  corners  to  it.  Just  fit  for 
young  Hebe,  in  short,  when  my  Lady  Juno 
sends  her  on  errands." 

Silvia's  bright  smile  broke  over  her  features 
with  its  usual  sunbeam  light,  then  vanished  as 
if  behind  a  cloud,  when  she  saw,  as  she  did  see 
at  once,  that  the  Captain  was  alone.  Madame 
de  l'Epine  noticed  it,  too. 

"  Where  is  Charles  V  she  asked. 

"  Gone  back  to  the  house.  He  wants  to  go  to 
Saint  R6my,  I  believe." 
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The  colour  fled  from  Silvia's  cheeks  ;  but  she 
compelled  herself  to  look  calm.  With  that 
power  in  concealment  which  is  not  always  de- 
ceit, and  which  is  the  strength  of  her  race,  she 
betrayed  no  emotion,  but  began  gathering  the 
wild  flowers  which  grew  profusely  round.  The 
Captain  and  his  daughter  did  not  seem  to  mind 
her.  Silvia  quietly  wandered  away,  but  once 
she  was  out  of  sight,  she  ran  swiftly  along  an 
alley  till  she  came  within  view  of  the  chateau. 
She  then  slackened  her  pace,  and  entered  the 
house  leisurely ;  having  first  seen  Mr.  Meredith 
sitting  in  his  study.  He  was  not  gone,  and  if 
she  could  prevent  it,  he  should  not  go.  She 
went  up  to  her  own  room,  and  sat  there  listen- 
ing with  the  door  open.  The  house  was  very 
quiet.  The  voices  of  the  servants  sounded  at 
the  back,  faint  and  far  away.  In  the  evening 
stillness  of  the  place  and  the  hour,  Silvia  could 
hear  the  baying  of  Pataud  asking  for  his  supper 
— and  still  no  sound  came  forth  from  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's room. 

At  length  his  door  opened,  his  step  echoed  in 
the  stone  hall,  and  in  a  moment  Silvia,  pale 
and  breathless,  had  reached  the  last  steps  of 
the   stairs,   and   stood   there   looking   at   him. 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which 
each  stood  gazing  at  the  other,  she  in  a  sort  of 
anguish,  he  in  mingled  doubt  and  surprise;  then 
she  spoke. 

"  You  are  going  to  Saint  Remy,"  she  said  in  a 
low  tone. 

He  did  not  answer. 

"  Oh  !  do  not — do  not !"  she  entreated,  "  do 
not — I  cannot  bear  it !" 

He  looked  at  her,  and  it  was  very  long  in- 
deed since  he  had  thus  indulged  himself ;  but 
he  could  not,  he  would  not  help  it  now.  He 
could  not  forget  that  she  had  risked  her  life  to 
save  his ;  he  could  not  but  see  that  she  was  now 
agonized  with  fears  of  which  he  was  the  cause. 
Was  he  loved  at  last  ?  Intoxicating  question  ! 
She  was  full  of  faults.  A  wise  man  who  had  faults 
of  his  own  would  never  choose  her ;  but  he  was 
not  a  wise  man  then,  he  was  a  man  in  love,  a 
very  desperately  enamoured  man,  who  believed 
that  he  had  prevailed  over  that  proud  heart. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Saint  Remy !"  he  said, 
"  I  am  not  going  out  at  all.  On  my  word,"  he 
added,  reading  lurking  doubt  in  her  eyes. 

Her  colour  deepened,  but  she  did  not  care  to 
hide  her  relief. 
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"I  am  so  glad,"  she  said. 

And  passing  lightly  by  him,  she  ran  out  on 
the  terrace,  and  thence  vanished  down  the 
avenue  which  led  to  the  colonnade. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  was  already  returning, 
and  Silvia  met  her  leaning  rather  lanquidly  on 
her  father's  arm.  But  how  light,  how  buoyant 
felt  her  own  mood !  She  forgot  the  drama  of 
the  morning.  She  forgot  her  arm,  and  even  Mr. 
Meredith's  future  danger.  It  seemed  as  if  to 
pass  through  momentary  fear  were  only  to  ac- 
quire a  deeper  sense  of  security. 

Mr.  Meredith  joined  them  early,  and  Silvia's 
eyes  brightened  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room. 
He  had  not  been  to  Saint  Remy,  and  he  was 
safe.  She  could  lay  her  head  on  her  pillow,  and 
sleep  soundly  and  dreamlessly.  All  was  well, 
and  must  be  well.  But  the  happy  slumbers 
Silvia  had  anticipated  were  not  to  be  hers  that 
night.  A  dream,  during  which  she  went  once 
more  through  the  day's  incidents,  woke  her  as 
the  moon  was  waning.  She  started  up  with  a 
loud  cry,  which  broke  on  Madame  de  l'Epine'fl 
light  sleep,  and  brought  her  in  a  moment  to 
Silvia's  room.      She  found  her  standing  in  the 
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middle  of  the  floor,  pale,  terrified,  and  almost 
unable  to  speak. 

"  What  is  it,  Silvia,  what  has  happened  !"  she 
asked  anxiously. 

"  A  dreadful  dream — oh  !  so  dreadful  !" 

"  Go  back  to  bed,  Silvia  mia.  You  will  get 
cold  standing  thus  on  the  floor." 

"  I  dare  not.  Oh  !  I  dare  not !"  she  answered, 
with  chattering  teeth. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  stood  looking  at  her  much 
perplexed.  She  had  never  seen  her  so  before, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  act. 

"  My  goodness  !  what  has  happened  V*  asked 
Mrs.  Groom,  thrusting  in  her  brown  face  with  a 
frilled  nightcap  round  it,  at  the  door. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi  has  had  the  nightmare, 
and  is  afraid  to  go  to  bed  again." 

"  Shall  I  sit  up  with  you,  mamzelle  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Groom ;  "  that  armchair  would  do  me  very 
well  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 

Silvia  eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  and  went 
back  to  her  bed  at  once.  Madame  de  l'Epine, 
after  saying  a  few  kind  soothing  words,  retired; 
and  Mrs.  Groom,  making  herself  comfortable  in 
the  armchair,  remarked  oracularly : 
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"  I  can't  say  I  ever  had  the  nightmare  myself, 
but  I  suppose  'taint  pleasant." 

She  said  no  more.  Silvia  expected  questions, 
but  Mrs.  Groom,  though  she  gave  her  a  few 
sharp  looks,  put  none,  and,  indeed,  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  Not  so  her  companion.  To  have  Mrs. 
Groom  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  her  was 
a  relief,  but  could  not  dispel  the  sense  of  terror 
which  the  events  of  the  day,  and  not  her  dream, 
had  left  in  her  mind.  She  lay  awake  listening 
to  the  few  sounds  of  the  night,  and  construing 
them  with  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  secret  fear. 
At  length,  as  a  grey  light  stole  into  the  room, 
Silvia,  worn  out  with  watching,  fell  into  a  doze, 
which  soon  became  a  deep  sound  dreamless 
sleep,  so  sound,  indeed,  that  when  Mrs.  Groom 
woke  and  got  up,  and  looking  at  her,  saw  the 
blood-stained  bandage  on  her  bare  arm,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay,  Silvia  did  not 
waken. 

"  Something  has  happened,"  thought  Mrs. 
Groom — "  something  that  has  given  her  the 
nightmare  ;  but  what  is  it  ?" 

Vain  question !  Mrs.  Groom  had  not  even  the 
starting-point  to  begin  from,  and  could  discover 
nothing.      Questioning   she   did  not  think  of. 
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She  was  a  servant,  and  she  was  proud.  She 
even  carefully  covered  Silvia's  arm,  so  that  she 
should  not  suspect  her  secret  was  known,  and 
she  had  left  the  room  long  before  the  young  girl 
woke. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DAYLIGHT  is  the  good  genius  who  breaks 
the  spell  of  the  evil  enchantress  Night, 
and  a  sunbeam  is  his  golden  wand.  When  Sil- 
via woke,  and  saw  the  sun  shining  in  the  blue 
sky,  she  felt  brave  again.  If  danger  was  not 
over,  for  a  time  at  least  it  was  suspended,  and 
for  that  time  she  would  banish  dark  thoughts 
and  bitter  fears.  It  was  early  yet,  and  dressing 
quickly,  she  went  down  to  the  garden.  She 
liked  to  go  forth  thus  when  the  dew  was  on  the 
grass,  and  the  divine  freshness  of  the  morning 
lingered  on  the  air.  The  purity  of  the  sky,  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  joyous  carols  of 
birds,  who  seemed  as  if  they  must  sing  till  they 
die,  so  madly  joyous,  so  exuberant  were  the 
strains  they  poured  forth  without  ceasing,  all 
these  delicious  tokens  of  the  eternal  youth  of 
nature,  filled  Silvia  with  a  sort  of  rapture.  She 
walked  lightly  till  she  entered  a  shady  path, 
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then  she  ran.  She  too  felt  young,  she  too  felt 
joyous,  she  too  felt  happy.  She  watched  the 
beautiful  dragon-flies  which  darted  about  the 
high  reeds  and  grasses  that  skirted  the  little 
pool  by  which  she  was  standing.  She  looked 
at  the  grey  colonnade  reddening  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  she  thought,  "  There  is  no  thing- 
like  life — nothing  like  life." 

She  did  not  ask  herself  why  life,  spite  its 
dangers  and  its  trials,  and  the  eve's  dark  story, 
seemed  so  sweet  on  this  morning.  She  felt  it 
keenly,  to  the  heart's  core,  but  might  not  care 
to  know  why.  Besides,  she  had  no  time  to  put 
the  question  to  her  own  heart.  She  heard  a 
step,  and  looking  round,  saw  Mr.  Meredith  com- 
ing towards  her. 

"  You  ran  so  fast,"  he  said,  "  that  I  could  not 
overtake  you.  How  is  your  arm  this  morning, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi  ?" 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"  Quite  well  V '  he  said  doubtfully. 

"  Quite  well,"  she  answered ;  and  as  she  still 
read  doubt  in  his  face,  she  opened  her  sleeve, 
untied  the  bandage  above  her  wrist,  and  showed 
him  the  little  red  wound  already  healing. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  nothing — truly  nothing; 
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but  for  all  that  it  might  have  killed  you,  Made- 
moiselle Nardi." 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  said  it. 

"  One  can  only  die  once,"  she  answered  with 
a  brave  bright  smile,  "  and  of  that  once  one 
cannot  always  be  thinking.  Danger  is  worse 
than  death,  and  the  fear  of  it  worse  than  danger 
itself." 

"  Or  it  might  have  disabled  you  for  life,"  he 
continued.     "  I  saw  a  poor  wretch  once " 

He  did  not  go  on.  Silvia's  blanched  face 
silenced  him.  He  turned  round  quickly,  and 
saw  Jean  Varot  crossing  the  path.  Whether 
the  innkeeper  had  seen  them  or  not,  he  went  on 
his  way  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  them. 
Mr.  Meredith  looked  after  him  curiously,  then 
turned  back  to  Silvia,  saying, 

"  The  Captain,  or  my  sister,  sent  for  him  ; 
but  I  shall  take  care  that  this  does  not  happen 
again." 

She  stood  by  his  side,  rigid  as  a  statue,  and 
deadly  pale. 

"  Pray  let  us  go  in  !"  she  whispered ;  "  and 
pray  do  not  go  out  to-day !" 

"  There  is  no  danger  to-day,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly ;  "  besides,  my  plans  are  laid,  and  I  shall 
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soon  hold  Jean  Varot  at  my  mercy.  On  my 
word,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him  just 
now." 

"  Yes ;  but  let  us  go  in ;  and  pray  do  not 
go  out! — oh!  pray  do  not!"  she  asked,  with 
anxious,  pleading  eyes. 

"  Yes — no,"  he  replied,  not  knowing  how  to 
resist  her. 

They  were  near  the  house,  and  Silvia  left 
him,  and  entered  abruptly,  lest  he  should  at- 
tempt to  retract. 

"  And  that  is  how  one  wins  women,"  thought 
Mr.  Meredith,  looking  after  her,  with  his  hand 
on  the  lock  of  the  door.  "  You  hate  me,  Jean 
Varot,  but  you  little  know  what  a  friend  you 
have  been  to  me." 

Danger  is  a  great  quickener.  Silvia  had  but 
one  thought,  but  one  fear,  but  one  hope  and 
desire  now.  What  if  Mr.  Meredith  should  not 
be  able  to  keep  his  promise? — what  if,  even 
though  he  kept  it,  danger  should  seek  him  in 
his  own  home  ?  So  long  as  he  was  out  of  her 
sight,  she  must  fear;  and  surely  fear  never 
wore  a  more  terrible  aspect  than  that  in  which 
it  came  clothed  to  her.  Madame  de  l'Epine 
was  amazed  at  her  pale  and  startled  looks,  at 
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the  sudden  tremour  she  displayed  on  the  least 
occasion.  Could  an  attack  of  nightmare  make 
her  flush  up  so,  or  turn  so  deadly  white  every 
time  a  bell  rang,  or  a  door  shut  and  opened  ? 
Mr.  Meredith  had  breakfast  in  his  study,  being 
too  much  engaged  to  leave  his  papers ;  and  on 
hearing  the  message  he  sent  in,  Silvia  pushed 
her  plate  away.  For  what  if  Jean  Varot,  who 
was  still  about  the  place  for  all  she  knew,  should 
avail  himself  of  this  opportunity. 

"  What  ails  you,  my  dear?"  asked  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  with  concern. 

"  I  am  not  hungry,"  replied  Silvia,  hurriedly. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi  looks  quite  pale,"  re- 
marked the  Captain. 

"  We  will  go  to  the  garden — the  ah'  will  do 
her  good,"  said  his  daughter,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  let  us  go,"  eagerly  replied  Silvia,  for 
she  thought  that  in  the  garden  she  might  keep 
a  sort  of  watch  on  Mr.  Meredith's  enemy.  She 
was  disappointed  in  that  hope.  A  fresh  north 
wind  was  blowing,  and  Madame  de  l'Epine  sat 
sheltered  from  it,  far  from  the  windows  of  her 
brother's  study,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  avenue 
leading  to  it.  She  was  very  cheerful,  and  talked 
away  gaily  to  Silvia,  whose  work  lay  untouched 
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on  her  lap,  whilst  her  friend's  voice  fell  unheeded 
on  her  ear.  Something  of  the  propriety  of  con- 
trasting green  wool  with  purple,  she  heard  and 
answered ;  but  all  the  time  she  was  thinking, 
"  How  long  can  I  bear  this  life  ?" 

"  Oh !  Charles,  that  is  kind  !"  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame de  l'Epine,  in  a  pleased  voice. 

With  a  throb  of  joy  Silvia  looked  up,  and  saw 
Mr.  Meredith  standing  by  his  sister,  but  looking 
at  her.  He  was  there  ! — he  was  safe !  If  life 
had  been  the  cost,  Silvia  could  not  have  denied 
her  glad  eyes  the  joy  of  looking  at  him. 

"  Have  you  come  to  stay  with  us  1"  asked 
Madame  de  l'Epine. 

"  Yes,  the  whole  day  if  you  will  have  me,"  he 
answered,  still  looking  at  Silvia. 

Her  colour  rose  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she 
turned  her  blushing  face  away,  and  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  looking  at  her  and  at  her  brother, 
thought,  "  Who  would  not  wish  them  to  be  one  ! 
Both  so  handsome,  both  so  gifted.  Both  young, 
and  surely  both  loving  at  last." 

There  are  delicious  days  in  life,  calm,  unevent- 
ful days,  with  a  golden  glow,  such  as  may  have 
reigned  in  the  old  Elysium,  and  which  are  so 
beautiful  and  so  rare  that  we  never  forget  them. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Such  a  day  was  this  to  Silvia  Nardi.  She 
felt  sure  of  Mr.  Meredith's  actual  safety,  and 
exquisite  peace  was  the  result.  No  harm,  no 
treachery,  no  murderous  intent  could  reach  him 
there,  in  that  bright  sunshine  by  his  sister's  side. 
A  spell,  which  might  not  last  beyond  the  day 
or  the  hour,  but  which  would  assuredly  last  as 
long,  guarded  him  whilst  he  stayed  there. 
And  this  was  not  all.  Mr.  Meredith,  too,  felt 
the  charm  which  relief  from  a  great  fear  had 
laid  on  his  young  mistress.  He  was  sure  of  her 
now,  and  prouder  of  his  triumph  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  confess.  There  is  something  in- 
toxicating in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  con- 
quered a  human  heart,  and  when,  as  in  his  case, 
passion  and  imagination  blend  with  that  sense 
of  triumph,  the  victory  is  very  sweet. 

Mr.  Meredith  felt  happy  to  the  heart's  core, 
and  showed  his  happiness  by  laying  himself  out 
to  please  Silvia  in  a  hundred  ways.  "  He  loves 
me  still,"  she  thought,  exultiiigly — "  he  loves 
me  still !"  And  being  but  a  perverse,  wayward 
young  creature,  after  all,  she  forgot  the  forest, 
Jean  Varot,  and  the  future,  and  did  her  best  to 
torment  this  recovered  lover.  Her  arrows  were 
very  fine,  but  they  were  also  very  keen,  and 
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now  and  then  they  pricked  Mr.  Meredith  rather 
more  deeply  than  he  cared  to  show.  His  bright 
grey  eyes  looked  at  \  her,  and  smilingly  defied 
her  power  to  vex  or  provoke  him.  He  prevailed 
so  far,  that  Silvia's  temper  wavered,  then  suc- 
cumbed. She  tried  argument  with  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, and  being  shamefully  beaten,  fell  back  on 
blunt  denial  and  contradiction. 

"  I  don't  believe  that,"  she  said,  in  her  plain 
Italian  way,  and  answering  an  irresistible  pro- 
position— "  it  can't  be." 

"  I  think,  if  you  will  consider " 

"  It  can't  be,"  said  Silvia  again. 

"  Nay,  let  us  speak  in  turns,  as  Virgil's  shep- 
herds sang,"  good-humouredly  replied  Mr. 
Meredith.  "  Believe  me,  Mademoiselle  Nardi, 
there  are  very  few  things  that  *  cannot  be  '  out 
of  mathematics.  Man  is  essentially  an  inconsis- 
tent animal,  and  never  knows  what  he  will  be- 
come. There  is  a  curious  treatise  of  Marat,  in 
which,  with  the  same  pen  that,  later,  asked  for 
a  hundred  thousand  heads,  he  doubts  whether 
capital  punishment  be  lawful !  For  my  part,  I 
doubt  all  things,  and  believe  in  all  things,  for 
life  is  full  of  contradictions  and  wonders — nay, 
even  of  silent,  unconscious   prophecies.     Is  it 
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true  that  Louis  XVI.  improved  the  guillotine 
by  suggesting   the   triangular  knife,  which  is 
used  to  this  day  ?     Perhaps  not.     But  is  there 
not  a  dark  meaning  in  the  names  of  the  two 
ships  in  which  brave   Sir  John  Franklin  went 
forth  to  perish,  Erebus  and  Terror  ?     And  this 
is  true,  and  life  is  full  of  things  more  remark- 
able  by   far,    and   quite   as   certain.      History 
abounds  in  this  strange  fitness  of  everything  to 
man's  destiny.     He  is  the  lord  of  all,  for  whom 
nature  herself  is   but   a   background ;    and   he 
knows  it,  and  often  uses  her  as  such.     When 
your  countryman,  Marius,  went  and  sat  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage  in  his  desolation,  he  knew 
that  he  gave  greater  significance  to  that  desert, 
and  that  he  should  be  seen  there  throughout  all 
time.     What  though  some  probing  Niebuhr  or 
other  should  come,  vexing  the  grand  old  Roman 
myths  from  their  quietude,  and  place  this  per- 
haps to  the   account  of  that  old,  garrulous,  but 
pleasant  Plutarch !     Se  non  e  vera  d  hot   trovato. 
AVe  cannot  wish  for  anything  greater  or  finer 
in  its  way.     The  broken  warrior  and  the  ruined 
city ;  the  Roman  conquered  by  Destiny  in  the 
very  spot  which  Rome  had  laid  waste,   is   a 
grand  and  solemn  picture.     It  is  a  vanity  of 
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vanities  as  impressive  as  any  Solomon  ever 
uttered  in  the  days  of  his  wisdom." 

"  Ma  se  non  e  vero"  said  Silvia,  smiling,  and 
once  more  good-humoured. 

"What  matter?  The  fitness,  as  complete, 
though  different  in  its  kind,  which  has  linked 
the  name  of  Napoleon  with  Saint  Helena,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Fate,  and  not  the  man,  was 
the  poet.  Truly  that  wild  rock  was  a  fit  prison 
for  the  chained  eagle,  who  had  once  found 
Europe  too  narrow  for  his  flight  %  And  then 
the  marvellous  contrast !  For  all  the  din  of 
war,  the  swift  marches  of  armies,  and  their 
loud  acclaim — for  all  the  pomp  of  imperial 
palaces,  and  the  intoxicating  sense  of  human 
omnipotence,  the  silence  of  the  lonely  isle, 
lashed  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  tomb 
of  which  we  might  say  that,  like  Timon's, 

'  The  light  foam  of  the  sea  did  beat 
His  gravestone  daily.' 

Why  did  they  ever  take  him  away  1  Why  did 
they  not  let  the  vanquished  soldier  sleep  there, 
till  the  trumpet-call  of  the  great  Judgment- 
day?  Why,  above  all,  did  they  break  the 
pathos  of  that  wonderful  story,  so  strange,  so 
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dramatic,  so  beautiful,  that  man  would  never 
have  dared  to  invent  it  V 

"  Invent   what  ?"   asked    the   Captain,   now 
joining  them. 

"  A  page  in  history,"  replied  his  stepson. 

"  History  !"  cried  the  Captain.  "  Of  all  out- 
rageous, absurd,  and  preposterous  mystifica- 
tions, there  is  none  like  history !"  he  added, 
striking  his  stick  with  great  vehemence.  "  In- 
vent a  page  in  it !     It  is  all  invention  !" 

Mr.  Meredith  never  argued  with  his  step- 
father, so  he  only  smiled,  and  let  the  glove  lie ; 
and  presently  the  Captain,  who  had  come  out 
to  smoke,  went  on.  Silvia's  work  had  dropped 
on  her  lap,  and  she  let  it  stay  there.  She  was 
very  young,  very  ignorant,  and  wholly  unused 
to  discourse  that  did  not  touch  on  the  common 
topics  of  daily  life.  Ideas  had  come  to  her 
through  beautiful  pictures  and  a  few  books, 
never  through  speech.  Mr.  Meredith's  flights 
of  fancy  amazed  and  enchanted  her  whilst  he 
spoke,  and  now  that  he  was  silent  she  felt  like 
one  who  has  been  borne  to  a  lofty  peak,  and 
who  thence  surveys  the  lands,  and  seas,  and 
islands,  and  capes,  and  promontories  below. 
And  she  saw  these  not  as  they  were,  but  through 
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the  glamour  of  her  ignorance  and  her  young 
imagination. 

"  He  is  like  a  god — like  a  god !"  she  thought, 
coming  back  to  her  first  impression  of  him ; 
"  and  he  loves  me — he  loves  me !" 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  my  father," 
said  Madame  de  l'Epine,  carelessly.  "I  want 
to  ask  him  if  I  should  get  Jean  Yarot  to  come 
and  see  about  the  aviary  which  you  designed 
for  me,  Charles.     I  shall  soon  come  back." 

She  threw  her  work  on  her  chair,  and  left 
them,  unconscious  of  the  spectre  her  words  had 
evoked.  Silvia  had  turned  so  pale  on  hearing 
Jean  Yarot's  name  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  filled 
with  concern. 

"  He  shall  not  come  near  the  house,"  he  said, 
emphatically. 

"  How  will  you  prevent  it  I"  she  asked,  in  a 
whisper. 

u  Dear  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  he  cannot  hear 
us." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  said,  a  little  passion- 
ately. "  You  say  he  shall  not  come,  but  you  do 
not  say  how  you  will  prevent  it.  Must  you  not 
see  him  f" 

"  What  if  I  do  ?     Men  are  made  of  tougher 
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materials  than  you  think,  Mademoiselle  Nardi, 
and  Jean  Varot  and  I  have  faced  death  often, 
and  though  our  ideas  of  murder  differ  widely, 
thank  heaven,  we  do  not  perhaps  think  very 
much  of  human  life,  either  of  us." 

"  Oh !  do  not  say  so,"  exclaimed  Silvia,  and 
her  dark  eyes  grew  dim  as  she  spoke.  "  Life 
is  sweet ;  it  is  very  beautiful !" 

"And  very  dear  sometimes,"  replied  Mr. 
Meredith,  with  involuntary  emotion.  "  It  never 
was  dearer  to  me  than  yesterday,  when  I  was 
so  near  losing  it." 

Silvia  did  not  dare  to  look,  to  move,  to  speak; 
but  Madame  de  1'Epine  came  back,  and  Mr. 
Meredith  was  silent.  Even  if  his  sister  had  not 
returned  he  would  not  have  spoken  more 
plainly.  His  feelings  were  too  fine  to  let  him 
choose  this  moment  for  telling  Silvia  Nardi  that, 
spite  her  disdain,  she  had  not  ceased  to  be  dear 
to  his  heart.  It  was  not  when  she  betrayed 
her  secret  that  he  would  seek  to  invade  it.  He 
would  not  take,  or  seem  to  take,  her  fears  for 
his  safety  as  anything  beyond  what  any  woman 
might  feel  for  any  friend's  danger. 

"  She  is  too  proud  to  deny,"  he  thought,  look- 
ing  at   her  after  his  sister  had  joined  them ; 
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"  but  would  she  ever  have  forgiven  me  ? ' 
And  thus  the  day  wore  on  and  nothing  was 
done,  nothing  was  spoken,  though  much  was 
felt  that  sank  deeply  and  for  ever  in  two  hearts. 
As  the  golden  sunset  passed  away  and  they  all 
entered  the  house  together,  Silvia  felt  as  if  this 
was  the  crowning  day  in  her  life,  for  it  had 
brought  with  it  the  double  certainty  that  she 
loved  and  was  beloved.  She  could  not  doubt 
it,  even  if  she  would.  Mr.  Meredith  and  she 
met  in  the  stone  hall,  as  he  left  his  study  to  go 
in  to  dinner.  He  raised  his  eyes  on  hearing 
her  light  step  and  smiled.  His  whole  aspect 
seemed  to  her  to  say  "  I  love  you ;"  and  though 
may  be  not  so  plainly,  hers  answered,  "  And  I 
too  love  you."  Oh !  why  did  they  not  obey 
the  fond  natural  impulse  which  would  have 
bound  them  for  ever,  and  put  it  beyond  the 
power  of  man  or  time  to  divide  them  ? 

"  I  have  been  very  happy  to-day,"  said  Silvia 
to  Mrs.  Groom,  as  she  unexpectedly  entered 
that  lady's  room  that  night,  "and  now  I  am 
afraid.  And — and  I  think  I  shall  ask  you  to 
come  and  have  a  bed  made  up  in  my  room,  and 
spend  the  night  there,  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Groom." 
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She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  little  lamp,  of  which  the  pale 
light  fell  on  her  troubled  face. 

"  But  what  are  you  afraid  of,  mamzelle  ?"  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Groom. 

"  Of  dreams  !"  replied  Silvia,  in  a  low  tone, 
and  casting  around  her  a  startled  look,  as  if 
dreams  were  lurking  in  wait  for  her  in  every 
dark  corner. 

"They're  ugly  night  birds  most  on  them," 
philosophically  remarked  Mrs.  Groom,  "  bats 
and  owls  like,  and  so  they  go  flitting  about  our 
brains.  It's  killing  or  being  killed,  or  flying  in 
the  air,  or  talking  to  dead  people,  or  being  dead, 
and  buried  oneself  and  not  minding  it." 

"  Don't !"  said  Silvia,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Why,  I  once  dreamed  I  was  a  man,"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Groom,  evidently  disgusted,  "  a  big 
fat  man,  with  a  wife  and  a  baby !" 

On  hearing  this,  Silvia  laughed  so  heartily 
that  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  the  lit- 
tle lamp  shook  in  her  hand  till  the  oil  spilt.  She 
put  it  down,  sobered  at  once. 

"  That's  a  bad  sign,"  she  said. 

"  It's  a  sign  that  you  have  made  a  mess  on 
the  floor,  mamzelle,"  said  Mrs.  Groom,  taking  a 
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cloth  to  wipe  up  the  oil ;  "  that's  what  it  is." 

Common-sense  spoke  through  Mrs.  Groom, 
but  common-sense  is  not  much  heeded  by  ima- 
ginative girls  of  eighteen,  and  though  Mrs. 
Groom  had  a  bed  made  up  in  her  room,  Silvia 
fell  asleep  that  night  with  a  presentiment  which, 
like  many  of  its  brethren,  worked  its  own  ful- 
filment. Her  first  dreams,  indeed,  were  mere 
vague  visions  of  the  garden  and  flowers,  and  a 
long  walk  with  Madame  de  l'Epine ;  but  they 
were  followed  by  something  very  different. 

She  saw  a  dark  path,  more  path  than  ave- 
nue, for  though  tall  trees  grew  on  one  side,  a 
high  wall  shaded  it  on  the  other ;  and  in  that 
path  Silvia  stood,  neither  knowing  nor  caring 
how  she  had  come  there ;  but  looking  at  the 
gloomy  trees,  and  the  damp  wall  with  moss- 
covered  coping,  and  thinking  that  this  was  a 
very  dreary  spot. 

She  walked  on,  seeking  an  issue  and  finding 
none,  till  she  came  to  a  gap  in  the  wall  filled 
up  with  a  thick  elder  tree,  which  seemed  to  have 
grown  there  undisturbed  for  many  years. 

"  Why,  anyone  could  come  in  here,"  thought 
Silvia  in  her  dream ;  and  even  as  she  came  to 
this  conclusion,  the  branches  in  the  tree  parted 
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slowly,  and  she  saw  Jean  Varot's  face  appear  in 
the  opening.  She  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
again,  as  on  the  preceding  night,  she  woke, 
but  this  time  she  was  alone.  Mrs.  Groom  was 
already  gone,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in  at  the 
window. 

"  Only  a  dream !  only  a  dream,"  gasped  Silvia 
in  her  relief. 

Yes,  it  was  only  a  dream,  but  it  left  behind  it 
a  dark  track  of  pain  and  fear,  which  no  bright 
sunshine  could  dispel.  It  was  only  a  dream, 
but  it  haunted  Silvia  like  a  terrible  reality.  The 
night  was  over,  that  was  gained ;  but  what 
would  the  day  bring  forth,  and  how  could  Mr. 
Meredith  shun  a  danger  so  subtle  and  so  merci- 
less as  that  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  first  thing  Silvia  heard  as  she  went  down- 
stairs was  the  Captain's  voice  saying  in  the 
hall : 

"  I  tell  you,  Catherine,  Monsieur  Charles  must 
have  left  a  message.  Go  and  inquire  of  Jean- 
nette." 

Silvia  paused  to  listen  with  a  beating  heart, 
and  presently  Jeannette  herself  came  up  to  say 
in  a  shrill,  high  key : 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur  Charles  left  no  message, 
not  a  word,  and  I  saw  him  go,  and  he  went 
down  the  avenue  into  the  forest." 

"  How  was  he  dressed  ?" 

"  Monsieur  Charles  was  dressed  just  as  usual, 
and  he  was  sauntering  along  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  he  left  no  message." 

This  she  uttered  triumphantly,  as  if  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Meredith's  having  left  no  message  were 
rather  satisfactory  than  otherwise. 
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"  I  daresay  there  is  a  note  lying  somewhere 
in  his  study,"  grumbled  the  Captain  ;  but  the 
door  of  Mr.  Meredith's  study  was  locked,  and 
after  trying  and  shaking  it  ineffectually,  the 
Captain,  still  grumbling,  went  out  into  the 
garden. 

Silvia  had  stood  still  all  the  time,  listening 
breathlessly.  Yet  she  wasn't  very  much  alarmed ; 
since  Mr.  Meredith  had  left  no  message,  he  evi- 
dently meant  to  return  soon,  for  breakfast,  no 
doubt,  and  even  though  he  had  gone  to  the  forest, 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  was  it  likely  that  Jean 
Varot  should  know  of  it.  But  had  he  gone  to  the 
forest?  She  went  downstairs,  passed  through 
the  hall,  entered  the  avenue  facing  the  windows 
of  his  study,  and  did  not  stop  till  she  had  reach- 
ed the  grated  door  with  which  it  ended.  It  was 
locked,  but  the  key  was  gone,  and  the  end  of  a 
cigar  still  smouldering  on  the  gravel  at  her  feet 
told  her,  even  more  plainly  than  the  missing 
key,  that  Jeannette  had  spoken  the  truth,  and 
that  this  was  the  road  Mr,  Meredith  had  taken. 
She  looked  in  vain  for  some  token  of  him  down 
the  cool  green  avenues,  ending  in  soft  blue 
mist ;  it  was  all  beautiful,  but  it  was  also  very 
lonely.     Yet  Silvia  would  not  be  depressed. 
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"  He  will  soon  come  back,"  she  thought,  turn- 
ing away  after  another  unavailing  look ;  "  he 
knows  how  anxious  any  delay  makes  his  sister. 
He  will  be  back  for  breakfast." 

When  the  breakfast-bell  rang  an  hour  later, 
Silvia  was  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  obey  the  call, 
that  she  entered  the  dining-room  before  it  had 
ceased.  The  room  was  vacant.  A  step  crossed 
the  hall ;  it  was  Madame  de  l'Epine's,  who  came 
in,  looking  well  and  cheerful. 

"  I  hope  there  was  no  nightmare  last  night," 
she  said  to  Silvia. 

"  Oh !  a  dreadful  nightmare,"  answered  Made- 
moiselle Nardi,  keeping  her  eyes  fastened  on  the 
door. 

But  it  was  the  Captain  who  entered. 

"  Is  not  Charles  coming  !"  asked  Madame  de 
l'Epine. 

"  Well,  no,"  replied  the  Captain  very  coolly  ; 
"Charles  is  out,  and  has  left  word  that  he  is  not 
coming  back  till  evening." 

"  Why,  where  can  he  be  ?"  she  asked,  wonder- 
ing. 

"He  told  Jeannette  that  he  was  going  to 
Colombes." 

The  Captain  had  uttered  his  little  invention 
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with  so  truthful  an  aspect,  that  Silvia  was  taken 
in,  till  this  unlucky  addition  concerning  the 
message  committed  to  Jeannette  undeceived 
her. 

"Colombes  !"  echoed  Madame  de  l'Epine  with 
a  sort  of  wonder ;  "  what  can  take  Charles  to 
Colombes,  and  keep  him  there  till  evening  ?.M 

"  Oh !  the  company  has  had  a  lawsuit  with 
the  commune  of  Colombes,  you  know,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  is  still  some  matter  or  other  to  see 
to." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  his  daughter  ;  and  her 
momentary  uneasiness  appeared  to  subside  en- 
tirely. 

The  conversation  during  breakfast  ran  chiefly 
on  Madame  de  l'Epine's  aviary ;  and  when  the 
meal  was  over,  Jeannette  looked  in  at  the  door 
to  say  that  Varot  was  waiting  to  hear  Madame's 
orders  on  the  subject. 

"  Show  him  in,  Jeannete,"  replied  Madame 
de  l'Epine ;  "  but,  by-the-by,  when  my  brother 
told  you  he  was  going  to  Colombes,  did  he  say 
that  he  would  come  in  to  dinner  V 

Jeannette  stared,  but  the  Captain  coughed  so 
opportunely,  and  winked  so  portentously,  that 
she  took  the  hint,  and  said  glibly  : 
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"Monsieur  Charles  said  nothing  about  din- 


ner." 


"  Then  he  will  come  !"  ejaculated  Madame  de 
l'Epine.     "  Show  in  Varot,  Jeannette." 

And,  to  the  relief  of  the  Captain,  who  was 
moving  restlessly  on  his  chair  all  the  time,  Jean- 
nette retired,  and  Varot  appeared. 

Silvia  saw  him  with  a  mixture  of  relief  and 
horror.      Relief,  because  whilst  she  thus  looked 
at  him,  he  could  not  possibly  work  Mr.  Mere- 
dith any  injury ;  and  horror  because,  cold  and 
stolid  as  that  man  looked,  he  was  to  her  the 
living   embodiment  of  danger   and  treachery. 
Painters  delight  in  telling  you  a  man's  story  in 
the  look  of  his  eye  or  the  curl  of  his  lip.     Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  spent  a  year  in  seeking  a  face 
sufficiently  cruel  and  treacherous  for  his  Judas, 
but  Nature  is  a  more  subtle  artist,  and  does  not 
tell  her  story  so  that  they  who  run  may  read. 
Her  Judases  are  not  always  so  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  their  crimes,  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
trust  them.     They  are  often  very  fair  and  sweet 
to  look  upon,  and  though  Jean  Varot  was  not 
such,  his  cold  hard  face,  his  steady  eye,  did  not 
proclaim  to  the  Captain  or  his  daughter :  "  Take 
care,  I  am  a  relentless,  ruthless  man,  and  when 
VOL.  II.  L 
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I  hate,  nothing  and  no  one  can  stop  me.  Be- 
ware, then,  how  you  trust  me  or  draw  me  to 
your  house,  for  your  love  shall  be  but  a  tool  in 
my  hand  till  I  have  achieved  my  purpose." 

"  Oh !  if  they  knew — if  they  knew  what  I 
know,"  thought  Silvia,  looking  at  him  with 
secret  dread,  "  they  would  not  talk  so  to  him !" 

But  they  did  not  know,  they  did  not  even 
suspect,  else  would  Madame  de  l'Epine  have 
said :  "I  should  like  you  to  begin  my  aviary  to- 
day, Varot ;  but  then  my  brother  is  out." 

Silvia,  who  had  been  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, suddenly  turned  round,  and  said  with  an 
eagerness  that  surprised  them  all : 

"  What  matter,  you  have  the  plan — the  de- 
sign !     Let  it  be  begun  to-day,  Josephine." 

For  she  thought,  "  Whilst  he  is  busy  here,  he 
cannot  follow  Mr.  Meredith,  or  try  to  seek  him 
out." 

"I  daresay  I  can  do  without  Monsieur  Charles," 
remarked  Varot,  on  whose  impassive  face  no 
sort  of  emotion  appeared,  either  at  the  news 
that  Mr.  Meredith  was  absent,  or  at  the  vehe- 
mence displayed  by  Mademoiselle  Nardi. 

"  Well,  then,  to-day,"  began  Madame  de 
l'Epine 
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"  Why  not  this  morning  ? — now  I "  interrupted 
Silvia. 

"  This  morning  let  it  be,"  said  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  smiling ;  "  for  as  you  know,  Varot — 
'  Desir  de  fille  est  un  feu  qui  devore.' " 

"  This  morning  let  it  be,"  echoed  the  inn- 
keeper, with  perfect  indifference. 

"  Well,  then,  let  ns  go  and  see  about  it  now, 
Varot,"  cried  the  Captain,  in  great  glee  at 
having  got  a  new  hobby.  "  I  can  explain  all 
about  Charlie's  design,  you  know.  I  shall  help 
you  to  see  about  it,  Varot.  Do  not  let  us  lose 
any  time." 

And  in  a  trice  the  Captain  had  taken  Varot 
prisoner,  escorted  him  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  walking  down  the  garden  with  him. 
Silvia  watched  them,  and  breathed  a  relieved 
sigh.  She  knew  the  zealous  Captain  too  well 
to  fear  lest  he  should  allow  Varot  to  escape  him 
now  that  he  held  him  fast. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  said  she  would  not  spoil 
her  father's  enjoyment  by  going  to  look  at  the 
aviary  before  evening,  when  there  would  be 
something  for  him  to  show,  and  for  her  to  see ; 
and  she  entered  her  little  sitting-room,  to  read 
and  study  there  quietly  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
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meanwhile  ;  but  Silvia,  who  had  no  such  scru- 
ples, went  out  into  the  flower  garden,  saun- 
tered there  for  some  time,  then  gently  stole 
away,  guided  by  a  sound  of  sawing  and  ham- 
mering, with  which  blended  the  Captain's 
sonorous  voice  and  loud  happy  laugh.  She 
settled  herself  out  of  sight  in  a  grassy,  shaded 
nook,  whence  by  peeping  through  the  trees  she 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  Jean  Varot  every  now 
and  then ;  and  satisfied  with  this  childish  con- 
trivance, by  means  of  which  she  could  feel  sure, 
as  she  thought,  of  Mr.  Meredith's  safety,  she  let 
time  pass  away  not  unpleasantly,  though  she 
was  doing  nothing. 

Youth  alone  can  be  idle  and  be  happy,  for 
youth  alone  is  so  wealthy  in  its  own  thoughts 
that  it  needs  no  aid  to  bid  the  hours  go  by. 
Youth  has  gay  hopes,  as  gay  as  any  butterflies 
of  spring  ;  and  fond  desires,  which  life  must  not 
deny;  and  as  for  pleasant,  pretty,  graceful 
fancies,  no  Eastern  monarch  ever  had  diamonds 
and  pearls  in  so  great  an  abundance  as  youth 
has  of  these  in  its  rich  stores.  It  requires 
neither  study  nor  abstruse  thought,  nor  per- 
plexing questions  to  fill  up  its  happy  hours.  A 
bird   flitting  by,   a  flower  waving  in  the  sun, 
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a  humming  bee,  will  occupy  its  mind  as  deeply 
as  the  fate  of  empires,  or  all  that  philosophy 
ever  speculated  upon.  And  thus  Silvia,  relieved 
from  all  immediate  fear  by  Jean  Varot's  vicinity, 
and  being  of  a  light,  buoyant  nature,  that  was 
ever  ready  for  happiness,  enjoyed  herself  in  that 
green  spot,  after  the  fashion  of  youth.  We  need 
not  follow  her  thoughts.  They  were  such  as 
may  come  to  a  girl  of  her  years  when  she  has 
just  wakened  from  indifference  to  love,  and  wil- 
lingly closes  her  eyes  to  such  clouds  as  may  be 
lying  on  the  low  dark  horizon  of  the  future. 
Indeed,  Silvia  saw  but  one,  and  though  that  was 
ominous  enough,  she  would  not,  in  the  brave 
defiance  of  her  nature,  allow  herself  to  be 
daunted.  "  Jean  Varot  shall  not  prevail,"  she 
thought ;  "  did  I  not  defeat  him  this  morning  ? 
Am  I  not  watching  him  now,  though  invisible  ; 
and  will  I  not  betray  Mr.  Meredith's  secret 
rather  than  allow  that  wretch  to  remain  in  St. 
Remy." 

Thus  carrying  it  all  her  own  way — another  of 
the  gifts  of  youth  that  knows  no  obstacle,  no 
resistance,  no  controlling  power,  but  in  its  own 
fancies,  at  least,  is  as  sure  of  triumph  as  it  is  of 
the  breath  of  life — Silvia  remained  till  she  was 
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startled  by  the  sound  of  a  step  in  an  alley  close 
by.  Without  taking  time  to  think,  she  flew 
away  frightened.  "  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Meredith," 
she  thought,  slackening  her  step  as  she  reached 
the  house.  Her  heart  beat  at  the  thought. 
She  was  almost  glad  when,  on  passing  by  Ma- 
dame de  l'Epine's  window,  her  friend  called  her, 
saying  pleasantly, 

"  Do  not  run  away.  My  father  has  deserted 
me,  and  Charlie  has  not  yet  come  back." 

"  Has  he  not  ?"  exclaimed  Silvia,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  for  she  did  not  want  Mr.  Meredith  to 
return  whilst  Jean  Varot  was  about  the  house. 
"  Well,  I  shall  stay  with  you." 

She  went  and  brought  a  garden-chair,  placed 
it  in  the  shade  of  the  house,  and  took  out  a 
pretence  of  work  from  her  pocket.  She  worked 
on  with  something  like  industry,  lulling  her 
fears  to  rest,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
the  Captain  came  and  joined  them.  At  once 
Madame  de  l'Epine  asked  how  the  aviary  was 
progressing. 

"  Oh !  very  well,  of  course,"  answered  the 
Captain — "  trust  Jean  Varot  for  that,  or  for 
anything.  That  man  is  a  genius,  Ma  demoiselle 
Nardi — a  perfect   genius  for  engineering  in  a 
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humble  way,  of  course ;  for  aviaries  and  bird- 
cages, and  the  rearing  of  dogs,  I  do  not  know 
his  like.  And  then,"  added  the  Captain,  tri- 
umphantly, "  he  is  a  dead  shot — a  dead  shot, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi." 

"  My  dear,  what  can  ail  you  1"  asked  Madame 
de  l'Epine,  as  she  saw  Silvia's  scared  looks. 

"  Oh !  nothing,"  replied  Silvia,  trying  to 
laugh ;  "  but  when  the  Captain  spoke  of  a  dead 
shot,  I  thought  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in 
the  forest." 

"  Well,  Jean  Varot  is  in  the  forest,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  but  he  is  no  poacher,  and  it  cannot 
be  his  gun  you  heard." 

"  In  the  forest !"  said  Silvia,  starting  to  her 
feet — "  what  took  him  there  V 

"  In  the  forest !"  repeated  Madame  de  l'Epine, 
looking  chagrined — "  and  how  is  my  aviary  to 
progress,  if  Jean  Varot  goes  away  and  leaves 
it?" 

"  Oh !  he  has  given  proper  orders  to  the  two 
men  who  are  working  with  him.  Mademoiselle 
Nardi,  are  you  unwell  V9 

"  I  think  there  must  be  a  storm  coming  on," 
replied  Silvia,  endeavouring  to  look  calm,  and 
sitting  down  again.     She  leaned  her  forehead 
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on  her  hand,  and  tried  to  think,  but  the  attempt 
was  vain  ;  her  mind  remained  a  chaos  of  vague 
terrors,  dark  and  silent  as  a  thunder-cloud. 

A  few  more  remarks  were  exchanged  between 
Madame  de  l'Epine  and  her  father  ;  then  the 
Captain  went  back  again  to  the  aviary,  and  the 
two  ladies  remained  sitting  alone. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  here  !"  said  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  after  a  while. 

The  words  roused  Silvia,  whose  eves  were 
fixed  on  the  avenue,  whence  Jean  Varot  had 
taken  aim  at  Mr.  Meredith. 

"Pleasant!"  she  said,  vaguely — "yes,  it  is 
very  pleasant." 

But  even  as  she  said  it,  there  passed  before 
her  a  vision  of  Mr.  Meredith,  shot  to  the  heart, 
or  bleeding  his  life  away  in  the  green  depths  of 
the  forest. 

11  Something  ails  you,"  earnestly  said  Madame 
de  l'Epine,  noticing  her  look  of  horror  and 
quivering  lips. 

Silvia  tried  to  laugh. 

"  That  dreadful  nightmare !"  she  said. 

"  What  was  it  about  !" 

"  Do  not  ask  me.  I  am  weak,  and  too  prone 
to  complain.     I  wish  to  become  like  you,  and 
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bear  my  troubles,  such  as  they  are,  silently." 
"  I  was  not  always  so,  Silvia.  I  do  not  com- 
plain now,  but  formerly,  when  my  sorrows  were 
new  to  me,  I  did,  and  I  found  that  none — not 
even  my  dear  father,  who  loved  me  so  much, 
and  whose  heart  my  trouble  half  broke — could 
pity  me  as  I  wanted  to  be  pitied.  The  wound 
within  me  was  so  quick,  that  the  kindest  and 
most  loving  touch  was  often  agony  ;  so,  after  a 
while,  I  hid  it  up  again,  and  let  it  bleed  on, 
waiting  as  patiently  as  I  could  till  the  Almighty 
hand  should  staunch  it.  You  see,"  she  added, 
smiling,  "  our  sorrow,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in 
reality  as  a  portion  of  our  own  self.  No  one 
can  understand  it  well  enough  to  do  us  much 
good.  Comfort  is  sometimes  harder  to  bear 
than  grief,  for  this  was  sent  by  God,  and  that 
comes  from  man.  The  blessings  that  remain 
often  give  new  bitterness  to  those  that  are 
gone.  When  the  captain  of  a  vessel  is  wrecked, 
and  has  saved  life  and  limb,  and,  even  dearer 
than  these,  honour,  and  when  people  think 
more  of  what  is  left  to  him  than  of  what  he  has 
lost,  his  heart  only  yearns  the  more  fondly  to- 
wards the  brave  ship,  that  went  down  with  all 
her  treasures  in  the  cruel  greedy  sea.     Who  so 
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well  as  he  can  tell  how  preciously  she  was 
freighted  ?  What  years  of  toil  had  been  be- 
stowed on  this  venture  ! — what  a  burden  of 
hope  went  forth  with  that,  and  how  the  success 
of  this  voyage — his  first  or  his  last,  as  the  case 
may  be — was  dearer  to  him  than  that  of  any 
other  !  He  knows  it,  but  strangers  never  know 
it,  and  in  their  ignorance  inflict  many  a  cruel 
wound.  And  so,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  complain 
as  little  as  he  can.  He  will  turn  to  God,  who 
called  up  these  waves  against  him  ;  he  will  ask 
for  Ins  ship  to  be  raised  again,  or  if  so  great  a 
miracle  must  not  be  expected,  he  will  try  to 
grieve  without  repining,  and  to  bear  his  wreck 
with  the  silent  fortitude  of  one  who  always 
knew  that  wreck  might  come." 

"  And  that  is  why  you  do  not  complain,"  said 
Silvia,  very  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  that  is  why." 

Mademoiselle  Nardi  did  not  answer,  but  clasp- 
ing her  hands  around  her  knees,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  the  closed  windows  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's study,  she  thought, 

"  Who  could  pity  me  if  he  were  dead  ?  I 
could  tell  my  grief  to  none — to  none  could  I 
say  he  is  dead,  murdered  by  that  pitiless  wretch, 
and — and  I  loved  him !" 
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It  was  her  torment  that  she  did  not  know  how 
to  act.  Mr.  Meredith  had  pledged  her  to  se- 
crecy, and  what  right  had  she  to  violate  the 
word  she  had  so  deliberately  passed?  Her 
fears,  after  all,  might  be  but  the  creation  of  her 
own  brain,  the  children  of  her  nightmare ;  and 
yet  if  they  had  a  dark  and  cruel  foundation,  if 
that  man  had  left  his  task  to  hunt  down  his 
enemy,  if  even  now  he  held  him  in  his  cruel 
grasp  beyond  all  hope  of  escape?  If  every 
word  of  warning  she  could  utter  came  too  late ! 
The  horror  of  the  thought,  and  the  bitter  neces- 
sity of  silence,  were  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear. 

"  I  must  have  a  walk,"  she  said.  She  threw 
down  her  work  and  started  to  her  feet  to  escape 
from  this  restraint,  but  it  could  not  be.  Madame 
de  l'Epine  said,  with  a  smile,  that  she  would 
walk  too;  and  folding  up  her  work  with  the  me- 
thodical neatness  sbe  carried  in  all  her  actions, 
she  rose  and  walked  by  Silvia's  side. 

To  make  matters  worse  she  was  in  good 
spirits,  and  indulged  in  little  harmless  jokes  as 
they  went  along.  "  Oh  !  I  cannot  bear  this — I 
cannot  bear  this !"  thought  poor  Silvia.  The 
small  talk  of  her  friend,  her  slow  pace,  the  care 
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she  took  lest  the  long  train  of  her  black  silk 
dress  should  get  a  speck  of  dust,  irritated  the 
poor  girl  to  a  sort  of  fever ;  but  all  Madame  de 
l'Epine  saw  was  that  Silvia  had  a  bright  colour, 
and  that  her  dark  eyes  shone  with  unusual 
splendour. 

"  You  look  very  well,  Silvia  mia,  she  said  to 
her  two  or  three  times.  "  Very  pretty,  but  a 
little  restless." 

And  so  the  weary  day  drew  to  a  close,  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  and  when  Silvia  and  Madanie 
de  l'Epine  entered  the  dining-room  they  found 
the  Captain  there,  but  Mr.  Meredith  did  not 
appear. 

"Where  is  Charles'?"  asked  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  pausing  in  the  act  of  sitting  down. 

The  Captain  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  of 
Jeannette,  who  answered  the  call,  if  his  step- 
son was  within. 

"  Mr.  Meredith  has  not  yet  come  back,"  an- 
swered the  girl. 

"  Then  we  must  dine  without  him,"  said  the 
Captain,  pretending  to  look  cheerful,  as  he  helped 
Silvia  to  some  soup. 

"  Charles  always  sends  a  message,"  remarked 
Madame  de  l'Epine. 
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"  Yes,  my  love,  but  he  cannot  always  secure 
faithful  messengers.  I  must  tell  him  to  take 
one  of  the  pigeons  with  him.  Mademoiselle 
Nardi,  you  did  not  eat  at  breakfast,  you  must 
make  a  good  dinner." 

But  Silvia's  very  heart  felt  chilled  with  fears 
which  she  did  not  dare  to  betray,  for,  as  she 
saw  very  plainly,  she  was  alone  to  feel  them. 
Madame  de  l'Epine,  contrary  to  her  wont,  did 
not  look  uneasy  at  her  brother's  absence.  She 
was  cheerful,  and  talked  freely.  The  Captain 
was  too  old  a  soldier  to  feel  much  alarm  about 
any  other  man's  personal  safety,  and  seeing  his 
daughter's  composure,  he  rivalled  it  by  becom- 
ing what  he  delighted  in  calling  "jolly."  He 
saw  that  Mademoiselle  Nardi  was  not  herself, 
but  the  cause  of  her  depression  never  even  oc- 
curred to  him.  He  knew  there  are  ups  and 
downs  in  a  young  lady's  temper,  and  he  took  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  pretty  girl  should 
not  be  the  same  two  days,  nay,  as  to  that,  two 
hours  running.  So  he  did  his  best  to  cheer 
Silvia,  and  failing  in  his  attempts,  he  took  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  she  was  not  to  be 
cheered. 

"  Something  ails  her,  somethng  more  than  a 
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nightmare,"  thought  Madame  de  l'Epine,  wonder- 
ing ;  but  even  she  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

"  Come  and  look  at  my  aviary,"  she  said  to 
her  after  dinner. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Charlie  drew  the 
design  of  it  for  his  sister,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
thing.  Go  and  look  at  Josephine's  aviary, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi,  I  shall  join  you  as  soon  as 
my  cigar  is  out,  and  we  shall  discuss  it  all  three 
together." 

"I  am  so  fond  of  birds,"  said  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  as  they  walked  along  a  garden  path. 
"  Their  lightness,  their  beauty,  then*  song  charm 
me.  There  is  no  creature  so  perfectly  graceful 
as  a  bird,  none  so  free,  and  none — poor  little 
things ! — that  man  so  delights  in  making  cap- 
tive. I  do  not  escape  the  general  weakness, 
and  that  is  why  1  want  an  aviary,  but  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  make  my  dear  little  prisoners  happy. 
They  shall  have  a  tree  to  build  their  nests  in, 
and  water  and  food  in  abundance  ;  every  bless- 
ing, in  short,  save  liberty.  And  my  aviary  is 
to  be  very  pretty  !" 

The  assumption  was  rather  a  gratuitous  one ; 
for  the  aviary,  which  they  had  now  reached, 
consisted  as  yet  but  of  poles  and  laths,  with 
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here  and  there  a  piece  of  wire-work  fastened  in. 
Two  men  were  hammering  away  zealously ;  but 
Madame  de  l'Epine  looked  disappointed  to  see 
how  little  progress  they  had  made,  and  said 
with  some  chagrin,  "  Is  not  Varot  coming 
back  V 

"  He  was  to  come  back  in  an  hour,"  answered 
one  of  the  men ;  "  but  we  have  not  seen  him 
since." 

Silvia  wrung  her  hands  in  silent  anguish. 
"Where  has  he  been?  What  has  he  been 
doing  V  she  thought. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  looked  vexed,  but  check- 
ing the  feeling  with  her  usual  self-command, 
she  turned  to  Silvia,  and  said  apologetically, 

"  Scold  me,  Silvia  mia,  I  am  still  such  a  baby 
that  I  am  angry  with  poor  Jean  Varot  because 
he  has  attended  to  his  business  instead  of  mind- 
ing mine ;  but  surely  I  have  a  right  to  be  im- 
patient— look  at  this  design — is  it  not  pretty  I " 

She  took  up  a  roll  of  paper  which  lay  on  a 
block  of  wood  by  the  tools  of  one  of  the  men, 
and  unfolding  it,  showed  her  young  friend  a 
pretty-looking  Chinese  pagoda,  gaily  painted 
and  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  bells.  "  Con- 
fess, this  is  enough  to  make  a  daughter  of  Eve 
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exacting,"  she  said  with  a  smile.  "  This  is  to 
be  pale  red  and  yellow,  as  you  see,  and  the  tints 
shall  be  so  subdued  as  not  to  look  too  glaring 
on  the  green  background ;  and  part  of  that  tree 
is  to  be  enclosed.  It  has  plenty  of  boughs,  so  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  quarrelling  for  the  best 
places,  as  there  would  assuredly  be  amongst 
men  and  women.  I  asked  for  a  Chinese  pagoda, 
but  I  believe  Charles  would  have  liked  some- 
thing more  original.  I  suppose  I  should  have 
left  him  free.     What  do  you  say  to  it,  Silvia  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  mechanically  replied  the 
young  girl. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  give  me  a  yea  or  nay," 
said  Madame  de  l'Epine,  smiling ;  but  without 
waiting  for  her  answer,  she  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully, "  Oh !  Varot,  I  did  not  come  all  day  in 
order  to  see  something,  and  when  I  do  come, 
why,  there  is  nothing  done." 

"I  beg  Madame's  pardon,"  composedly  re- 
plied Varot,  who  had  come  up  unseen,  and  now 
stood  close  to  them  ;  "  but  I  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend to  pressing  business  of  my  own." 

"  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  business 
can  be  so  pressing  as  providing  a  house  for  my 
children,"  she  answered  gaily. 
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Varot's  stolid  countenance  never  relaxed. 

"  It  was  very  pressing  business,"  he  said ; 
"  otherwise  I  should  have  come  back,  and  the 
aviary  would  be  nearly  finished  by  this." 

"  Had  you  so  many  guests  at  the  inn  ?"  asked 
Madame  de  l'Epine. 

The  innkeeper  smiled  rather  bitterly. 

"Madame  knows  that  the  Hotel  d'Algerie  is  not 
overburdened  with  guests,"  he  answered.  "  My 
business  was  at  Colombes,  where  I  have  a  scrap 
of  land." 

"  Yes,  you  have  come  into  some  property 
there,"  replied  Madame  de  l'Epine ;  "  and  as 
Colombes  is  a  railway  station " 

She  did  not  proceed,  but  turned  with  a  won- 
dering look  to  Silvia,  the  pressure  of  whose 
hand  on  her  arm  commanded  her  attention. 
The  young  girl's  eyes  were  fastened  on  Jean 
Varot's  arm,  which  was  muffled  up  in  a  dark 
cotton  handkerchief,  as  if  it  had  received  some 
hurt.  Madame  de  l'Epine  at  once  went  up  to 
him,  and  said  with  evident  concern, 

"  Varot,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  hand  ?" 

M I  cut  it  this  morning,"  he  answered  coolly ; 
"it  is  nothing." 

"  You  cut  it  here  working  at  my  aviary  ?" 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  No,  in  the  forest,  on  my  way  to  Colombes. 
I  was  using  my  clasp  knife,  and  it  shut  on  my 
left  hand.  It  is  nothing.  I  hope  Madame  will 
not  mind  it." 

"  Nothing  I  Why,  Varot,  the  sleeve  of  your 
blouse  is  full  of  blood  I" 

Jean  Varot  looked  carelessly  at  the  dark 
purple  stains  on  his  blue  blouse,  and  said  com- 
posedly, 

"  That  is  not  blood,  but  wine,  Madame — 
good  Burgundy — as  good  as  any  you  ever 
tasted,  and  which  I  unluckily  spilled  this  morn- 
ing. What  do  you  say  to  the  height  of  the 
aviary  ?"  he  added,  with  the  utmost  unconcern. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  low,"  replied  Madame 
de  1'Epine,  doubtfully ;  "  and  yet  looking  at  it 
from  this  spot,  it  seems  high  enough.  What  do 
you  say  to  it,  Silvia  V 

She  turned  round  as  she  thus  addressed  her 
friend,  but  saw  with  some  surprise  that  Silvia 
had  vanished. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  Captain  had  often  heard  of  those  figur- 
ative thunder-bolts  which  are  said  to  fall 
on  people  in  cases  of  sudden  calamity,  but  he 
had  never  felt  any ;  all  his  sorrows  and  trials, 
and  he  had  had  his  share,  had  come  to  him  slow- 
ly, casting  long  shadows  before.  The  girl  he 
loved  had  leisurely  put  him  by  for  a  more 
favoured  man ;  the  disease  which  carried  his  be- 
loved wife  away  had  been  painful  and  tedious  ; 
the  desertion  of  his  daughter  by  her  husband 
had  come  after  a  coldness  and  indifference,  which 
almost  made  it  a  release ;  never,  in  short,  save 
in  the  accidents  of  his  soldier's  life,  and  these 
he  would  have  scorned  to  reckon,  had  the  Cap- 
tain known  what  a  thunder-bolt  was,  till  Silvia 
appeared  before  him  on  this  evening,  pale  as 
death,  and  with  looks  so  wild,  that  the  Captain's 
pipe  fell  from  his  hand  on  the  flags  of  the  terrace, 
and   was   broken   there  in  the  fall.     His   first 
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thought  was  that  some  terrible  accident  had  be- 
fallen his  daughter ;  but  he  could  not  speak,  he 
could  not  utter  one  word  to  frame  a  question. 

Silvia  gave  him  no  time. 

"  Is  Mr.  Meredith  come  back  V*  she  asked  in 
a  low,  quick  tone,  full  of  tragic  meaning. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Captain. 

"Then  it  is  so — it  is  so!"  she  cried,  clapping 
her  hands  in  wild  grief,  "  the  wretch  has  murder- 
ed him,  and  his  blood  is  upon  him!" 

"  My  God !  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Do  you  know  who  shot  at  Mr.  Meredith  ? 
Do  you  know  who  destroyed  his  papers  ?  Do 
you  know  who  attempted  his  life  and  mine 
yesterday?  Do  you  know  who  has  murdered 
him  to-day  ?  Jean  Varot — Jean  Varot !"  she 
added,  repeating  his  name  in  a  passion  of  de- 
spair. 

"And  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying. 
Mademoiselle  Nardi?"  cried  the  Captain,  con- 
founded. "  Charlie  murdered !  I'll  believe  it  when 
I  see  it — a  brave  fine  fellow,  who  can  fight  like  a 
lion.  And  as  for  Jean  Varot — Mademoiselle 
Nardi,  excuse  me — you  are  dreaming,  you  have 
fallen  asleep  somewhere,  and  you  are  dreaming 
still,  you  are  dreaming." 
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The  Captain  laughed  as  he  said  it ;  he  had 
quite  recovered  his  composure,  and  was  half 
ashamed  at  having  been  startled  out  of  it. 

This  took  place  on  the  terrace,  but  Silvia, 
whose  senses  had  never  been  more  present  than 
they  were  then,  did  not  long  leave  the  Captain 
in  the  belief  that  she  had  been  asleep,  and  was 
dreaming  still.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  simply  saying,  "  Come,"  she  led  him 
into  the  house.  The  first  door  they  passed  by 
was  that  leading  into  Madame  de  l'Epine's  sit- 
ting-room ;  Silvia  pushed  it  open,  and,  with  her 
hand  still  on  the  Captain's  arm,  she  entered  it. 
Closing  the  door  behind  her,  she  said,  releasing 
him, 

"  You  do  not  believe  me — you  say  I  am  still 
dreaming ;  question  me,  and  see  if  I  am  awake, 
Captain." 

All  distraction  had  vanished  from  her  pale 
face,  and  the  poor  Captain,  as  he  gazed  upon  it, 
felt  as  if  all  solid  footing  had  suddenly  failed 
him,  and  he  were  shifting  on  dreadful  quick- 
sands. 

"  But  it  can't  be !"  he  cried,  and  in  his  agony 
he  let  out  a  terrible  soldier-like  objurgation;  "  it 
can't  be  !    Charlie  is  not  dead,  he  is  only  out  on 
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some  abominable  piece  of  engineering  or  other. 
It  can't  be ;  I  tell  you  Charlie  is  a  match  for  a 
dozen.  And  as  for  Jean  Varot,  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  listen  to  you  if  you  were  to  say  it 
again,  Mademoiselle  Nardi." 

"  Listen,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  too  late  to  save  him, 
but  it  is  not  too  late  for  revenge.  Listen,  and 
then  do  as  you  will." 

And  the  Captain  listened,  as  Silvia,  pale  as 
death,  but  in  rapid,  collected  speech,  told  him 
all  she  knew.  He  listened,  and,  what  was  more, 
what  was  terrible  indeed  to  this  true-hearted 
man,  he  almost  believed  her.  We  all  have  our 
gods  whom  we  cherish  and  worship  in  the  clear 
sanctuary  of  our  faith.  Of  Iris  stepson's  actual 
fate  the  Captain  knew  nothing ;  but  this  he  be- 
gan to  know — Jean  Varot  was  the  man  who  had 
twice  attempted  Mr.  Meredith's  life.  This  man, 
whom  he  had  loved  with  the  love  of  a  large  heart 
and  the  generous  trust  of  a  noble  one,  was  a 
cruel  traitor.  The  discovery  stunned  him ; 
then  a  revulsion  of  rage  followed. 

"  The  villain ! '  he  stammered,  shaking  his 
fist,  "  the  treacherous  villain  !  The  serpent,  the 
—the " 

He  could  say  no  more  ;  he  was  shaking  like 
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an  aspen  leaf,  for  Jean  Yarot  himself,  corning  up 
the  terrace,  deliberately  approached  the  window 
of  the  room  in  which  they  were,  and  looking  at 
Silvia,  said  composedly : 

44  Madame  bade  me  ask  Mademoiselle  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  join  her  near  the  colonnade.  Madame 
felt  too  tired  to  come  back." 

Silvia's  large  dark  eyes  seemed  to  grow  larger 
still  as  she  looked  at  this  man,  stained,  as  she 
thought,  with  Mr.  Meredith's  blood,  and  her  lips 
quivered,  but  she  controlled  herself. 

44  Come  in,"  she  said  imperatively. 

He  looked  at  her — he  knew  what  she  meant, 
what  was  coming ;  but  he  obeyed,  went  round 
to  the  door,  and  entered  the  room  with  a  sul- 
len, defiant  look. 

The  Captain  walked  up  to  him,  collared 
him,  and  said  in  a  voice  choked  with  rage  and 
grief : 

44  You  villain,  you  treacherous  villain,  where  is 
Mr.  Meredith  ?     Where  is  he  1 " 

44  Take  care,  Captain,"  replied  Varot,  with  an 
evil  look.  44 1  like  you,  but  you  know  it  of  old, 
I  will  not  be  handled." 

44  Let  him  go,"  said  Silvia,  coming  forward, 
and  putting  out  her  hand  to  part  the  two  men ; 
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"  only  let  him  tell  us  where  he  has  left  Mr. 
Meredith ;  there  may  yet  be  hope — we  may  yet 
save  him." 

"Captain,  I  warn  you,  hands  off!"  said  Varot 
again. 

"  Do  you  threaten  me,  you  traitor  V  cried  the 
Captain,  exasperated.  "Where  is  Mr.  Mere- 
dith ? — I  say  where  is  he  ?"  he  added,  shaking 
Varot  again. 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  with  scarcely 
an  effort  he  shook  off  the  Captain,  and  sent  him 
staggering  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  That  is  your  doing,  mamzelle,"  said  Varot, 
sullenly,  as  he  looked  at  the  Captain,  who  was 
obliged  to  sit  down.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
setting  the  Captain  against  me?  Mr.  Mere- 
dith !  What  do  I  know  about  Mr.  Meredith ! 
Am  I  his  keeper  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  this  day, 
and  you  are  more  likely  to  know  where  he  is 
than  I  am." 

Silvia  bared  her  arm,  and  showing  him  the 
bandage  on  her  wrist, 

"  Do  you  see  this  ?"  she  said,  "  and  do  you 
think  I  have  forgotten  yesterday  ?  I  tell  you 
that  if  you  have  killed  him,  as  I  fear  in  my  heart 
and  soul  you  have,  I  shall  track  the  deed  home 
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to  you ;  for  I  know  all — all,  Jean  Varot,  Mr. 
Meredith  told  me  all,  and  if  my  testimony  can 
condemn  you,  it  shall." 

Jean  Varot  laughed  scornfully. 

"  To  think  how  young  ladies  will  talk,"  he 
said  jeeringly.  "  If  a  young  man  wants  to  make 
himself  out  a  hero  with  a  wild  story  they  take  it 
all  in,  and  then  set  honest  men  by  the  ears  just 
for  pastime.  You  have  done  a  fine  piece  of  work 
to-day,  mamzelle.  You  have  made  me  raise  my 
hand  against  my  old  Captain.  He  will  not  for- 
give me  ;  and,"  added  Varot,  very  deliberately, 
"I  will  never  forgive  him  having  forgotten  where 
his  head  would  have  been  but  for  me." 

"  Mind  where  your  head  will  be  yet,"  said  the 
Captain,  who  was  recovering  gradually,  "  mind 
that,  Varot." 

"  Safe  on  my  shoulders  till  I  am  in  my  coffin," 
replied  Varot,  turning  to  the  door. 

"  You  shall  not  go  !"  cried  Silvia,  flinging  her- 
self before  it,  "  you  shall  not  go  till  you  have 
told  us  where  he  is.  You  may  kill  me,  but  you 
shall  not  leave  this  room  till  you  have  told  me !" 

"  'Twould  be  a  pity  to  kill  so  pretty  a  young 
lady,"  he  replied,  with  mocking  politeness  ;  "  but 
luckily  there  is  no  need." 
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In  vain  Silvia  clung  to  the  door  ;  Jean  Varot 
required  no  strength  to  remove  her,  he  grasped, 
unwillingly  perhaps,  her  wounded  arm,  and  with 
a  cry  of  pain  she  drew  back.  At  the  same  time 
the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Meredith  entered  the 
room. 

For  the  first  time  Jean  Varot  showed  some 
emotion ;  he  stood  still  and  turned  livid. 

"  Don't  let  him  go,  Charlie,"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  I  know  all,  don't  let  the  villain  go  !" 

» 

Silvia  said  nothing,  but  her  brain  swam,  and 
she  would  have  fallen  if  the  Captain  had  not 
supported  her. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  "  the  poor  thing 
thought  that  villain  had  murdered  you.  Don't 
let  him  go !" 

"  I  am  not  going,"  replied  Varot,  with  a  defi- 
ant look  at  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  too  much 
startled  and  alarmed  at  the  state  in  which  he 
saw  Silvia  to  heed  it. 

By  a  strong  effort  she  rallied  ;  she  left  the 
Captain's  side,  and  sitting  down  on  the  nearest 
chair,  she  said,  vainly  endeavouring  to  control 
her  voice,  which  faltered  till  it  was  almost  in- 
audible : 

"  Forgive   me,  Mr.  Meredith,  but  I  thought 
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something  had  happened  to  you,  and  I — I  told 
the  Captain  all." 

"  Then  it  is  true  !"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  as 
amazed  and  indignant  as  if  he  had  not  believed 
it  all  along — "  it  is  true,  and  Jean  Varot  is  the 
wretch  who  shot  at  you  in  your  study !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Meredith  after  a  pause,  "  he 
is." 

Jean  Varot  laughed. 

"  Prove  it,"  he  said  defiantly. 

"  And  he  attempted  your  life  yesterday  !"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain — "  he  actually  did  f " 

"  Yes,  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Meredith  again. 

And  Jean  Varot,  laughing  again,  once  more 
uttered  the  same  defiant,  "  Prove  it !" 

A  very  stern  meaning  passed  across  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's face.  He  took  Silvia's  arm,  and  raising  it, 
he  showed  it  to  his  enemy. 

"Do  you  see  this?"  he  asked,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing and  his  features  quivering  with  indignation 
and  anger.  "  Do  you  see  it,  and  do  you  think 
I  will  be  patient  to  the  end  of  time.  A  year 
ago  I  was  sitting  in  my  study  when  you  fired 
at  me.  I  know  it  to  be  so,  though  I  have  no 
proof." 

"  Proof  be  hanged  !"  said  the  Captain,  stamp- 
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ing  his  foot  in  a  rage ;  "  never  mind  proof, 
Charlie.  Shoot  the  villain — any  jury  will  acquit 
you — shoot  him,  I  say  !" 

"  Thank  you,  Captain,"  said  Varot,  with  a 
very  bad  look.  "  There  must  be  two  to  that, 
you  know." 

"  You  entered  my  study  last  winter  and  de- 
stroyed my  papers,  and  of  that  I  have  no  proof," 
said  Mr.  Meredith. 

Varot  laughed  without  restraint. 

"  But  why  don't  you  shoot  him !"  cried  the 
Captain  in  indignant  remonstrance. 

"  Yesterday,"  continued  Mr.  Meredith,  "  you 
fired  a  shot  meant  for  me,  but  which  grazed 
Mademoiselle  Nardi's  arm!  You  have  saved 
my  life  once  and  attempted  it  twice.  We  are 
more  than  quits.  And  since  we  two  cannot,  as 
it  seems,  live  in  one  spot,  it  is  you,  who  are  in 
my  power,  who  must  go." 

"  In  your  power !"  said  Jean  Varot,  his  green 
eyes  flashing — "  in  your  power !" 

"  This  ball,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  taking  it  out 
of  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  "  grazed  Mademoi- 
selle Nardi's  arm  yesterday  at  three  o'clock. 
Five  minutes  later  Thurot,  who  was  working  in 
his  vineyard,  saw  you  hiding  in  a  hedge  the 
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gun  from  which  it  was  fired.  He  was  working 
in  his  vineyard  again  this  afternoon  when  you 
came  and  fetched  it.  The  man  left  his  work, 
took  a  round,  and  met  you  near  the  village. 
He  did  not  ask  you  about  your  gun,  but  of  your 
own  accord  you  said  to  him :  '  I  have  been  get- 
ting my  gun  mended  at  Colombes.' " 

"  You  need  not  shoot  him  now,"  said  the 
Captain  in  great  glee,  "  the  villain  will  go  to 
the  galleys  as  sure  as  he  lives." 

Jean  Varot  said  nothing.  He  had  turned 
lividlypale  and  clenched  his  hands  convulsively 
as  Mr.  Meredith  spoke,  but  he  could  not  answer 
him  one  word.  Still  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
defeated  murderer's  face,  Mr.  Meredith  said : 

"  Such  mercy  as  wild  beasts  deserve  you 
ought  to  have;  but  because  you  saved  the  Cap- 
tain's life  and  mine " 

"  He !"  interrupted  the  Captain  in  great 
wrath ;  "  why,  the  villain  was  in  a  league  with 
the  Arabs  all  the  time.  He  save  your  life  and 
mine ! 

In  the  great  dramas  of  life,  as  in  those  of  the 
poets,  the  chief  characters  alone  engross  each 
other.  Neither  Jean  Varot  nor  Mr.  Meredith 
minded  the   Captain's    words   auy    more    than 
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they   minded   the   evening   breeze   which  was 
passing  through  the  garden  flowers. 

"  I  hate  you  ! — I  hate  you  !"  gasped  Jean 
Varot.  "  You  have  blasted  my  life.  I  tell  you 
that  I  hate  you  I" 

"  Hate  away,"  said  Mr.  Meredith ;  "  but  if  you 
do  not  go  off  to  Havre  to-morrow,  and  thence 
sail  for  America,  you  may  expect  hard  deal- 
ings." 

"  And  leave  you  here,  eh ! — leave  you  here  in 
Saint  Remy  I"  said  Varot,  white  with  rage. 
"  What  if  I  will  not  ?" 

"  Then  look  for  the  galleys." 

Varot  stared  at  the  floor,  gnawing  his  thin 
lips ;  then  looking  up  again,  he  said  very  coolly: 

"  I  shall  be  off  to-morrow." 

He  said  no  more,  but  opened  the  door  and 
walked  out.  The  Captain  stared  after  him,  for 
he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  shut  the  door, 
then  looked  amazed  at  his  stepson. 

"And  you  let  him  go  thus?"  he  said.  "  Are 
you  mad,  Charlie  V9 

"Hush!"  hurriedly  exclaimed  Mr.  Meredith. 
"  Josephine  is  coming — tell  her  nothing,  not  a 
word.  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  you  will  not  men- 
tion this  to  my  sister." 
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"I  shall  not,"  replied   Silvia,  "but   is   that 


man " 


She  could  say  no  more  ;  Madame  de  l'Epine 
was  coming  up  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  and 
now  looked  in  at  them  smilingly  through  the 
window. 

"  Truant,  where  have  you  been  all  day  V  she 
said,  addressing  her  brother.  "  What  took  you 
to  Colombes  ?  Why  did  you  not  come  back  to 
dinner,  and  why  did  you  three  stay  here  instead 
of  joining  me  by  the  colonnade.  Surely  Jean 
Varot  delivered  my  message  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  did,"  said  the  Captain,  looking 
amazingly  cheerful  and  sprightly.  "No  man 
like  Jean  Varot  for  a  message  ;  but  you  see  poor 
Mademoiselle  Nardi  has  nearly  fainted  :  the  heat, 
nothing  but  the  heat  of  the  day." 

Madame  de  l'Epine  looked  much  concerned, 
and  indeed  Silvia's  pale  face  was  enough  to 
alarm  her ;  she  went  round  to  the  door,  entered 
the  room,  and  going  up  to  her  friend,  was  full  of 
tender  and  anxious  inquiries. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked ;  "  you  look  as  if  you 
had  been  scared,  Silvia ;  has  anything  frightened 
you?" 

Silvia  tried  to  laugh. 
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"  What  should  frighten  me  here  ?"  she  asked 
in  her  turn.  "  I  think  I  shall  go  up  to  my  room," 
she  added,  anxious  to  escape  the  looks  of  invol- 
untary wonder  which  Madame  de  l'Epine  fast- 
ened on  her. 

But  Madame  de  l'Epine  would  accompany  her 
to  her  room,  and  even  sit  with  her ;  whilst  Silvia, 
leaning  back  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  open  win- 
dow, closed  her  eyes,  and  rested  her  forehead 
on  her  hand. 

Mr.  Meredith  was  living  and  unhurt ;  all  the 
fears  and  visions  in  which  she  had  seen  him  ly- 
ing dead  and  murdered  had  fled  before  his  pre- 
sence. He  was  living,  that  was  joy  indeed ;  but 
it  was  a  joy  that  was  still  struggling  through 
the  darkness  of  a  great  fear,  and  a  bitter  grief.  • 
Besides,  what  if  Jean  Varot's  submission  were 
but  a  feint  to  reach  his  aim  all  the  more  surely. 
Oh !  if  only  she  could  see  Mr.  Meredith  alone, 
and  entreat  him  to  be  on  his  guard!  If  she  only 
could  !  The  thought  added  to  the  fever  that 
had  already  taken  hold  of  her. 

At  length  she  could  bear  no  longer  the  re- 
straint of  Madame  de  l'Epine's  presence. 

"  I  think  I  must  go  to  bed,"  she  said  after 
a  while. 
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But  when  Madame  de  l'Epine  left  her  reluct- 
antly, Silvia  only  threw  herself  on  the  bed 
dressed  as  she  was,  and  lay  there  tossing  rest- 
lessly the  whole  night  long. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TT7HEN  the  next  morning  came  Silvia  was 
T  T  much  too  ill  to  rise.  The  fever  had  left 
her,  indeed,  but  she  was  so  weak  and  prostrate, 
that  when  Madame  de  1'Epine  came  to  see  her, 
she  felt  seriously  alarmed,  and  wanted  to  send 
for  the.  doctor. 

"  I  will  not  see  him,"  said  Silvia,  looking  very 
naughty  and  obstinate ;  "  I  will  put  my  head 
under  the  bed-clothes." 

"  My  dear  child " 

"I  am  not  a  child,  and  I  know  what  ails 
me.  That  nightmare  upset  me,  and  I  want 
rest." 

Madame  de  1'Epine  did  not  insist,  but  soon 
left  the  room. 

"  Oh !  if  they  would  but  let  me  have  rest," 
thought  Silvia,  as  the  door  closed  upon  her. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  ;  Madame  de  1'Epine  had 
not  long  been  gone,  when  there  came  a  tap  at 
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Silvia's  room-door,  and  almost  without  waiting 
for  her  languid  "  Come  in,"  Mrs.  Groom  opened 
it,  and  entered  the  room. 

For  once  Mrs.  Groom's  presence  was  not  wel- 
come, and  Silvia  plainly  showed  it ;  but  Mrs. 
Groom  was  not  to  be  daunted. 

"  'Taint  no  manner  of  use  to  shut  your  eyes 
at  me,  mamzelle,"  she  said  bluntly,  "  I  come  to 
rouse  you,  and  rouse  you  I  will." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not,"  said  Silvia,  fret- 
fully. 

"  But  I  will.  You  had  a  fainting  fit  yester- 
day, and  here  is  something  against  all  faints." 

Silvia  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  Mrs. 
Groom  had  come  armed  with  a  bottle,  from 
which  she  poured  out  some  clear  liquid  in  a 
wine-glass.  She  took  it  from  her  hand  to  get 
rid  of  her  importunities  ;  then  pausing  in  the  act 
of  raising  it  to  her  lips,  she  said  abruptly  : 

"  Is  that  Jean  Varot  working  at  the  aviary  in 
the  garden?" 

"  Jean  Varot  is  gone,"  replied  Mrs.  Groom. 
"  He  packed  up  his  traps  last  night  and  stole 
away.  He  was  missed  at  five  this  morning, 
and  the  news  was  brought  to  the  Captain,  who 
at  once  sent  word  to  Madame  Varot  to  come 
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and  take  care  of  the  inn.  My  goodness,  mam- 
zelle,  you  are  spilling  all  that  stuff  on  the  bed- 
clothes." 

"  Madame  Varot  I"  said  Silvia,  without  mind- 
ing her.     "  Has  Jean  Varot  got  a  wife  V 

"  Why  should  he  not,  mamzelle  ?" 

Silvia  drank  Mrs.  Groom's  cordial  by  way  of 
reply.  It  seemed  to  operate  at  once,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Groom  triumphantly  remarked,  "  It  made 
another  mamzelle  of  her  in  a  second."  Silvia, 
indeed,  looked  quite  altered — a  bright  spot  of 
colour  rose  to  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  flashed,  and 
with  sudden  vivacity  she  said, 

"  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Groom,  and  keep  me  com- 
pany. You  must,"  she  added,  imperatively. 
"  You  are  not  busy — you  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
besides,  I  shall  faint  again  if  you  go  away." 

Thus  menaced,  Mrs.  Groom  sat  down,  shaking 
her  head  at  Silvia's  naughtiness,  and  asking, 
"  What  she  wanted  with  her?" 

"  Only  to  know  if  you'  ever  feel  dull,  Mrs. 
Groom  f" 

"  Ain't  got  time !"  was  the  dry  answer. 

"  I  daresay  you  like  Saint  Remy  V  remarked 
Silvia,  half  sitting  up  on  one  elbow,  and  looking 
at  her  very  earnestly. 
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"  I  like  every  place  I  am  in,"  answered  Mrs. 
Groom,  taking  a  stocking  out  of  her  pocket  and 
beginning  to  darn. 

"  Or  the  people  ?"  continued  Silvia.  "  What 
are  they  like  ?     I  know  nothing  about  them." 

Mrs.  Groom  went  on  darning. 

"But  you  know  them,"  petulantly  resumed 
Silvia.  "  What  are  the  Saint  Remians  like,  Mrs. 
Groom  1 — good-tempered,  forgiving,  vindictive, 
&c.  &c.  f" 

Mrs.  Groom  put  down  her  work,  and  looked  at 
Silvia  pityingly.  "  So,  mamzelle,"  she  said,  "  you 
want  to  know  what  the  people  here  are  like  ?  ' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Silvia,  with  a  breathless  look, 
of  which  she  was  not  conscious. 

"  Why,  like  everybody  else,"  said  Mrs.  Groom, 
in  evident  compassion  for  Silvia's  simplicity, 
"  You  don't  suppose  that  there's  any  difference 
between  men  and  women  all  the  world  over  ? 
All  alike,  mamzelle.  All  bad,  good,  and  in- 
different, mixed  up  !  '  Some  people,  when  they 
go  abroad,  pick  out  the  bad — that's  what  most 
on  them  do — and  some  pick  out  the  good,  and 
they  are  all  wrong.  Abroad  and  at  home  it's 
six  of  the  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 
All  fond  of  money,  all  trying  to  get  it  by  hook 
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or  by  crook,  all  hating  their  enemies  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  love  their  friends." 

Mrs.  Groom's  broad  views  rather  disconcerted 
Silvia.  She  wanted  information  and  got  phi- 
losophy. Luckily,  however,  Mrs.  Groom  was 
mortal,  and  had  prejudices;  for  when  Silvia,  an- 
noyed at  her  failure,  said  petulantly, 

"  So  there  is  nothing  about  these  Saint  Remy 
people  ?  They  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither 
grateful  nor  vindictive,  and  you  like  them  all  ?" 

Mrs.  Groom  replied,  rather  shortly, 

"I  don't  dote  on  them,  and  I  never  could 
abide  that  Jean  Yarot,  who  was  always  about 
the  house." 

"  Not  like  him  I     Why  so,  Mrs.  Groom  ?" 

"  Why  is  he  red-haired  f"  replied  Mrs.  Groom, 
looking  injured.  "  And  why  does  he  keep  his 
hair  like  a  fur  cap,  eh  V 

"And  is  that  your  only  reason?" 

u  Ain't  it  enough  ?"  tartly  replied  Madame  de 
l'Epine's  housekeeper.  "  I  always  go  by  out- 
sides,  and,  what's  more,  so  does  everybody.  It's 
outside  beauty,  or  outside  goodness,  or  outside 
manners — all  outsides;  only  the  world  won't  say 
so,  and  pretend  they  go  by  insides,  which  they 
don't." 
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"  Well,  and  is  not  Jean  Varot's  outside  a  plea- 
sant one  ?"  perversely  insisted  Silvia.  "  Take 
away  his  ued  hair,  the  man  is  good-looking,  is 
he  not ?" 

"  Good-looking,  indeed  !  Oh  !  well,  what  do 
you  call  good-looking,  mamzelle?  I  call  Mr. 
Meredith  good-looking ;  and  as  to  that,  so  did 
Madame  Varot,  poor  thing!  though  whether 
she  does  so  now  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"Ah !  to  be  sure,  that  Varot  has  a  wife!"  said 
Silvia,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  it. 

"He?"  and  Mrs.  Groom  stared.  "No,  no, 
he  has  got  no  wife.  The  Madame  Varot  I  mean 
is  his  sister-in-law,  a  little  widow,  whom  Jean 
Varot  did  want  to  marry,  but  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  when  it  came  to  the 
point.  Though  their  bans  were  published,  and 
all,  and  the  Captain  took  a  world  of  trouble  to 
get  them  leave  to  marry ;  for  he  being  her 
brother-in-law,  there  was  trouble  about  it." 

"  Where  does  she  live?"  asked  Silvia,  quickly. 

"  Oh !  you  never  saw  her.  She  keeps  out  of 
the  way.  Why,  it  is  months  since  I  saw  Made- 
leine. Not  since  the  shot  was  fired  at  Mr.  Mere- 
dith in  the  study,  and  she  went  into  a  dead 
swoon  on  seeing  the  broken  pane." 
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The  roof  of  Silvia's  mouth  felt  parched  and 
dry.  A  burning  sensation  invaded  her  whole 
being. 

"  And  how  did  Jean  Varot  take  his  rejection?" 
she  asked. 

"  He  looked  very  surly  about  it." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  jealous  I" 

Mrs.  Groom  nodded. 

"Ain't  he,"  she  replied,  "that's  all.  You 
see,  Madeleine  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
and  she  was  Madame  de  l'Epine's  maid  when 
her  husband  died ;  and  she  too,  poor  silly  fool, 
must  needs  set  her  heart  on  Mr.  Meredith,  like 
all  the  rest  of  them.  I  do  believe  he  was  a 
little  bit  smitten  with  her  himself ;  but  I  sup- 
pose his  sister  spoke  to  him.  At  all  events  he 
gave  up  looking  at  her,  and  whilst  he  was  away 
Madeleine  agreed  to  marry  Jean  Varot.  .  I  be- 
lieve she  hated  him,  and  that  he  found  out 
what  ailed  her  when  she  broke  off  with  him. 
For  my  part  I  don't  think  he  ever  looked  on 
Mr.  Meredith  with  the  same  eyes  from  that  day 
to  this.  Though  suppose  the  girl  does  or  did 
like  him,  how  can  he  help  it,  poor  gentleman  ? 
She's  only  one  of  the  lot,  you  know." 

Silvia  could  not   speak.      She  felt  stung — 
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stung  with  pride  ;  and  though  she  did  not 
know  it,  with  jealousy.  Was  this  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  forbearance  ?  Was  this  why  he 
asked  her  to  be  silent  ?  And,  above  all,  was  she 
only  one  of  the  lot?  She  laughed  in  Mrs. 
Groom's  face. 

"  Is  Mr.  Meredith  so  fascinating  as  all  that  V9 
she  asked.  "Or  is  that  Madeleine  such  a 
beauty  ?" 

"No  beauty;  but  a  red  and  white  young 
thing,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  pretty  neck.  Jean 
Varot  was  mad  about  her ;  but  I  don't  think  he 
ever  knew  she  cared  for  Mr.  Meredith  till  she 
would  not  marry  him.  And  then  I  fancy  he 
found  it  out,  and  of  course  did  not  like  it." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Silvia,  looking  careless. 

"It's  a  mortal  pity  to  make  too  much  of  a 
man,". resumed  Mrs.  Groom.  "  Yet  I  don't  think 
Mr.  Meredith  minds." 

"Of  course  not,"  again  said  Silvia,  with  a 
disdainful  curl  of  her  pretty  lip.  "  Sultans 
never  mind,  they  are  too  much  used  to  it. 
What  a  lovely  morning — I  think  I  shall  get  up 
and  have  a  walk." 

"  You  will  do  very  well,  mamzelle,"  said  Mrs. 
Groom,  putting  her  stocking  back  in  her  pocket ; 
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"  a  walk  will  do  you  a  world  of  good."  But 
Mrs.  Groom  shook  her  head  when  she  got  out- 
side the  door. 

Defiance  is  one  of  the  great  errors  of  the 
young.  They  meet  life's  sorrows  and  troubles 
in  an  aggressive  spirit,  which  is  not  always 
courage.  To  brave  an  evil  is  not  to  conquer  it ; 
and,  above  all,  to  deny  it,  is  not  to  efface  it  and 
its  bitter  consequences.  The  great  struggle  of 
her  life  now  lay  before  Silvia,  and  she  began  it 
by  bold  denial,  and  saying  to  herself  that  it  did 
not  exist.  She  would  not  in  her  pride  confess 
that  she  suffered  because  she  loved  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, whose  love  she  had  rejected.  She  would 
not  say  to  her  own  heart,  "  You  love  him  and 
you  are  jealous."  This  was  her  first  venture  on 
that  unknown  sea  ;  she  had  begun  by  steering 
her  bark  wide  of  the  haven  she  now  wished  to 
reach,  and  she  scorned  to  acknowledge  that 
she  longed  to  change  its  course.  She  only 
knew  that  Jean  Varot,  who  had  attempted  to 
murder  Mr.  Meredith,  was  jealous  of  him,  and 
that  every  girl  or  woman  who  came  near  that 
charmer  succumbed  to  his  spells.  She  could 
not  endure  being  numbered  among  his  victims. 
Her  proud  blood  revolted  at  the  thought.     Per- 
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haps  he  thought  that  she  cared  for  him  because 
she  had  shown  some  fear  for  his  safety.  Well, 
then,  he  sfiould  see  how  cool,  how  indifferent 
she  would  be  to  him  now  that  Jean  Varot  was 
gone.  It  was  very  soothing  to  come  to  such  a 
conclusion ;  and  Silvia  rejoiced  beforehand  to 
think  how  heartfree  she  was,  and  how  she  could 
impress  Mr.  Meredith  with  her  coldness  and  her 
indifference.  So  sure  indeed  was  she  of  herself, 
that,  without  taking  time  to  reflect  on  the  pro- 
priety of  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she  resolved, 
as  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  to  go  down  to  the 
village  and  have  a  look  at  Jean  Varot's  inn. 
"  I  want  to  be  sure  that  he  is  gone,"  she  said 
to  herself;  "  and  to  have  a  look  at  the  house." 
What  could  that  dwelling,  which  its  master  had 
deserted,  tell  her  that  she  did  not  know  al- 
ready? Silvia  did  not  put  this  question  to 
herself,  but  taking  the  shortest  and  readiest 
way  to  Saint  Remy,  she  went  at  once.  The 
place  was  empty  and  sunlit.  The  door  of  the 
Hotel  d'Algerie  stood  wide  open,  but  the  low 
dark  room  within  looked  deserted.  Silvia  went 
up  the  steps,  a  little  flurried  at  what  she  was 
doing.  An  old  woman  came  out  from  an  inner 
room,  and  stared  at  her  with  an  inquiring  look. 
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"  Is  Monsieur  Varot  within  ?"  asked  Silvia. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  woman,  with  a  nod — 
"  there,  behind  you." 

And  Silvia,  turning  round  with  a  sudden 
start  of  fear,  saw  not  the  stolid,  sinister  face  of 
the  red-haired  innkeeper,  but  a  very  pretty 
young  woman,  fair  and  pale. 

"  I  am  Madame  Varot,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
hesitating  voice.  "  My  brother-in-law  is  away. 
Please  to  tell  me  what  you  want." 

Silvia  did  not  answer  at  once.  So  this  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  young  woman  was  the  secret 
cause,  perhaps,  of  the  hatred  which  had  turned 
Jean  Varot  into  a  murderer. 

"  I  wanted  Varot,"  she  said  at  length  ;  "  it 
will  do  when  he  comes  back." 

"  Shall  I  send  him  to  the  chateau  ?"  asked 
Madame  Varot. 

Silvia  did  not  answer.  Madame  Varot  red- 
dened, and  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  grow  deeper 
and  darker  with  the  gaze  which  she  fastened 
on  Silvia ;  then  she  said  suddenly,  almost  in- 
voluntarily, 

"  You  are  Madame  de  l'Epine's  friend  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Silvia,  "  I  am ;"  and  she 
walked  away  without  another  word. 
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What  had  brought  her?  She  knew  it  now, 
and  her  cheeks  burned  as  she  said  it  to  herself, 
walking  homewards  up  a  shady  lane,  where 
birds  were  singing  sweetly.  She  had  come 
down  to  see  the  girl  whose  love  had  been  so 
dangerous  to  Mr.  Meredith,  and  she  had  had 
her  wish,  and  now  felt  troubled  to  the  very 
heart.  Madeleine  was  not  beautiful,  but  she  had 
grace  and  natural  refinement ;  and  would  Jean 
Varot  have  been  so  desperately  jealous  without 
cause  ? 

"  He  would  not — I  am  sure  he  would  not," 
she  thought,  almost  passionately. 

Ah !  how  troubled  are  those  years  of  youth, 
ever  seeking  turmoil  and  torment !  What 
mattered  this  past  story — this  dream  of  a  poor 
girl — to  Silvia  Nardi?  Why,  on  that  lovely 
morning,  when  the  sky  was  almost  Italian  in 
its  beauty,  and  the  birds  sang  so  joyously,  did 
she  find  fever  in  the  fresh  breeze  which  fanned 
her  cheeks,  and  fever  in  the  deep,  cool  shade  of 
the  lane  that  wound  up  the  slope,  on  the  brow 
of  which  stood  the  old  chateau  ? 

From  one  of  the  many  windows  which  looked 
down  the  lane,  the  Captain  saw  Silvia  walking 
slowly,  and  he  quickly  came  out  for  the  express 
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purpose  of  meeting  her,  as  he  told  her  at  once. 

"  Mademoiselle  Narcli,"  he  said,  a  little  eager- 
ly, "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  up  and  well 
again.  I  am  also  much  pleased  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  you  quite  alone,  you  know.  Of 
course,"  he  added,  looking  at  her  very  anxious- 
ly, "  you  have  not  told  Josephine  a  word  of 
what  happened  yesterday  ?" 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,  from  her  wonder,  poor 
innocent  dear,  at  that  villain's  disappearance ; 
for  you  may  have  heard  that  he  is  gone." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Silvia,  "  I  have  heard  of  it. 
"  What  Madame  Varot  is  that,  whom  I  have  just 
seen  V  she  asked,  looking  suddenly  in  the  Cap- 
tain's face. 

He  laid  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  looked 
very  knowing. 

"  I  sent  her  word  last  night  to  hide,  poor  little 
thing,  and  I  suspect  she  took  the  hint,  for  Jean 
Varot  went  to  look  for  her,  but  not  finding  her, 
went  off.     She  is  his  sister-in-law." 

"  And  you  told  her  to  come  back  here  ?"  said 
Silvia,  a  little  moodily. 

"  Yes,  poor  lamb,  she  is  rid  of  that  wolf  now. 
Besides,   she  has  got  a  child,  and  must  look 
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after  the  property,  yon  know.  Well,  we,  too, 
are  rid  of  the  villain.  I  am  not  so  easy  nor  yet 
so  trusting  as  Charlie,  and  when  the  news  came 
that  he  was  gone,  I  tracked  him,  Mademoiselle 
Nardi — I  tracked  him.  Jean  Varot  is  in  Havre 
by  this.  Now,  I  have  an  old  friend  in  Havre, 
an  old  sea  captain,  who  is  as  keen  as  a  fox.  I 
have  already  sent  him  a  telegram,  which  cost 
me  a  Napoleon,  Mademoiselle  Nardi — a  Napo- 
leon ;  and  trust  him  for  seeing  the  villain  on 
board — trust  him  for  seeing  him  off,  I  say! 
Oh !  when  I  meddle  in  a  thing,"  added  the 
Captain,  "  I  do  it  as  it  should  be  done,  Made- 
moiselle Nardi." 

Silvia  heard  him  with  a  sort  of  indifference. 
A  few  hours  before  Jean  Varot  was  everything. 
To  have  him  safely  banished — sent  so  far  away, 
that  he  could  think  of  returning  no  more,  was 
all  she  cared  for.  Now  it  seemed  nothing,  for 
Jean  Varot's  sister-in-law  remained  behind,  and 
her  jealous  Italian  blood  felt  on  fire.  She  gave 
that  jealousy  of  hers  no  shape.  She  fashioned 
no  future  out  of  it.  She  accused  Mr.  Meredith 
of  no  wrong,  but  she  was  jealous,  and  just  then 
she  detested  him,  and  did  not  care  if  Jean  Varot 
came  back  to-morrow. 
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"  And  you  will  not  tell  Josephine  a  word  of 
all  this  ?"  resumed  the  Captain. 

"  No,  certainly,"  replied  Silvia,  so  coldly  that 
it  was  odd  so  shrewd  a  man  as  the  good  Captain 
must  have  been  on  his  own  showing,  was  not 
struck  with  the  change  from  the  passion  and  de- 
spair of  yesterday  to  the  indifference  of  to-day. 
But  he  had  room  for  no  wonder  save  that  which 
Jean  Varot's  treachery  still  awakened  in  his 
mind.     On  that  he  dwelt  freely. 

"  There  never  can  have  been  such  a  villain !" 
he  said,  as  they  both  walked  back  towards  the 
house,  "never.  And  yet  I  am  glad  Charlie  did  not 
shoot  him  yesterday,  for,  after  all,  he  did  save 
our  two  lives — yes,  he  did,  the  scoundrel !  So 
it  is  better  he  should  get  off  scathless,  and  get 
hung  somewhere  or  other.  But  I  think  I  had 
better  leave  you  here,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  lest 
Josephine  should  suspect  something,  you  know." 

Silvia  had  scarcely  entered  the  chateau  when 
she  met  Mr.  Meredith  in  the  hall.  His  face  lit 
up  with  pleasure  on  seeing  her  looking  so  well, 
for  her  early  walk  and  the  fresh  breeze  had 
brought  back  to  her  cheeks  the  roses  which 
deadly  fear  had  sent  away  from  them. 

"  How  well  you  look !"  he  said — "  how  very 
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"I  am  quite  well,"  composedly  replied  Silvia. 
"  I  am  glad  to  learn  Jean  Varot  is  gone." 

She  said  it  calmly,  putting  none  of  the  ques- 
tions which  Mr.  Meredith  had  apprehended,  for 
he  did  not  think  he  could  answer  them  to  her 
satisfaction.  And,  having  said  this,  she  nodded 
to  him  and  went  up  the  stairs  without  once 
looking  back. 

"  It  is  all  to  begin  over  again,"  he  thought, 
looking  after  her  with  a  sigh. 

Madame  de  l'Epine's  wonder  and  alarm  at 
Jean  Varot's  disappearance  superseded  every 
other  feeling  in  her  mind  when  she  and  Silvia 
met  at  breakfast,  and  showed  very  plainly  how 
ignorant  she  was  of  the  real  motives  which  had 
led  to  his  sudden  flight. 

"  What  can  have  happened,"  she  said  again, 
"  for  such  a  steady,  good  honest  fellow  as  Jean 
Varot  to  go  off  so  f " 

"  Oh !  yes,  very  honest !"  grimly  said  the  Cap- 
tain, whilst  every  one  of  his  working  features 
seemed  to  say,  "the  rascal — the  villain — the 
traitor  !" 

But  Madame  de  l'Epine  could  not  even  sus- 
pect. She  was  too  far  from  the  truth,  and  she 
again  sorrowfully  wondered  at  so  strange  a  dis- 
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appearance.  For  some  days  she  lived  in  the 
hope  of  Jean  Varot's  return  ;  but  when  no  news 
came  of  him,  and  it  was  plain  he  did  not  mean 
to  come  back,  she  felt  convinced  that  there  was 
some  strange,  sinister  cause  for  his  absence. 
She  gave  up  the  aviary,  and  even  avoided  men- 
tioning the  absent  one's  name,  but  it  was  plain 
that  she  brooded  over  the  mystery  of  his  depar- 
ture, such  as  it  was  ;  and  Silvia  was  at  no  loss 
to  read  the  meaning  of  her  friend's  perplexed 
countenance,  as  she  often  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  let  her  work  drop  on  her  lap  in  a  sud- 
den fit  of  abstraction.  Her  thoughts,  such  as 
they  were,  she  kept  to  herself.  No  one  else 
seemed  to  think  of  Jean  Varot  save  the  Captain, 
who  once  whispered  to  Silvia :  "  The  villain  is 
on  his  way  to  America  ;"  and  one  of  those  long 
deep  lulls  which  often  succeed  the  tempests  of 
life  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  followed  his  dis- 
appearance from  Saint  Remy. 

When  he  had  been  gone  ten  days,  the  Captain 
one  evening  drew  Silvia  aside,  and  whispered 
very  solemnly : 

"  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  is  lost — not  a 
soul  left.  Don't  tell  Josephine.  I  do  not  wish 
her  to  know  just  yet." 
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Silvia  was  shocked,  but  she  could  not  help 
feeling  relieved.  Jean  Varot  was  dead — Mr. 
Meredith  was  safe.  Security  and  peace  came 
with  the  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  sun  was  shining  in  Madame  de  l'Epine's 
little  sitting-room  ;  it  looked  both  bright 
and  gay,  but  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  pale 
and  languid,  and  Silvia  sat  with  her,  looking  an- 
xious. 

"Are  you  really  better?"  she  asked. 

"  1  am  indeed,  Silvia  mia,  but  so  sorry  to  have 
prevented  you  from  seeing  the  opening  of  the 
branch  line.     You  would  have  liked  it." 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  frankly  answered  Silvia.  <k  I 
daresay  it  was  a  pretty  sight,  but  the  Captain 
will  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"Charles  is  the  better  hand  of  the  two  at 
description,"  said  Madame  de  l'Epine. 

Silvia  looked  straight  before  her,  and  said 
nothing.  She  felt  more  disappointed  than  she 
cared  to  confess  at  having  missed  the  sight  of 
the  opening  of  the  line.  She  had  looked  for- 
ward to  it  for  the  last  week  with  the  eagerness 
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with  which  youth  looks  forward  to  anything 
like  pleasure.  The  Prefet  was  to  be  present ; 
the  maires  of  all  the  neighbouring  communes 
were  to  come  ;  the  firemen  of  Saint  Remy  had 
promised  to  appear  in  their  shining  helmets ; 
and  Lady  John  and  her  friends  were  sure  to  be 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  lookers-on.  In 
short,  it  was  to  be  a  sight,  and  Silvia  would 
have  liked  it  dearly. 

"There  is  Charles!"  said  Madame  de  l'Epine, 
suddenly. 

Silvia  raised  her  eyes,  which  had  been  fas- 
tened on  the  floor,  and  saw  Mr.  Meredith  stand- 
ing outside  on  the  terrace. 

"  How  are  you  !"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  Oh  !  so  much  better.     How  did  it  go  on  f" 

"Charmingly,  of  course.  I  am  sorry  you 
could  not  come." 

His  regret  seemed  to  be  exclusively  for  his 
sister's  loss.  Ever  since  he  and  Silvia  had  met 
in  the  hall,  and  looking  at  her  he  had  felt  "  It 
was  all  to  begin  over  again,"  he  had  taken,  or 
seemed  to  take,  her  indifference  for  granted. 
His  manner  and  his  bearing  were  a  perpetual 
"  Be  it  so,"  which  Silvia  saw  and  understood, 
and  half  liked,  half  resented.     She  was  satisfied 
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Mr.  Meredith  should  think  her  anxiety  for  him 
was  over  with  his  danger ;  but  she  did  not  like 
to  see  how  easily  he  could  forget  her  when  she 
was  by.  To  show  him  how  little  she  cared  for 
his  account  of  the  ceremony  she  had  been 
obliged  to  forego,  she  now  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

"  Do  not  go,"  said  Madame  de  l'Epine,  anx- 
iously ;   "  stay  with  us,  Silvia  mia." 

"  I  want  my  work — I  shall  soon  come  back," 
replied  Silvia,  carelessly. 

When  she  did  return,  Madame  de  l'Epine  was 
reading,  and  had  a  pile  of  books  around  her. 
Silvia  bit  her  lip.  This  was  another  sore  point. 
Silvia  had  often  seen  with  chagrin,  in  which 
reluctant  admiration  blended,  that  her  tastes 
and  habits  were  very  foreign  to  those  of  Madame 
de  l'Epine  and  her  brother.  She  had  seen  that 
Mr.  Meredith  could  at  any  time  relinquish  her 
society  for  that  of  books,  or  for  the  pursuit  of 
those  studies  in  which,  spite  many  other  tasks, 
his  vigorous  mind  delighted.  This  she  con- 
sidered a  very  convincing  proof  of  his  indiffer- 
ence, and  sitting  down  near  Madame  de  l'Epine, 
she  flung  her  work  pettishly  on  the  table,  ex- 
claiming with  mingled  envy  and  displeasure, 

"  How  ignorant  you  both  must  find  me !     I 
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mean  Mr.  Meredith  and  you,  who  think  of  no- 
thing but  study." 

"  Are  you  ignorant,  Silvia  f" 

"  Oh  !  so  ignorant.     I  wish  I  were  not." 

"  It  is  not  too  late  to  learn,"  kindly  said  her 
friend. 

Silvia  shook  her  head  despondently. 

"  I  should  not  know  how  to  set  about  it." 

"  Ask  Charles  to  teach  you." 

Silvia  looked  grave. 

"  Mr.  Meredith  has  too  much  to  do  for  that," 
she  said. 

"  My  dear,  he  and  not  you  ought  to  decide 
the  question.  Charles,"  she  added,  calling  her 
brother  in  from  the  sunny  terrace,  where  he  was 
smoking,  and  not  giving  Silvia  time  to  object  or 
remonstrate,  "  will  you  have  a  pupil,  now  that 
your  work  is  over  V9 

A  shy  smile  trembled  on  Silvia's  pretty 
Grecian  lip  as  Madame  de  l'Epine  made  the 
proposal,  and  Mr.  Meredith  darted  a  keen  look 
from  his  sister  to  Mademoiselle  Nardi.  His 
colour  deepened  as  he  said,  "  Gladly ;  but  what 
am  I  to  teach  ?" 

"  Oh  !  everything.  You  are  to  be  Admirable 
Crichton  for  Mademoiselle  Nardi." 

"  It  will  bore  you,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  leaning 
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on  the  window  sill,  and  speaking  rather  gravely. 
"  Study  is  an  austere  beauty." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  bore  you  to  teach  me,"  a 
little  mockingly  retorted  Silvia. 

"  Do  you  believe  what  you  say  ?"  he  asked ; 
and  Silvia  was  disconcerted,  and  did  not  dare 
to  say  that  she  did. 

"  Then  you  believe  what  you  say  ?"  she  said, 
after  a  pause ;  "  you  believe  that  study  will 
bore  me.  What  a  good  opinion  you  have  of  me, 
Mr.  Meredith." 

"  I  believe  that  Nature  was  prodigal  of  gifts 
to  you,"  he  replied,  with  an  admiring  smile  ; 
"  but  that  the  evil  Fairy,  who  always  steps  in  at 
the  christening  of  kind  Nature's  darlings,  with- 
drew one  boon  from  the  many  you  received." 

"  And  that  was  F 

"  Perseverance." 

"Thank  you,"  shortly  replied  Silvia;  "and 
yet  it  is  true,"  she  added  remorsefully,  "  I  do 
not  persevere." 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  kindly  said  Madame  de 
TEpine,  "we  three  will  outwit  the  evil  Fairy 
yet.  I  shall  watch  and  not  let  the  enemy  in, 
and  when  your  courage  flags,  Charles  shall  come 
to  the  rescue." 
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Silvia  looked  doubtfully  at  Mr.  Meredith,  who 
smiled  very  kindly. 

"  Oh !  I  shall  try  and  be  very  good,"  she  said 
eagerly.   "  Indeed,  I  will  persevere." 

"  Sicuro"  he  said  indulgently. 

In  her  ardour  for  learning,  Silvia  would  have 
attacked  every  study  at  once,  but  Mr.  Meredith 
was  too  wise  to  yield  to  this  devouring  zeal  for 
knowledge.  He  scarcely  would  let  her  learn  at 
all.  He  only  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
choosing  books  for  her  reading  in  the  day,  and 
of  long  evening  conversations,  during  which  he 
either  explained  that  which  had  remained  ob- 
scure, or  opened  new  and  pleasing  vistas  to  her 
eager  gaze.  Knowledge  thus  imparted  is  very 
delightful  to  acquire,  and  with  that  kind  hand 
to  remove  every  stone  and  brier  from  her  path, 
Silvia  advanced  rapidly,  nor  thought  once  of 
looking  behind  to  those  idle  fields  of  pleasure  in 
which  she  had  loitered  so  long.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  the  evil  Fairy  came ;  but  thanks  to  Ma- 
dame de  l'Epine,  her  visits  were  few  and  far 
between. 

One  evening,  however,  traces  of  her  recent 
presence  were  so  visible,  that  Mr.  Meredith, 
pushing  the  books  away,  said  kindly  : 
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"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  You  are  very 
proud  of  being  a  Roman,  Mademoiselle  Nardi ; 
but  yet  you  are  not  all  Roman,  you  know,  since 
you  are  related  to  us.  I  wonder  how  much 
English  blood " 

"  Welsh  !"  she  corrected. 

"  Ah !  to  be  sure,  I  wonder  how  much  Welsh 
blood  you  really  have." 

"  Not  much,"  she  answered  gravely,  "  not  a 
wine-glassful.      All  the  rest  is  Roman." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  I  dare  say  the 
Vandal  and  the  Goth  have  contributed  their 
share.  You  are  related  to  us  through  our 
mother,  who  was  a  Thorpe.  But  have  you  not 
other  Welsh  ancestors  ?  They  were  not  all 
Thorpes,  you  know." 

Silvia  raised  her  arched  eyebrows,  and  looked 
up  at  the  blue  starry  sky,  which  the  drawing- 
room  window  framed. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  she  said  carelessly. 

"Are  you  not  sure?  Do  you  remember  no 
name  save  that  of  Thorpe  in  the  family 
annals  t" 

"  There  were  some  old  English  letters,"  re- 
plied Silvia,  "  which  my  mother  always  kept, 
and  there  was  some  name  or   other  in  them : 
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but  I  have  forgotten  it.   It  was  a  Welsh  name." 

"  Jones,"  said  Mr.  Meredith ;  "  that  is  the  na- 
tional name,  you  know." 

"  No,  it  was  not  Jones." 

"You  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  daresay  you 
will  remember  later  that  Jones  was  the  name." 

"  But  I  am  sure  it  is  not,"  said  Silvia,  a  little 
vexed ;  "  it  was  a  pretty  name — not  Jones.  You 
don't  believe  me,"  she  added,  reddening.  "  Well, 
then,  I  will  go  and  fetch  the  letters,  and  you 
shall  see  that  Jones  is  not  the  name." 

Mr.  Meredith  did  not  protest  against  her  tak- 
ing that  trouble  to  convince  him ;  and  Silvia,  a 
little  indignant,  went  up  to  her  room  at  once. 

Silvia  was  not  rich,  and  one  trunk  held  all 
her  possessions.  Amongst  these  was  a  packet 
of  papers,  yellow  and  time-stained,  which  she 
drew  out  wTith  a  wistful  look  and  a  thoughtful 
mien.  These  letters  had  been  one  of  her  lost 
mother's  choicest  and  most  valued  relics.  They 
still  kept  the  scent  of  the  rose-leaves  in  which 
they  had  lain  for  years,  and  the  faint  odour  as 
it  filled  Silvia's  room  was  like  one  of  those 
magic  perfumes  in  Eastern  fairy  tales,  which 
summon  up  strange  visions  before  the  gazer's 
eye.      Sunlight   filled   the   grey  room;  a  pale 
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young  woman,  unlike  Silvia,  and  who  owed, 
perhaps,  to  her  northern  blood  the  rich  golden 
hair  which  fell  around  her  fair  face,  sat  reading 
passages  from  these  very  letters  to  the  little 
brown  child  at  her  knee.  The  door  opened,  a 
dark,  handsome  man  looked  in  and  called  them 
away;  up  jumped  the  child,  and  ran  out  into 
the  green  garden,  and  with  a  smile  the  mother 
put  the  letters  back  in  the  drawer  with  the  rose- 
leaves. 

"  And  a  month  later  she  was  dead,"  thought 
Silvia,  with  dim  eyes  ;  "  a  month  later  she  was 
in  the  campo  santo,  and  before  the  year  was  out 
my  father  went  there  too." 

Mademoiselle  Nardi  was  rather  grave  and  sad 
when  she  came  down  again  with  the  packet  in 
her  hand.  But  she  soon  recovered  her  petu- 
lancy. 

"  The  name  is  not  Jones,"  she  said,  looking 
rather  austerely  at  Mr.  Meredith ;  "  I  knew  it 
was  not.  It  is  Clifford.  You  can  see  it,"  she 
added,  putting  the  packet  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Meredith  took  it  composedly,  undid  the 
string  which  tied  the  letters,  and  began  looking 
over  them  deliberately.  Silvia  looked  at  him 
with  some  surprise.     Did  he  not  believe  her  as- 
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sertion,  that  he  wanted  occular  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectness 1 

"  Yes,  the  name  is  Clifford,"  he  said,  after 
awhile.  "  A  pretty  name,  as  you  say ;  and 
these  letters,  a  hundred  years  old,  as  I  see,  were 
written  by  a  Miss  Clifford.  Did  she  marry? 
Are  you  her  descendant,  Mademoiselle  Nardi  ?" 

Silvia  shook  her  head  in  token  of  denial.  She 
was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  l'Epine  on 
a  low  stool,  and  her  hands  were  clasped  around 
her  knees.  Faint  moonlight  stole  in  through 
the  open  window,  and  the  lamp  shed  its  circle 
of  yellow  glow  beyond  the  table  on  which  it 
stood.  In  these  two  contending  lights  Silvia 
looked  unusually  grave  and  still. 

"  Miss  Clifford  never  married,"  she  said,  after 
awhile.  "  She  was  very  beautiful,  my  mother 
said,  but  she  never  married." 

"  Why  so?"  asked  Madame  de  l'Epine. 

"  It  was  her  fault,"  replied  Silvia.  "  At  least, 
my  mother  said  so,"  she  added,  hesitatingly. 

"  I  daresay  she  was  hard  to  please,"  put  in 
Mr.  Meredith.  "For  if  she  was  beautiful  and 
rich,  lovers  cannot  have  been  wanting." 

"Yes,  she  had  plenty,"  carelessly  replied 
Mademoiselle  Nardi. 
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"  And  did  she  like  none  of  them  V 

Silvia  seemed  a  little  reluctant  to  answer  this 
question. 

"  She  married  none,"  she  said. 

"  I  believe  I  have  heard  the  story,"  quietly  re- 
marked Madame  de  l'Epine.  "  There  was  one 
whom  she  liked,  but  she  rejected  him  through 
some  caprice ;  he  married  some  one  else.  So 
great  was  her  regret  and  grief,  that  she  would 
never  marry." 

"  Yes,  it  was  something  like  that,"  said  Silvia. 

"  It  was  a  Meredith  whom  she  rejected,"  re- 
sumed Madame  de  l'Epine,  with  a  grave  smile. 
"  A  Meredith,  from  whom  my  brother  and  I  are 
descended,  Silvia." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mademoiselle  Nardi. 

She  could  not  conceal  her  embarrassment,  but 
wishing  to  brave  it  out,  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Meredith.  He  sat  by  the  table, 
with  the  light  of  the  lamp  shining  full  on  his 
grave  face.  His  eyes  were  reading  her  coun- 
tenance, not  unkindly,  but  calmly  and  steadily. 
He  himself  took  care  to  explain  that  look. 

"  I  am  seeking  for  a  ClhTord  likeness,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  find  none.  Yet  you  are  descended  from 
a  Clifford." 
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"  Yes,  from  Miss  Clifford's  younger  brother. 
She  had  three,  I  believe." 

"  John  Clifford  !"  he  suggested. 

"  Yes,  John  Clifford.  His  son  came  to  Rome 
with  the  Stuarts,  you  know." 

"And  from  him  you  had  your  glassful  of 
Welsh  blood  !" 

"  I  suppose  so.  My  mother  was  not  like  an 
Italian.  She  had  blue  eyes,  hair  of  gold,  and 
an  English  face.  She  was  very  beautiful,  people 
said." 

"  Do  you  not  remember  her  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  beautiful  or  not.  She  was  my  mother,  you 
know." 

"  These  letters  are  very  interesting,  Made- 
moiselle Nardi,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  glancing  at 
the  packet  in  his  hand.  "  Do  you  object  to 
lending  them  to  me  for  a  day  or  two  I" 

"  You  are  welcome  to  them ;  but  why  do  you 
care  for  them  !" 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts  ;  but  I  believe  in 
and  like  the  dead.  They  are  not  dead  to  me 
in  one  sense ;  and  old  letters  charm  me  greatly. 
I  mean  genuine  letters  written  for  a  friend,  not 
meant  for  the  world  at  large.     Even  in  these 
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there  is  something  which  brings  the  writer  be- 
fore you.  This  Miss  Clifford  ought  to  have  been 
an  ancestress  of  mine.  I  want  to  know  what 
she  was  like,  and  she  will  be  sure  to  tell  it  to 
me  in  these  pages,  written  to  her  exiled  nephew. 
I  feel  sleepless,  and  instead  of  having  her  open- 
ing my  door  and  looking  in  at  me  a  pale  ghost, 
in  the  costume  of  a  lady  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
she  will  speak  to  me  in  the  eternal  language  of 
womankind.  She  will  give  her  nephew  wise 
counsel  concerning  his  health  and  good-be- 
haviour, and  will  indulge  in  some  tender  re- 
grets for  his  absence.  Then  there  will  be  an 
account  of  her  garden  and  pets,  some  questions 
concerning  the  dress  of  Roman  ladies,  and  her 
blessing,  to  close  all." 

"  And  she  will  amuse  you,  and  you  will  laugh 
at  her,"  petulantly  said  Silvia ;  "  and  all  these 
things  which  were  to  her  so  important  will  just 
keep  you  awake  for  an  hour." 

Mr.  Meredith  seemed  inclined  to  answer  this 
attack,  but  the  entrance  of  his  stepfather  gave 
him  no  time  to  do  so. 

The  evil  Fairy,  who  had  not  been  asked  to  the 
christening,  chose  to  pay  Silvia  a  rather  long 
visit  about  this  time;  and  the  consequence  of  her 
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appearance  was,  that  books  and  study  were 
greatly  neglected,  whilst  the  farmyard  received 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  Mademoiselle  Nardi's 
society. 

The  farmyard,  however,  was  an  altered  place, 
for  when  it  turned  out,  after  Jean  Varot's  disap- 
pearance, that  a  note  with  which  Mr.  Meredith 
had  entrusted  Mrs.  Jones  for  his  sister,  on  the 
day  which  gave  Silvia  such  bitter  fears,  had 
been  lost  by  that  careless  lady,  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  much  displeased,  sent  the  widow  and 
her  children  to  England.  Silvia  had  interceded 
for  them  in  vain. 

"  My  dear,  they  are  doing  no  good  here,"  Ma- 
dame de  l'Epine  had  answered  a  little  coldly  ; 
"  and  if  my  dear  father  had  not  told  a  series  of 
untruths  for  my  sake,  I  should  have  been  miser- 
able about  my  brother ;  for  as  he  never  stays 
away  without  sending  me  word,  I  must  have 
concluded  that  something  dreadful  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  Besides,  I  am  not  going  to  for- 
sake Mrs.  Jones.  I  am  putting  her  in  a  fair 
way  to  do  for  herself  in  England." 

So  Mrs.  Jones,  to  her  great  surprise,  was  ban- 
ished. The  next  loss  the  farmyard  sustained 
was  in  the  person  of  Pataud,  whom  his  master 
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claimed  back,  his  successor,  Diamant,  having 
proved  a  failure.  The  shed,  the  old  carriage, 
and  the  turkey-cocks  luckily  remained  to  Silvia; 
and  on  a  bright  morning,  when  the  evil  Fairy, 
as  we  said,  was  paying  her  a  visit,  she  went  and 
entertained  herself  with  them,  and  was  engaged 
in  teazing  th  unfortunate  birds  as  usual,  when 
Mrs.  Groom's  voice  put  an  end  to  her  pastime 
and  their  torment. 

"  Please,  mamzelle,  you're  wanted,"  she  said ; 
"a  gentleman's  come  for  you." 

"  Wanted,  and  by  a  gentleman  !"  exclaimed 
Silvia.  "  What  gentleman,  Mrs.  Groom  ?  An 
Italian  1 n  she  added,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  him.  English,  and  looks  like 
an  old  fox,"  added  Mrs.  Groom  with  unflatter- 
ing frankness. 

An  English  gentleman,  who  looked  like  an 
old  fox,  wanted  to  see  Mademoiselle  Nardi. 
She  felt  flurried,  almost  frightened  at  the  inti- 
mation, and  followed  Mrs.  Groom  with  uneven, 
hesitating  steps.  Surely  something  was  going 
to  happen  to  her.  Her  hand  shook  a  little  as  it 
rested  on  the  lock  of  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  when  she  opened  it  she  did  so  slowly,  and 
peeped  in  for  a  moment  through  the  aperture. 
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But  the  English  gentleman  who  was  like  a  fox 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  it  was  Mr.  Me- 
redith's grave  handsome  face  that  met  Silvia's 
eyes.  Blushing  at  being  caught,  she  entered 
the  room  hastily,  and  was  glad  to  see  Madame 
de  l'Epine  sitting  a  little  away  from  her  brother. 
She  went  up  to  her,  and  at  one-  Madame  de 
l'Epine  introduced  her  to  the  stranger. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi — Mr.  Fox." 

Silvia  started  in  amazement ;  but  tne  stran- 
ger's name  was  Fox,  and  nature  had  justified  it 
by  gifting  him  with  a  set  of  features  keen, 
pointed,  and  demurely  cunning. 

"  Does  Miss  Nardi "  began  Mr.  Fox,  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Meredith. 

"  Not  a  word,"  he  replied. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  Silvia,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  l'Epine  smiling.  "  My  dear,"  she  add- 
ed, taking  the  young  girl's  hand  within  her 
own,  "  you  remember  the  questions  Charles  put 
to  you  the  other  evening?  He  had  a  motive 
for  them.  You  are  half  a  Clifford  on  the  mo- 
ther's side,  and  through  her,  my  dear,  you  are 
next  of  kin  to  the  late  Mr.  Clifford.  The  poster- 
ity of  the  elder  Clifford  having  failed,  the 
younger  branch  comes  in,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
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see  and  learn,  you  are  the  legal  mistress  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  rest  of  Mr. 
Clifford's  fortune  goes  to  charities." 

"  Twenty  thousand  pounds  !"  ejaculated  Sil- 
via.    "  Why,  how  much  is  that  ?" 

"  Five  hundred  thousand  francs,"  quietly  said 
Mr.  Meredith,  watching  the  expression  that 
passed  across  Silvia's  face. 

There  was  no  mistaking  its  meaning.  Joy, 
deep  intoxicating  joy  was  there,  joy  which  Sil- 
via did  not  seek  to  hide. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  she  exclaimed,  clapping  her 
hands.   "Oh!  can  that  be  1 — can  I  really  be  rich?" 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  put  a  few  questions  to 
the  young  lady  first,"  here  said  Mr.  Fox,  as  if  to 
moderate  her  joy. 

Silvia  changed  colour. 

"  What,  is  it  doubtful  ?  It  is  not  certain  ?"  she 
asked  in  sudden  dismay. 

"  Few  things  are  very  certain,"  said  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, "  yet  this  looks  as  sure  as  one  can  well 
imagine." 

Silvia,  much  sobered,  here  turned  to  Mr.  Fox 
to  answer  such  questions  as  it  might  please  him 
to  put. 

Mr.  Fox  did  not   say  much,  nor  yet  question 
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much.  He  had,  it  seemed,  inserted  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Times  concerning  the  next  of  kin  of 
the  late  Mr.  Clifford,  which  had  induced  Mr. 
Meredith  to  write  to  him,  and  the  correspon  d- 
ence  had  ended  in  his  visit  to  Saint  Remy. 

"  I  did  not  come  on  purpose,"  he  cautiously 
added,  "  but  having  business  near  here,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  call  on  Miss  Nardi,  and  ascertain 
the  nature  of  her  claims." 

"But  I  don't  claim  anything,"  said  Silvia, 
much  disappointed. 

Mr.  Fox  darted  a  keen  look  at  her,  and  sup- 
posed she  "  would  not  be  averse  to  the  posses- 
sion of  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  she  impatiently  answer- 
ed ;  "but  how  am  I  to  claim  that  money?,  I 
knew  nothing  about  it." 

"  The  great  point  for  the  present,"  here  re- 
marked Mr.  Meredith,  "  is  to  explain  to  Mr.  Fox 
the  nature  of  your  relationship  to  the  late  Mr. 
Clifford." 

"  And  how  should  I  know  the  nature  of  my 
relationship  to  a  man  whom  I  never  saw  nor 
heard  of,"  she  petulantly  answered. 

Mr.  Fox  gave  her  another  look  of  his  little  red 
eyes,  but  said  nothing. 
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"  Perhaps  I  had  better  be  genealogist,"  quiet- 
ly put  in  Mr.  Meredith,  addressing  Mr.  Fox,  but 
looking  at  Silvia,  "if  I  am  wrong,  Mademoiselle 
Nardi  will  set  me  right.  Sir  Henry  Clifford  had 
three  sons  in  1715.  The  two  elder  ones  abided 
by  King  George,  the  youngest  sided  with  King 
James.  He  went  to  Saint  Germain ;  but  died 
in  Rome.  His  son  John  married  a  Roman  lady, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters ;  one  became  a 
nun,  the  other  married  a  Cavalier  Rossi,  who 
was  Mademoiselle  Nardi's  grandfather,  and 
whose  only  descendant  she  is." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  said  Silvia,  looking  at  Mr. 
Fox,  as  if  she  expected  him  to  hand  her  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  forthwith. 

But  Mr.  Fox  did  no  such  thing.  He  did  not 
even  express  any  opinion  on  the  information  he 
had  received. 

He  coughed  demurely  behind  his  hand,  drew 
on  his  gloves,  looked  at  Silvia,  then  said 
quietly  : 

"  Of  course  all  that  can  be  proved  legally." 

"  I  will  undertake  that  it  shall  be  so,"  said 
Mr.  Meredith. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  took  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Mere- 
dith left  the  drawing-room  with  him. 
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Silvia  looked  at  them  from  the  window.  They 
were  pacing  the  sunlit  terrace  up  and  down ; 
Mr.  Meredith  spoke,  but  Mr.  Fox  seemed  satis- 
fied with  listening. 

Their  conversation  was  soon  over,  and  Mr. 
Meredith  came  back  alone. 

"  Well !"  said  Silvia  eagerly,  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  smiling,  "  I  think  there  is 
very  little  reasonable  doubt  that  you  are  the 
rightful  heir  to  Mr.  Clifford's  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Mr.  Fox  will  not  commit  himself,  but 
I  feel  certain  he  is  quite  convinced." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  him  to  take  all  that  trou- 
ble," said  Silvia,  naively. 

"  If  he  does  it  out  of  pure  kindness,  it  is  very 
good  of  him,  as  you  say,"  replied  Mr.  Meredith, 
smiling,  "  but  I  daresay  Mr.  Fox  will  have  made 
something  out  of  the  Clifford  estate  before  the 
matter  is  over." 

Silvia  did  not  seem  to  hear  this. 

"  And  so  I  am  really  a  rich  girl,"  she  said, 
looking  from  him  to  his  sister  with  a  naive 
joy,  that  made  them  smile.  "  I  wonder  if  I  am 
altered,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  deep,  dark 
mirror — "  not  a  bit !     This  is  just  the  same  as 
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the  poor  Silvia  Nardi  I  saw  this  morning.  For 
she  was  very  poor,  you  know,"  she  added,  with 
a  shrewd  nod  of  her  brown  head.  "  She  had  a 
very  little  income.  And  she  thought  a  good 
deal  of  spending  a  franc,  she  did ;  but  now  she 
is  going  to  turn  extravagant.  What  shall  I  do 
with  all  that  money?"  she  added,  musingly. 
"  Oh  !  I  know,"  she  resumed,  with  flashing  eyes, 
"  I  shall  build  a  palazzo,  an  Italian  palazetto, 
here  in  Saint  Remy." 

"  My  dear !"  remonstratively  began  Madame 
de  l'Epine. 

"  I  will !  I  will !"  petulantly  exclaimed  Silvia ; 
"  I  like  Saint  Remy,  and  I  will  have  a  palazetto, 
or  a  villa  rather — an  Italian  villa,  somewhere 
near  here.  Oh !  it  will  be  so  beautiful !"  she 
added,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

Josephine  thought  she  was  jesting,  but  soon 
found  that  Silvia  was  in  as  sober  earnest  as  a 
person  can  be  whose  head  has  been  turned  by 
unexpected  good  fortune.  She  was  feverish 
and  excited  indeed,  but  she  meant  every  word 
she  said.  She  was  bent  on  having  the  Italian 
villa,  and  only  wondered  where  she  should  put 
it.  Aladdin's  famous  palace  was  not  a  more 
moveable  commodity  than  Silvia's  villa.     See- 
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ing  that  contradiction  was  useless,  and  only 
provoked  her,  Madame  de  l'Epine  humoured 
her,  and  began  looking  out  for  a  favourable 
position. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  the  field  on  the  hill  ?" 
she  suggested. 

"  Charming !"  cried  Silvia,  clapping  her  hands ; 
"  such  a  view,  and  the  garden  going  down  the 
slope  !  I  will  fetch  a  sheet  of  paper  and  draw 
it  for  you  directly."     And  away  she  ran. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Madame  de 
l'Epine  went  up  to  her  brother,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  said  gently,  "  Charles !" 

He  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"  Well  f '  he  said. 

"  Well,  you  are  sorry  for  this  ?" 

"  Sorry  to  see  her  take  it  so,  Josephine." 

"  And  how  would  you  have  the  child  take  it  f" 
she  asked,  indulgently.  "  She  is  at  the  age 
when  all  the  love  of  fairy-tales  remains  without 
the  faith.  Of  course  she  does  not  believe  in 
enchanted  treasure,  in  heaps  of  diamonds  and 
pearls,  in  glass  palaces  or  gardens  of  Armida, 
but  she  likes  these  things  in  her  heart;  and 
when  that  modern  magician,  Money,  comes  to 
her,  and  she  knows  it  can  give  them,  or  things 
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very  like  them,  to  her  for  the  wishing,  why  of 
course  she  is  glad,  and  being  open  as  the  sun, 
does  not  hide  her  gladness." 

"  Everything  the  poor  king  touched  became 
gold,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  with  a  rueful  sigh ; 
"  but  we  are  not  told  that  anything  was  im- 
proved by  the  transformation.  I  cannot  help 
fearing  that  some  harm,  some  evil  will  come  to 
Mademoiselle  Nardi  through  this  money." 

"  Of  which  she  would  not  have  a  farthing  but 
for  you." 

"  Yery  true.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  my 
duty  to  act  as  I  did ;  in  the  second,  I  did  not 
think  the  change  would  affect  her  so." 

"  Well,  do  not  scold  her,  at  least." 

"Have  1  a  right  to  scold,  Josephine?  Why, 
she  has  not  even  looked  at  me  since  she  became 
an  heiress." 

Here  the  door  opened  abruptly,  and  Silvia 
entered  the  room,  exclaiming  eagerly, 

"  It  will  never  do  on  the  hill,  Josephine,  the 
wind  is  too  keen." 

"  Will  you  have  it  by  the  river  V 

"  Delightful  P  was  the  enthusiastic  reply ; 
"  the  river  shall  flow  through  the  garden,  and  I 
shall  stock  it  with  fish,  and  have  water-lilies 
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and  rushes  and  dragon-flies  and  butterflies " 

"  I  wonder  how  you  will  secure  them  V  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Meredith. 

'*  Well,  then,  I  shall  have  bees,"  impatiently 
said  Silvia,  "  and  bee-hives.  You  don't  see  any 
harm  in  that,  Mr.  Meredith,  do  you  ?"  she 
asked,  with  a  little  touch  of  temper. 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all,"  he  said  coldly  ;  and  looking 
at  his  watch  he  left  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Meredith  does  not  look  pleased  with  my 
good  fortune,"  warmly  said  Silvia. 

"  You  naughty  child,  but  for  him  you  would 
never  have  had  a  chance  of  it." 

Silvia  blushed,  and  looked  ashamed. 

"  And  I  never  thanked  him  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Thank  him  now,"  whispered  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  for  the  door  had  opened  again,  and  Mr. 
Meredith  had  come  back  for  a  book  he  had  for- 
gotten. Half  shy,  half  daring,  Silvia  went  up 
to  Mr.  Meredith. 

"  You  have  been  very  good,"  she  said ;  "  but 
why  did  you  tell  me  nothing?  Why  did  you 
let  that  Mr.  Fox  come  and  turn  my  head  with 
that  story  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ?" 

"  Surely  your  head  is  not  turned,"  replied  Mr. 
Meredith,  smiling  down  in  her  face. 
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"It  does  not  feel  so  steady  as  when  Mrs. 
Groom  found  me  with  the  turkey-cocks,"  frankly 
said  Silvia.  "I  suppose  you  are  in  a  great 
hurry  ?"  she  added,  glancing  at  the  book  he  held. 

"Not  if  you  want  me  to  do  anything  for  you," 
courteously  said  Mr.  Meredith. 

"  Well,  then,  draw  me  a  villa,  an  Italian 
villa,"  she  said,  coaxingly. 

She  drew  a  chair  for  him,  placed  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  pencil  on  the  table,  and,  fairly 
taken  by  surprise,  Mr.  Meredith  yielded. 

"A  villa,  an  Italian  villa?"  he  said,  looking 
round  at  her  over  the  back  of  his  chair. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling 
like  diamonds,  and  her  face  flushed  with  ex- 
citement and  desire. 

Mr.  Meredith  seemed  to  meditate.  In  reality 
he  was  looking  at  Silvia.  He  was  charmed,  be- 
cause her  present  mood  became  her,  and  made 
her  irresistibly  fascinating  and  pretty,  and  he 
was  pained,  jealously  pained ;  because  the  girl 
whose  whole  heart  seemed  bent  on  money  and 
an  Italian  villa,  appeared  very  different  from 
that  girl  who  had  thrown  herself  between  him 
and  Jean  Varot's  gun,  whom  his  danger  had 
driven  to  despair,  and  perhaps  first  wakened  to 
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love.  That  devoted,  ardent  Silvia,  that  Silvia 
so  shy  and  tender,  that  other  girl  who  listened 
to  him  with  devout  attention,  and  studied  with 
eager  desire  and  fond  ambition  to  become  more 
worthy  of  him,  as  he  saw  very  well,  seemed 
to  have  melted  away  like  the  snowy  Florimel. 
The  girl  he  saw  had  found  another  idol,  and 
worshipped  at  another  shrine. 

"Well,"  she  said,  a  little  impatiently,  "you 
are  not  beginning." 

Mr.  Meredith  at  once  set  to  his  task.  Oh ! 
what  a  villa  did  he  rear  for  Silvia !  A  cool 
gallery  ran  around  it.  With  a  few  touches  from 
his  water-colour  box  Mr.  Meredith  covered  that 
gallery  with  rich  frescoes.  He  left  a  door  open, 
and  you  saw  the  hall,  with  a  white  statue,  and 
green  shrubs,  and  the  shine  of  a  little  fountain 
dancing  up.  And  beyond  and  around  the  villa 
rose  trees  that  cast  their  shade  over  grassy 
lawns,  where  flowers  bloomed ;  and  in  front  of 
the  picture  ran  the  little  river,  and  in  a  wild, 
retired  nook,  away  from  sight  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Meredith  put  a  beehive.  All  this  took  time, 
but  Mr.  Meredith  gave  it  freely,  pleased  and 
amused  to  hear  Silvia's  shrewd  comments  and 
exclamations  of  delight.     At  length  he  handed 
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it  to  her  with  a  smile,  and,  radiant  with  joy,  she 
showed  it  to  Madame  de  l'Epine. 

"  And  this  is  your  villa.  How  much  will  it 
cost  to  build  ?" 

"Five  hundred  thousand  francs,"  replied  Mr. 
Meredith,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 

"  Why,  there  will  be  nothing  left !"  exclaimed 
Silvia,   dismayed.     "Nothing  for  servants,   for 
a  carriage,  for  clothes,  and  for  living !" 
Nothing,  indeed !" 

Oh  !  that  is  too  bad  !"  she  said,  much  vexed. 
"  It  was  so  pretty !" 

"  Have  a  plainer  one,"  said  Josephine. 

"  Have  diamonds,"  he  suggested. 

"  I  will,"  she  replied,  with  a  saucy  look.  "  I 
know  you  say  it  to  vex  me,  but  I  will  have 
diamonds.  A  tiara,  a  necklace,  ear-rings,  brace- 
lets, rings.  I  shall  be  the  queen  of  diamonds  !" 
she  added,  bursting  into  a  joyous  laugh,  and 
forgetting,  in  her  triumph  over  Mr.  Meredith, 
the  annoyance  of  the  villa.  "And  you  shall 
draw  the  setting  for  me,"  she  despotically  added. 
"  Wait,  I  shall  fetch  you  more  paper," 

"Her  head  is  turned,  decidedly  turned,"  said 
Mr.  Meredith,  as  she  left  the  room.  He  looked 
half  amused  and  half  provoked. 
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His  sister  went  up  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  Perhaps  all  this  is  for  the  best,"  she  said ; 
"  perhaps,  Charles,  perhaps,  unless  you  give  her 
up  before " 

"  Give  her  up !"  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden 
paleness.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  not,  and 
could  not." 

"  Well,  then,  humour  her — humour  her  now, 
or  matters  will  not  go  well  between  you." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  I  feel,"  he  replied 
more  calmly,  but  still  much  disturbed.  "  She 
is  good,  who  knows  it  better  than  I  do,  but  oh ! 
she  is  not  wise,  she  is  not  prudent,  and  she 
knows  no  self-restraint.  She  has  a  hundred 
faults,  and — and — I  cannot  do  without  her.  No, 
I  cannot.  The  mere  thought  that  she  should 
escape  me,  and  go  to  some  other  man,  is  distract- 
ing ;  and  though  I  believe  she  likes  me,  do  not 
imagine  I  am  so  blind  as  to  think  Mademoiselle 
Nardi  adores  me  !  She  likes  me  because  we  have 
been  much  together,  because  I  have  spared 
nothing  to  win  her.  I  have  done  a  hundred 
things  for  that  of  which  she  has  no  conception, 
and  I  have  the  result  in  her  liking,  such  as  it  is. 
But  the  very  first  minute  I  saw  her  I  felt  *  this 
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is  the  one,'  and  she,  as  you  know,  disliked  me. 
You  tell  me  to  humour  her  now,  because  you  too 
see  that  a  word,  a  breath  would  ruin  all.  Yes, 
I  know  it,  and  I  will  bear  with  anything  rather 
than  run  the  risk ;  but  it  is  hard — surely  it  is 
hard  such  a  risk  should  be." 

"And  now  for  the  diamonds,"  said  Silvia, 
coming  in  with  her  bright  face. 

And  Mr.  Meredith  obediently  drew  settings 
for  the  diamonds  as  he  was  bid. 

"  Single  ladies  do  not  wear  diamonds,"  said 
Madame  de  l'Epine  gravely. 

Mr.  Meredith  never  looked  up  from  his  task, 
but  Silvia  blushed  and  was  silent.  After  a 
while,  however,  her  lively  little  tongue  was  once 
more  busy.  Madame  de  l'Epine  was  reading, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them,  and  Silvia 
felt  that  silence  was  an  utter  impossibility  at  the 
present  time. 

"  You  have  spoken  to  me  about  Chemistry," 
she  suddenly  said ;  "  you  can  make  rubies,  I  be- 
lieve— can't  you  make  diamonds  ?" 

"  Not  even  to  please  you." 

Was  there  involuntary  tenderness  in  the 
words  1  Did  Mr.  Meredith's  look  unconsciously 
express  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  please  Silvia 
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in  many  ways.  She  looked  at  him  in  grave 
doubt,  and  Madame  de  l'Epine,  who  had  heard 
nothing,  here  unluckily  said  : 

"  Silvia,  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Fox  poor  Miss 
Clifford's  story." 

Silvia  paused. 

"Was  it  necessary?"  she  asked,  a  little  short- 
ly.    "  Besides,  why  call  her  poor  Miss  Clifford  ?" 

"  Was  she  not  unhappy  V9 

"  Not  at  all.  She  pleased  herself  in  not  mar- 
rying. Oh  !  that  is  the  setting.  How  kind  of 
you,  Mr.  Meredith  !" 

She  took  the  paper  carelessly,  and  went  and 
sat  by  her  friend.  Presently  Mr.  Meredith  heard 
his  sister  saying : 

"  My  dear,  is  that  the  drawing  you  are  tear- 
ing up?" 

Silvia  did  not  answer.  But  he  saw  them  both — 
his  sister  grave  and  wondering,  Silvia  saucy  and 
smiling ;  and  he  saw,  too,  the  torn  bits  of  paper 
lying  on  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SOME  privileged  people  can  give  way  to 
temper  and  caprice,  and  feel  all  the  happier 
for  the  indulgence  ;  but  to  that  favoured  tribe 
Silvia  did  not  belong.  She  had  scarcely  done 
all  she  could  to  convince  Mr.  Meredith  that  she 
did  not  care  about  him,  than  she  repented.  She 
tried  not  to  feel  so,  but  the  fond  yearning  impulse 
of  meeting  his  look  once  more  in  all  friendliness 
was  stronger  than  pride.  She  longed  to  undo 
her  own  work.  But  how  so  ?  It  was  not  easy, 
and  by  the  time  Silvia  had  found  a  way,  Mr. 
Meredith  had  left  the  drawing-room. 

"  It  will  do  this  evening,"  thought  Silvia ;  but 
when  evening  came  Mr.  Meredith  was  gone. 
An  accident  had  occurred  to  a  railway  bridge 
several  leagues  away  ;  he  had  been  summoned 
in  a  hurry,  whilst  Silvia  was  in  her  room,  and, 
as  Madame  de  l'Epine  said  with  a  sigh,  there 
was  no  knowing  when  he  would  come  back. 
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"I  am  justly  punished,"  thought  Silvia  re- 
morsefully. 

Madame  de  l'Epine's  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
Days  passed,  and  Mr.  Meredith  did  not  return. 
A  tunnel  went  wrong  when  the  railway  bridge 
got  right,  and  the  tunnel  was  much  farther 
away  than  the  bridge.  Silvia  got  irritable  and 
fretful ;  then  fell  into  a  fit  of  melancholy,  which 
Madame  de  l'Epine  was  not  sorry  to  see. 

"  The  naughty  child  will  know  better  another 
time,"  she  thought. 

But  naughty  children  do  not,  as  a  rule,  know 
better.  Silvia  was  very  good  at  first,  and  read 
a  great  deal,  to  prove  her  penitence ;  then  she 
put  all  reading  by  in  a  dudgeon,  and  squan- 
dered away  time  like  a  young  prodigal,  divid- 
ing it  pretty  equally  between  the  farmyard  and 
Mrs.  Groom.  But  after  a  while  Mademoiselle 
Nardi  found  that  neither  the  turkey-cocks  nor 
Mrs.  Groom  were  as  entertaining  as  they  had 
once  been.  The  birds  grew  languid  and  would 
not  be  roused,  and  Mrs.  Groom  had  troubles 
which  she  did  not  care  to  impart  to  Silvia.  Phi- 
lip, her  Philip  !  had  got  into  trouble,  and  wrote 
pitiful  letters  for  money,  which  Mrs.  Groom, 
who  was  irritated  and  disappointed,  would  not 
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send.  She  grew  slightly  morose,  and  took  such 
dark  views  of  life  about  this  time,  that  Silvia 
sought  her  society  less  and  less,  and  became 
misanthropic  in  her  turn.  It  was  then  that  she 
took  to  disliking  Mr.  Meredith,  and  pondering 
over  his  faults,  until  at  length  one  morning 
after  breakfast  she  suddenly  took  it  into  her 
head  to  go  down  to  Saint  Remy,  and  see  if  Jean 
Varot's  sister-in-law  was  so  very  pretty.  To 
her  surprise  the  inn  was  shut  up. 

"  Madame  Varot  has  been  gone  a  week/'  said 
a  man  who  was  passing  by. 

Silvia  became  crimson,  and  turned  away  with- 
out a  word.  She  walked  very  fast  along  the 
lanes  that  led  back  to  the  chateau,  and  she  did 
not  know  why  she  was  in  such  a  hurry.  She 
did  not  know  why  her  cheeks  felt  so  hot,  and 
there  was  so  strange  a  sense  of  tightness  at  her 
heart. 

Luckily,  if  youth's  feelings  are  keen,  they  are 
fleeting.  A  travelling  carriage  changed  the 
whole  current  of  Silvia's  thoughts.  It  was 
coming  down  the  lane,  and  most  probably  from 
the  chateau.  As  she  stood  by  to  let  it  pass, 
Silvia  saw  with  a  beating  heart  that  it  was 
empty.      Had   he   come   back?      The  thought 
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drove  every  other  thought  away.  Eagerly, 
swiftly  she  hastened  up  the  path,  and  reached 
the  chateau  out  of  breath.  The  very  first  per- 
son whom  she  met  in  the  hall  gave  her  the  in- 
formation she  desired. 

"Mrs.  Groom,"  cried  Silvia,  forgetting  both 
dignity  and  pride  in  her  eagerness  to  know  the 
truth,  "what  has  happened?  I  know  some- 
thing has  happened.  I  am  sure  of  it  by  your 
looks  ;  but  what  is  it  V 

"  You  met  the  carriage,"  replied  Mrs.  Groom 
drily,  "  and  it  went  back  empty.  The  more's 
the  pity,"  added  Mrs.  Groom  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head — "  the  more's  the  pity." 

Silvia  was  thoroughly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
this  speech.  But  Mrs.  Groom  kindly  explained 
it. 

"I  thought "began  the  young  girl. 

"  Thinking  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  mam- 
zelle.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  Monsieur  de  l'Epine 
has  got  tired  of  walking  up  and  down  the  Rhine, 
that  he  came  back  ten  minutes  ago,  and  that 
before  five  minutes  were  out  he  had  made  it  up 
with  his  wife  and  his  father-in-law." 

Surprise  and  disappointment  at  first  kept 
Silvia  mute. 
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"  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Meredith,"  she  said  at 
length. 

"  Bless  you,  he  knew  Mr.  Meredith  was  out 
of  the  way,  or  he  would  never  have  shown  his 
face  here."  And  muttering  some  unflattering 
epithets,  Mrs.  Groom  walked  up  the  old  stone 
staircase. 

It  was  very  unlikely  that  Madame  de  l'Epine's 
husband  should,  whilst  sojourning  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  have  had  a  perfectly  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  brother-in-law's  movements  in 
Saint  Remy — unless,  indeed,  he  happened  to  be 
gifted  with  clairvoyance,  which  was  not  proba- 
ble. But  that  want  of  charity  which  is  at  the 
root  of  a  genuine  hate,  is  also,  by  a  providential 
punishment,  a  want  of  reason ;  and  Mrs.  Groom 
firmly  believed  every  word  she  said.  Silvia 
was  not  far  from  sharing  her  belief.  Ever  since 
she  had  come  to  Saint  Remy,  Monsieur  de 
l'Epine  had  been  the  ogre  of  her  imagination. 
The  prospect  of  seeing  him,  of  conversing  with 
him,  and  of  being  compelled  to  be  on  civil,  if  not 
friendly  terms  with  this  sinner,  made  her  feel 
both  angry  and  indignant.  She  at  once  went 
up  to  her  room  to  delay  the  evil  moment,  and 
when,  tired  of  her  confinement,  she  stole  down- 
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stairs,  she  passed  the  drawing-room  door  on 
tiptoe,  crossed  the  broad  terrace  as  swiftly  as 
her  feet  could  bear  her  without  running,  and 
entered  the  garden  with  a  joyous  feeling  of 
naughtiness  and  escape. 

"I  am  safe  now  till  dinner,"  she  thought, 
"safe  from  that  horrible  wicked  man.  What 
business  has  he  to  come  back  after  leaving  poor 
Josephine  so  long  ?  I  hate  him,  I  feel  I  do  !  Of 
course  I  must  be  civil  to  him,  but  more  than 
civility  he  shall  not  get  from  me." 

As  she  came  to  this  severe  conclusion,  Silvia, 
whose  eyes  had  been  downcast,  raised  them 
with  the  sudden  consciousness  that  someone 
was  near  her. 

She  saw  a  handsome  man,  tall,  large-bearded, 
and  florid,  standing  within  ten  paces  of  her, 
and  who  politely  threw  away  his  cigar  as  he  saw 
her. 

"  This  is  Monsieur  de  l'Epine,"  thought  Silvia, 
trying  to  feel  horrified,  and  to  her  great  surprise 
not  able  to  do  so. 

We  all  know  that  there  were  Syrens  long  ago, 
and  some  of  us  do  know  that  there  are  Syrens 
still.  Nay,  the  shrewd  and  clear-sighted,  the 
men  and  women  who  can  fathom  ancient  Myths, 
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and  give  them  a  modern  reading,  have  been 
heard  to  declare  that  these  Syrens  of  our  own 
day  do  not  all  wear  chignons  and  silk  gowns  ; 
but  often  don  broadcloth,  and  display  bearded 
chins.  This,  indeed,  is  their  subtlest,  and,  be- 
cause the  least  expected,  their  surest  disguise. 

But  Silvia,  though  she  had  talked  to  the  Sy- 
rens in  the  grotto  in  Sorrento,  knew  little  of 
their  ways  as  yet.  She  only  acknowledged 
them  under  the  heathen  aspect  of  sweet-voiced 
singers,  who  lured  mariners,  and  sported  in  the 
waves  that  showed  the  fair  woman  and  hid  the 
unsightly  fish.  It  was  on  hearsay  that  she  disliked 
the  man  before  her.  But  she  had  scarcely  given 
him  a  look  when  hearsay  was  forgotten,  and 
dislike  yielded  to  a  pleasurable  impression. 
And  she  did  not  mistrust  this  ;  she  did  not  say 
to  herself  that  this  agreeable  gentleman  might 
be  very  different  from  what  he  seemed  to  be. 
All  her  life  long  she  had  been  self-reliant  be- 
cause she  had  been  so  lonely,  and  she  could  not, 
and  would  not  relinquish  the  habit  in  a  moment. 

Monsieur  de  l'Epine  gave  her  a  rapid,  sur- 
prised look.  She  had  come  as  suddenly  upon 
him  as  he  had  come  upon  her,  and  she  now 
stood  before  him  like  a  bright  sunbeam  lighting 
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up  the  dark  green  gloom  of  trees  behind  her ;  a 
gay,  pretty  creature,  with  the  curious  and  fear- 
less look  of  a  young  bird.  He  was  a  good  judge 
of  beauty,  a  keen  judge  of  character ;  in  a  mo- 
ment he  had  decided  in  his  mind  that  his  wife's 
friend  was  a  very  fascinating  young  person,  of 
an  open,  ingenuous  nature.  Courteously,  yet 
with  a  frank,  easy  way  that  became  his  frank 
and  easy  aspect,  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  said,  as  he 
drew  nearer : 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi  must  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce myself.  I  have  been  too  long  anxious  to 
know  my  wife's  dear  friend  to  delay  even  one 
moment  making  her  acquaintance." 

What  was  there  in  these  words  ?  Nothing 
assuredly,  but  the  look,  the  tone,  the  manner, 
were  much,  no  doubt,  for  they  charmed  Silvia 
almost  instantaneously.  How  could  a  man  who 
had  such  frank  blue  eyes,  a  smile  so  winning, 
and  such  handsome  white  teeth,  be  the  monster 
Mrs.  Groom  had  described  him  ?  Her  expres- 
sive smiling  face  told  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  his 
victory.  He  followed  it  up  at  once.  He  began 
with  Italy.  Beautiful  Italy !  Rome,  the  land 
of  great  men  and  heroic  deeds.  There  was  no 
country  like  Italy.     No  city  like  Rome. 
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"  Oh  !  no,  there  is  not !"  cried  credulous  little 
Silvia,  with  her  dark  eyes  flashing. 

And  she  could  not  help  thinking  with  pain 
how  generous  this  maligned  Monsieur  de  l'Epine 
could  be,  whilst  Charles  Meredith,  the  gentle- 
man of  unblemished  name,  was  so  severe  on  the 
glories  of  her  country. 

For  a  while  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  was  deeply, 
hotly  Italian,  or  rather  Roman.  Then  by 
a  transition  which  almost  seemed  to  imply  that 
if  he  had  been  born  on  the  favoured  soil  of 
Italy,  he  would  have  been  a  very  different  man, 
he  entered  into  the  subject  of  his  own  misdeeds. 
Of  course  Silvia  had  heard  about  him,  and  of 
course  he  had  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  ac- 
count was  a  favourable  one.  He  knew  he  de- 
served anything  his  poor  uncle  and  Madame 
Groom  might  say  of  him;  Ins  dear  wife — 
this  was  spoken  with  much  feeling — would  say 
nothing ;  but  though  she,  Silvia,  could  not  have 
a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  he  trusted  she 
would  find  him  better  than  he  had  been  painted. 
The  fact  was  his  mother  had  spoiled  him,  the 
world  itself  had  spoiled  him,  everything  and 
everybody  had  spoiled  him,  and  he  had  not 
valued  his  dear  wife  according  to  her  true  worth. 
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But  now  he  was  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  He 
had  received  some  hard  lessons,  too,  and  was 
firmly  resolved  to  mend  his  ways.  All  this  he 
said  with  an  almost  boyish  frankness  of  manner 
which  went  to  Silvia's  heart ;  and  with  a  plea- 
sant fluency,  which  certainly  captivated  her  ear. 

"And  now,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  he  added, 
drawing  to  her  side,  speaking  as  confidentially 
as  if  they  had  been  friends  of  ten  years 
standing,  and  giving  her  a  doubtful,  humorous 
look  of  his  frank  blue  eyes,  "  now,  do  tell  me 
how  1  am  to  convince  that  terrible  Madame 
Groom  that  my  penitence  is  sincere.  My  uncle 
and  Josephine  will  have  faith  in  me,  of  course, 
but  Madame  Groom  is  as  mistrustful  as  the 
dragon  in  the  fairy-tale;  and  how  shall  I  fasci- 
nate her  I" 

Surely  the  man  who  confessed  his  faults  with 
such  openness,  and  now  deplored  them  with  a 
laugh  so  light  and  so  winning,  could  be  no  harden- 
ed sinner.  Silvia  felt  convinced  of  his  sincerity, 
and  she  unhesitatingly  forsook  Mrs.  Groom's 
stern  banner  for  Monsieur  de  l'Epine's  blight 
pennon,  which  fluttered  so  gaily  in  the  morning 
breeze  of  life.  Only,  why  had  he  never  once 
mentioned    his   brother-in-law's    name  ?     Why 
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did  these  two  men  dislike  each  other,  and 
whose  was  the  fault  %  Could  this  good-natured, 
amiable  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  be  always  in  the 
wrong?  But  if  people  would  be  too  exacting, 
what  was  to  be  done  %  This  impression,  which 
was  getting  more  and  more  favourable  to  him- 
self, Monsieur  de  FEpine  confirmed  by  suddenly 
remarking  with  a  sigh, 

"  I  suppose  no  one  can  tell  what  a  misfortune 
it  is  for  a  man  to  grow  up  without  a  sister,  an 
ever-indulgent,  yet  true  friend  to  advise  him. 
Have  you  got  a  brother,  Mademoiselle  Nardi  % 
No.  Ah  !  what  a  pity  !  I  consider  it  a  misfor- 
tune," he  added,  more  gaily,  "to  have,  as  it 
were,  a  sister  lost." 

This  was  a  master-stroke,  though  Monsieur 
de  FEpine  could  not  know  it.  For  was  it  not 
Silvia's  weak  point  to  think  that  she  would 
have  made  such  a  sister?  So  she  looked  at  him 
with  ever-increasing  benignity  and  good-will  as 
they  walked  back  together  to  the  chateau  ;  and 
by  the  time  it  rose  before  them  grey  and  sunlit 
on  the  blue  air,  with  silvery  pigeons  wheeling 
above  its  rusty  vanes  and  tall  brick  chimneys, 
and  swallows  twittering  beneath  the  many 
eaves  to  which  they  and  their   ancestors  had 
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come  year  after  year  for  centuries,  Silvia  was 
quite  won  over  to  the  enemy.  As  they  crossed 
the  broad-flagged  terrace,  they  met  Mrs.  Groom, 
who  was  leaving  the  house  by  a  side  door. 
Mrs.  Groom's  eye,  as  it  lit  on  Monsieur  de 
l'Epine,  so  plainly  said,  "  I  don't  like  you,"  that 
this  gentleman  indulged  himself  with  a  half- 
knowing,  half-remorseful  wink  to  Silvia,  by 
which  her  gravity  was  well-nigh  disconcerted. 

"  Of  course  you  know  my  wife's  valued 
friend,"  he  said  to  Silvia,  as  if  bent  on  pro- 
pitiating the  dragon. 

"I  know  Mrs.  Groom  very  well,"  replied 
Silvia,  trying  not  to  laugh. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  my  wife  could  have  a  more 
trustworthy  person  near  her  than  Mrs.  Groom," 
he  continued,  purposely  moving,  so  as  to  check 
Mrs.  Groom's  further  progress. 

"  There  may  be  people  less  trustworthy  than 
I  am  near  Madame  de  l'Epine,"  drily  said  Mrs. 
Groom ;  and  stepping  aside  she  passed  on. 

Monsieur  de  l'Epine  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  laughed  very  freely  at  the  "  Dragon ;" 
whilst  Silvia  blushed  with  shame  at  Mrs.  Groom's 
rudeness.  But  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  was  too 
happy  to  be  angry  with  any  one.     Besides,  he 
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had  only  left  his  dear  wife  to  smoke  a  cigar, 
and  now  seeing  her  reading  by  the  open  window 
of  her  favourite  room,  he  went  up  to  her  with  a 
buoyant  step  and  a  beaming  face.  Ah !  what 
troubled  joy  shone  in  her  sad  eyes  as  she  gazed 
up  at  him — the  joy  of  one  who  had  suffered 
much.  Silvia  had  remained  behind,  but  could 
see  them  both ;  her  pale  friend  looking  paler  in 
the  soft  gloom  of  the  room ;  the  handsome 
sinner  looking  handsomer  still  in  the  bright  sun- 
light of  the  terrace.  "  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
good  now,"  she  thought. 

"  The  precious  rascal !"  muttered  an  angry 
voice  behind  her. 

She  turned  round,  and  of  course  saw  Mrs. 
Groom  coming  back,  and  crossing  the  terrace 
once  more.  "  For  shame,  Mrs.  Groom  ! "  said  Sil- 
via, in  a  low,  but  reproving  voice ;  "  for  shame  ! 
He  left  her  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  done  he  came  back." 

"  He  once  smoked  a  cigar  that  lasted  two 
years,"  replied  Mrs.  Groom,  austerely,  though 
she  too  spoke  low ;  "  and  suppose  he  smokes 
another  of  the  sort." 

"  Oh !  I  hope  not ! — I  hope  not  I"  eagerly  said 
Silvia;  "and  I  cannot  believe  it,  Mrs.  Groom  !" 
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"  And  what  do  you  know  about  it,  mamzelle?" 
asked  Mrs.  Groom,  giving  her  a  compassionate 
look.  "What  do  you  know  about  it?  Just 
tell  me  that." 

Of  course  Silvia  knew  nothing ;  and  having 
thus  figuratively  knocked  her  down,  as  it  were, 
Mrs.  Groom  left  her. 

"  It  is  a  pity  he  ever  went  away,  to  be  sure," 
thought  Silvia,  walking  down  the  steps  of  the 
terrace,  and  going  over  to  the  kitchen  garden, 
where  some  strawberry-beds  every  morning 
claimed  her  attention.     "  I  do  wish  he  had  not." 

A  pleasant  place,  though  rather  sunny,  was 
that  kitchen  garden.  But  Silvia's  young  Italian 
blood  could  endure  the  sun.  She  liked  this 
place,  where  grapes  and  peaches  ripened  on  the 
walls,  and  where  the  rich  mould  yielded  salads 
cool  and  crisp,  sweet-scented  herbs  and  vegeta- 
bles, delicious  in  their  freshness  and  maturity.  It 
was  pleasant  to  walk  between  paths  edged  with 
the  thyme  and  laurel,  dear  to  old  French  ragouts, 
and  to  see  the  young  asparagus  coming  up,  the 
tender  peas  ripening  in  their  green  pods,  and 
the  heads  of  foolish  cauliflowers  growing  white 
and  mealy,  heedless  of  their  coming  fate. 

All  this  was  pleasant ;  but  the  further  end  of 
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the  garden,  where  the  broad  stone  basin,  Ml  of 
water,  which  fed  the  whole  place,  was  to  be 
found,  was  Silvia's  favourite  haunt.  For  there 
stood  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and 
there  spread  the  strawberry-beds  which  she  de- 
lighted in.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  de- 
lightful than  to  sit  down  on  the  earth  and  pick 
one  coral  bead  after  another  from  under  its 
shelter  of  green  leaves,  whilst  soft  breezes 
passed  over  this  quiet,  favoured  spot,  and  birds 
hopped  about  the  alleys,  seeing  Silvia  very  well ; 
and  some  bold  sparrows  came  within  a  few 
paces  of  her  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  which  she 
saved  up  for  them,  and  scattered  with  a  liberal 
hand  around  her. 

u  Oh  !  now  that's  jolly  !"  cried  the  gay  voice 
of  Miss  Georgie  Lovell;  and  Silvia,  looking  up, 
saw  that  exuberant  young  lady  herself  coming 
up  to  her  with  a  dancing  step,  her  little  round 
face  beaming  from  under  the  shade  of  a  pink- 
lined  parasol. 

"Oh!  do  come  and  eat!"  cried  Silvia,  eagerly. 
"  There  are  hundreds  of  strawberries — thou- 
sands, I  believe !" 

"I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  was  Miss  Georgie 
Lovell's  reply. 
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They  had  met  several  times  since  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's departure,  and.  had  resumed  their  old 
friendly  and  familiar  footing. 

"  I  say,  Silvia,"  said  Miss  Georgie,  as  she 
squatted  down  on  the  ground,  and  made  a 
sweeping  attack  on  the  red  ripe  fruit,  "  do  tell 
me  if  you  know  who's  come  to  Saint  Remy. 
We  saw  a  travelling-carriage  and  luggage,  and 
we  are  all  dying  to  know." 

"Madame  de  l'Epine's  husband  arrived  this 
morning." 

Nothing  could  exceed  Miss  Georgie  Lo veil's 
surprise  on  hearing  this,  unless  it  was  her  eager- 
ness to  know  how  and  why  the  truant  had  come 
back,  and  especially  how  he  had  been  received. 
But  if  curiosity  made  her  forget  to  go  on  with 
the  strawberries,  as  she  would  have  said  herself, 
Silvia  picked  and  ate  with  unmoved  composure, 
and  said  very  coolly, 

"  Cava  miay  what  is  all  that  to  us  ?  Here  are 
strawberries ;  let  us  eat,  that  will  do  !" 

"  I  like  him,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Lovell,  a 
little  defiantly. 

"  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?" 

"  Don't  I !  We  saw  a  lot  of  him  in  Germany 
— heaps  of  him !"  continued  Miss  Lovell,  with 
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that  happy,  and  thoroughly  original  and  refined 
phraseology  in  which  she  delighted  ;  "  and  I  like 
him.  He's  so  big  and  so  jolly !"  she  added, 
exuberantly.  "  Besides,  his  wife  is  a  muff,  you 
know." 

Silvia  started  up  and  stamped  her  foot  in  sud- 
den wrath. 

"Miss  Lovell,"  she  said,  with  flashing  eyes, 
"  how  dare  you  insult  my  friend  to  me  !" 

Miss  Lovell  tried  to  whistle,  but  failed  miser- 
ably; she  tried  to  knit  her  smooth  eyebrows  into 
a  frown,  and  felt  that  she  failed  in  this  too,  so 
she  took  refuge  in  speech,  and  found  there  that 
masculine  vigour  which  nature  had  perversely 
denied  to  her  outward  woman. 

"  I  like  pluck  !"  she  said,  a  little  superciliously; 
"in  a  girl  especially.  Some  people  call  it  spirit 
— 1  say  pluck.  But  don't  you  think,  Miss  Nardi, 
that  you  have  a  little,  just  a  little  too  much 
of  it!" 

Silvia's  anger  had  already  fallen,  and  she  sat 
down  to  the  strawberries  again ;  but  she  looked 
at  her  companion  wistfully  and  sadly,  and  shook 
her  head  over  her,  as  it  were. 

"  That  is  the  way,"  she  said.  "  You  are  a 
saint,   a  great  soul,  a  beautiful  soul,  you  can 
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bear  wrong  and  do  none ;  you  are  full  of  charity 
and  grace,  but  you  are  not  brilliant,  you  are  not 
showy,  and  your  husband  leaves  you,  and  the 
world  laughs  at  you.  Oh  !  Georgie  !  Georgie ! 
if  you  had  a  husband,  and  if  you  loved  him,  and 
he  left  you " 

"  I  should  give  him  a  good  shaking,  or  pull 
his  hair,  or  slap  his  face,  or  do  something,  I 
don't  know  what,  but  something,"  interrupted 
Miss  Lovell,  with  unfeigned  energy  of  look  and 
manner.  "  I  tell  you  he  should  not  leave  me," 
she  added,  more  calmly,  but  with  great  deci- 
sion. "  I  would  never  allow  that — and  that's 
just  why  I  find  fault  with  her,  you  know.  Why 
does  she  allow  it  ?  But,  I  say  !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Lovell,  suddenly  reverting  to  Lady  John  and 
her  guests,  "  I  shall  not  tell  them  who's  come, 
you  know.  They'll  never  guess ;  and  I  shall 
have  a  good  afternoon's  worry  out  of  them, 
shan't  I  ?    And  I  think  I  had  better  go  at  once." 

Worry  was  one  of  the  sporting  attributes  of 
Miss  Lovell's  mind.  So  delightful  indeed  was 
it  to  this  faithless  dove  to  keep  her  olive  branch 
hidden  under  her  wing  for  awhile,  that  she  now 
longed  to  go  back  to  the  ark,  not  to  give,  but 
to  withhold  information.     So,  scarcely  making 
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an  excuse  for  her  abruptness,  she  gave  up  both 
Silvia  and  the  strawberries,  and  danced  away 
along  the  same  path  up  which  she  had  come. 
Silvia  escorted  her  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  which  was  walled  in,  let  her  out  on  the 
road,  and  looked  after  her  little  parasol,  that 
went  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  sun,  and 
again  shook  her  head  over  Miss  Georgie  Lovell. 
"  She  thinks  herself  a  little  man,  you  know," 
said  Silvia  to  her  own  thoughts ;  "  and  she  is  a 
little — ah  !  such  a  little  butterfly  !" 

And  as  no  one  was  ever  angry  with  a  butter- 
fly yet,  Silvia  magnanimously  forgave  the 
thoughtless  sinner.  She  had  closed  the  door, 
and  was  turning  back,  when  she  heard  the  Cap- 
tain's cheery  voice.  She  looked  and  saw  him 
coming  towards  her.  The  Captain  was  another 
man.  It  was  not  the  broad  sunshine  in  which 
he  walked  which  had  thus  transfigured  him 
from  his  usual  genial  happiness  to  radiant  de- 
light. The  purest  joy  shone  in  his  honest  fa< 
and  gave  it  a  meaning  so  exultant  that  Silvia 
could  not  help  smiling  at  him. 

"Going  to  the  strawberries,  eh?"  said  the 
Captain,  gaily  ;  "  nothing  like  a  bed  of  straw- 
berries   in    my    opinion,   Mademoiselle    Nardi. 
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Better  than  apricots  or  figs  or  melons.  Better ! 
— why,  what  are  apricots  ? — apricots  are  trash  !" 
dogmatically  asserted  the  Captain ;  "  contempt- 
ible trash ! — mere  counterfeits  of  peaches.  I 
wonder  Josephine  touches  them  !" 

"  I  dote  on  apricots,"  gravely  said  Silvia. 

But  instead  of  taking  up  the  glove,  the  Cap- 
tain burst  out  into  one  of  his  loud  and  happy 
"  ha  !  ha's  !"  His  heart  was  too  full  of  joy  for 
argument — it  was  so  full,  indeed,  that  he  poured 
it  all  out  before  Silvia. 

.  "  You  do  not  mind  my  staying  here  with  you, 
Mademoiselle  Nardi?"  he  said;  "  but  the  fact  is 
I  came  here  to  be  out  of  their  way.  A  pair  of 
lovers — a  pair  of  lovers,"  added  the  Captain, 
whose  honest  eyes  were  glistening.  "  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  that  I 
loved  that  boy  as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  mine  ; 
and  now  that  he  has  come  back,  I  feel  like  the 
father  of  the  prodigal.  Poor  Louis  !  If  he  had 
but  had  a  wise  mother,  or  a  sister  like  Jose- 
phine, he  would  have  been  a  very  different  man 
from  what  he  is.  Not  that  Louis  is  a  bad 
fellow,  but  too  easy,  too  easy !  Any  one  can 
impose  on  him.  A  mere  baby  !  And  amazingly 
clever — quite  a  head  for  business.     A  great  deal 
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more  clever  than  Charlie — not  in  engineering, 
of  course.  Oh !  no,  Charlie  is  the  man  there; 
but  in  figures  and  calculation.  I  was  quite 
amazed  to  hear  him  half  an  hour  ago.  Why, 
he  proved  to  me  as  clear  as  two  and  two  make 
four,  that  there  is  a  fortune,  a  real  fortune 
lying  idle — no  matter  where.  I  am  afraid  I 
must  not  enter  into  particulars,"  added  the 
Captain,  pursing  up  his  lips  mysteriously.  "  But 
it  is  a  fact — a  real  fact.  Yet  I  doubt  if  he  will 
make  anything  of  it,"  he  resumed,  shaking  his 
head  at  the  prodigal.  "  He  took  out  his  pocket- 
book,  covered  it  with  figures,  scribbled  it  all 
down,  then  put  it  back  and  laughed.  '  Ah ! 
bah !'  says  he,  '  where  is  the  use  of  all  that 
money,  eh,  uncle  ?  One  is  just  as  happy  with- 
out it.'  Now,"  argued  the  Captain,  striking  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  UI  contend,  Mademoi- 
selle Nardi,  that  the  man  who  can  honestly 
increase  his  fortune,  is  bound  to  do  so.  Besides, 
Louis  and  Josephine  are  both  young — they  may 
have  children — four,  five,  six  children,"  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  warming  with  his  subject ; 
"  and  then  is  it  not  their  father's  duty  to  pro- 
vide handsomely  for  them  ?  Positively  I  must 
talk  it  over  with  Louis.     The  boy  must  not  be 
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so  easy  and  so  foolish.  Why,  if  I  do  not  inter- 
fere, he  is  quite  capable  of  letting  some  one  else 
take  hold  of  his  idea,  carry  it  out,  and  actually 
rob  him  of  all  that  money." 

"  That  would  be  a  pity,"  said  Silvia,  much 
interested. 

"A  pity!"  echoed  the  Captain,  again  using  his 
cane,  and  speaking  quite  vehemently,  "  it  would 
be  a  sin,  a  mortal  sin,  Mademoiselle  Nardi !  It 
would  be  atrocious,  abominable  I  may  say.  But 
Louis  is  such  a  baby !  I  often  told  him  so. 
4  Louis,  Louis,'  I  used  to  say, '  if  you  had  seen  life 
as  I  have,  and  been  tossed  about  the  world  as 
only  an  old  soldier  can  be  tossed,  you  would 
know  better  than  you  do.  You  would  not  let 
yourself  be  taken  advantage  of,  Louis  !'  But  the 
foolish  fellow  only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  A 
baby,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  a  mere  baby." 

The  Captain  was  a  great  talker,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  how  much  longer  he  might  have 
gone  on  discoursing,  if  the  gardener  had  not 
come  up  to  put  a  question  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  a  new  watering  machine  invented 
by  the  Captain  himself. 

"  Come,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,  give  us  your 
opinion,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a 
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beaming  face ;  "  my  invention,  you  know,"  he 
added,  tapping  his  forehead,  "  all  my  own." 

The  machine  was  very  complicated,  very  in- 
genious, and  had  only  one  drawback — it  would 
not  water.  The  Captain  was  a  little  discon- 
certed at  first,  then  laughed  at  his  own  discom- 
fiture, then  thought  he  would  like  to  know  what 
Louis  thought  of  it.  So  Louis  was  sent  for,  and 
came  and  gave  the  most  soothing  of  condemn- 
atory verdicts  ;  and  was  as  delightful  and  charm- 
ing as  a  nephew  and  son-in-law  could  well  be, 
and  it  was  evident,  even  to  Silvia,  that  these 
two  had  never  been  on  better  terms. 

There  is  no  doubt  something  indestructible 
in  the  nature  of  true  faith,  for  the  Captain  had 
come  back  as  completely  to  perfect  belief  in  his 
nephew,  as  if  that  belief  had  never  had  bitter 
cause  to  be  shaken.  He  forgot  that  he  had  been 
wholly  deceived  about  Jean  Varot,  and  that  the 
man  before  him  had  not  been  true.  Trust  was 
as  natural  to  him  as  sweet  waters  to  a  bounte- 
ous river.  With  Madame  de  l'Epine  a  stronger 
power  was  at  work.  When  Silvia  saw  her  with 
her  husband  before  dinner,  she  read  in  her  flush- 
ed face  a  story  she  had  never  read  there  before. 
It  could  not  be  perfect  happiness,  for  that  has 
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never  known  doubt  or  fear ;  but  it  was  happi- 
ness none  the  less.  Never,  indeed,  even  in  the 
brief  honeymoon  days,  had  Monsieur  de  l'Epine 
been  so  charming,  so  perfectly  fascinating  as  he 
was  now.  He  was  gay  and  he  was  penitent. 
He  looked  happy  though  remorseful,  and  some- 
what ashamed  of  the  past. 

Then  he  was  so  pleasant.  He  laughed  so 
heartily  at  the  Captain's  jokes  ;  he  was  so  ten- 
derly attentive  to  his  long  neglected  wife,  that 
if  Silvia  could  have  had  any  doubts  of  his  genu- 
ine remorse,  which  she  had  not,  these  doubts 
must  have  vanished  utterly.  She  was  not  much 
surprised,  however,  to  learn  that  same  evening, 
that  Mrs.  Groom,  prejudiced  woman,  had  escaped 
the  universal  fascination. 

The  day  had  been  fine,  and  the  evening  was 
balmy. 

The  Captain,  taking  Silvia's  arm,  had  led  her 
to  the  flower-garden,  and  there  whispered  mys- 
teriously, whilst  he  gently  nudged  her  elbow, 

"  We  must  leave  the  lovers  alone." 

The  lovers,  as  he  called  them,  were  walking 
arm  in  arm  along  a  shady  path. 

Silvia  looked  saucily  in  the  Captain's  face,  and 
drawing  her  arm  from  his,  said  demurely : 
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"  I  know  another  pair  of  lovers  who  are  best 
alone  :  the  Captain  and  his  pipe." 

The  Captain  began  a  vehement  protest,  but 
Silvia  stopped  her  ears,  and  ran  back  to  the 
house.  She  reached  it  breathless,  and  was  go- 
ing upstairs  more  slowly,  with  her  hand  resting 
on  the  balusters,  when  Mrs.  Groom,  who  had 
been  watching  her  opportunity,  waylaid  her. 
She  was  coming  down  as  Silvia  was  going  up, 
and  she  deliberately  stood  so  as  to  prevent  her 
further  progress. 

Without  any  attempt  at  preamble,  she  be- 
gan— 

"  We  all  have  our  own  way,"  she  said  ;  "  mine 
is  to  think  that  some  don't  alter.  There  is 
one  not  far  from  here  who  has  put  on  a  lamb's 
skin.  It  is  soft  and  white,  and  curly ;  but  I 
don't  believe  in  it,  mamzelle — I  don't  believe  in 
it.  Now,  perhaps,  you  may  think  all  this  does 
not  concern  me,  and,  above  all,  that  I  have  no 
business  to  talk  of  it  to  you ;  but  all  I  do  mean 
to  say  is  this :  if  you  have  any  money,  mam- 
zelle, keep  it  close — keep  it  close." 

"  Mrs.  Groom,  what  makes  you  say  that  tM 
asked  Silvia,  much  surprised. 

"I   don't   know   anything,"   continued   Mrs. 
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Groom,  "but  I  think  I  know  my  gentleman 
pretty  well.  He  came  back  for  something ;  it 
must  be  for  that.  The  Captain,  poor  man, 
thinks  he  cares  naught  for  money,  but  he  does  ; 
he  has  been  dreaming  all  his  life  of  getting  rich, 
and  he'll  bite  on  that  hook.  It  is  no  use  talk- 
ing to  him,  but  if  you  have  any  money  keep  it 
close." 

Silvia  shook  her  head  with  a  half  rueful,  half 
mirthful  look. 

"  I  am  to  be  very  rich,"  she  said,  "  but  I  have 
no  money  yet,  so  I  am  quite  safe.  Only,  Mrs. 
Groom,  why  will  you  think  so  badly  of  Monsieur 
de  l'Epine?     It  is  quite  wrong  of  you." 

"  If  there  is  an  exasperating  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Groom,  with  remarkable  composure  of  voice  and 
feature,  "  the  most  exasperating  in  my  opinion 
is,  that  it  seems  to  be  no  manner  of  use  to  see 
through  people.  It  is  always  the  wrong  person 
who  sees  through.  Bless  you,  I  might  as  well  be 
blind  for  all  the  harm  he  can  do  me ;  and  that's 
why,  I  suppose,  I  do  see  through  him.  Yes," 
thoughtfully  added  Mrs.  Groom,  turning  away 
and  going  down  very  slowly,  "  I  suppose  that  is 
why." 

Silvia  stood  on   the   broad  stone  steps,  her 
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hand  still  resting  on  the  iron  balusters,  looking 
after  Mrs.  Groom  going  down.  That  warning, 
coming  as  it  did  after  the  Captain's  confidential 
account  of  Monsieur  de  l'Epine's  mysterious 
idea,  struck  her  as  significant ;  but  only  for  £ 
moment.  She  had  nothing  to  lose  as  yet — at 
least  she  thought  so  ;  and  gaily  shaking  her 
head  at  Mrs.  Groom's  advice,  she  went  on  till 
she  reached  the  broad  first-floor  landing.  The 
house  was  very  quiet  just  then,  and  when  Silvia 
opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  en- 
tered the  lonely  apartment,  so  grey  and  still  in 
the  light  of  declining  day,  with  the  yellow  west- 
ern ,'ky  looking  in  through  the  tall  windows, 
she  thought  she  had  never  seen  that  room  so 
large,  so  hushed  and  so  solitary,  as  it  looked 
then.  The  white  ivory  keys  of  the  piano,  which 
she  had  forgotten  to  close  that  morning,  gleam- 
ed faintly  in  the  doubtful  light ;  everything  was 
sad  and  indistinct  and  dim,  and  Silvia  felt 
vaguely  depressed  as  she  sat  down  to  play. 
She  did  not  know  what  ailed  her,  but  there  was 
something,  a  sense  of  sadness,  scarcely  strong 
enough  for  a  presentiment. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  soon  passed  away.     The 
Captain,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  had  been  whist- 
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ling  an  old  tune  from  Rameau  the  whole  day 
long.  Silvia's  quick  ear  had  caught  it,  and  she 
now  repeated  it  to  herself  with  pleasant  varia- 
tions on  Madame  de  TEpine's  piano.  And 
whilst  she  played,  if  not  with  practised  skill,  at 
least  very  sweetly,  the  faint  impression  which 
Mrs.  Groom's  warning  had  left  behind  it,  floated 
away  with  the  music.  She  played  on,  and  did 
not  know  that  a  stake  dearer  to  her  than  money 
— dearer  even  than  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
of  which  Mr.  Fox  had  brought  the  tidings, 
would  be  risked  to  her  peril  by  Madame  de 
TEpine's  husband. 

Mrs.  Groom  was  right  enough.  There  are  few 
things  more  disheartening  in  life  than  the  use- 
lessness  of  experience  and  clearsightedness. 
That  motive  of  Monsieur  de  l'Epine's  return, 
which  to  her  was  so  apparent,  his  wife  and  uncle 
saw  not ;  that  plain  truth  which  she  whom  it 
concerned  not  saw  so  clearly,  were  both  invisi- 
ble to  them  whose  honour  and  whose  fortunes 
were  at  stake.  They  had  been  deceived  once, 
they  were  ready  to  be  deceived  again  :  Love 
and  Faith  were  arrayed  on  the  traitor's  side, 
and  fought  for  him  against  these  two.  He  was 
scarcely   prepared    for  so  much   credulity.      It 
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amused  him,  and  also  made  him  reckless.  In- 
stead of  that  prudent  delay  he  had  contem- 
plated, he  laid  his  plans  open  at  once  with  an 
audacious  candour  which  was  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics. Monsieur  de  l'Epine  was  the  most  sin- 
cere of  schemers,  and,  just  as  some  animals  can 
only  prey  on  certain  others,  so  was  he  appointed 
by  nature  to  deal  especially  with  the  ingenuous 
and  the  good.  With  cunning  and  prudence 
Monsieur  de  l'Epine  had  not  the  patience  to 
cope.  His  wife  and  his  father-in-law  were  the 
very  victims  for  him — they  had  been  so  once,  and 
should  be  so  again ;  yet,  to  do  him  justice,  so 
trifling  a  lure  as  the  Captain's  savings,  or  the 
sum  which  Madame  de  l'Epine  had  been  able  to 
keep  from  him,  would  not  have  brought  him 
back.  It  was  on  learning  how  Mr.  Lovell,  that 
gentleman  of  easy  temper  and  large  means,  was 
paying  Lady  John  a  visit,  that  Monsieur  de 
l'Epine  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  acting  the 
prodigal  son.  In  the  exuberance  of  his  repent- 
ance, he  purposed,  indeed,  paying  Lady  John  a 
visit  on  the  very  day  of  his  return  ;  but  his  wife 
timidly  hinted  that  Lady  John  was  prejudiced, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait. 

"  Dear,  dear,  only   think  I"   said  Monsieur  de 
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l'Epine  with  his  gay  smile ;  then  he  sighed  and 
looked  penitent,  and  internally  resolved  to  see 
Mr.  Lovell  that  very  same  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AMONGST  the  illusions  of  Miss  Georgie 
Lovell  concerning  herself — and  she  had 
many — one  of  the  most  hollow  was  that  she 
could  keep  a  secret.  Lamentable  mistake  !  No 
sooner  had  she  parted  from  Silvia  than  her 
eagerness  to  worry  Lady  John  and  her  guests 
became' eagerness  to  let  them  know  Monsieur 
de  l'Epine's  arrival.  How  they  would  stare, 
the  whole  lot  of  them !  It  was  delicious  to 
think  of  it  beforehand.  So,  though  the  sun 
was  hot,  Miss  Lovell  walked  fast,  then  ran  a 
little,  then  walked  fast  again,  and  was  flushed 
and  breathless  when  she  burst  into  Lady  John's 
drawing-room  with  the  tidings. 

"I  say,"  she  cried,  taking  off  her  hat,  ami 
flinging  it  on  the  nearest  chair  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  "  it  is  Monsieur  de  PEpine,  you 
know,  come  to  make  it  all  up,  and  be  such  a 
good  boy! ' 
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Lady  John  stared,  amazed.  Mrs.  Barton  said, 
"  Dear  me  !"  Mr.  Enfield  whistled.  Professor 
Smith  puffed  out  his  cheeks  portentously,  and 
Mr.  Lovell  yawned. 

"  He  shan't  set  his  foot  inside  these  doors," 
cried  Lady  John,  recovering  first.  "  I  hate  the 
man.  And  that  old  Captain  is  the  greatest  fool 
there  ever  was." 

With  this  dogmatic  assertion  Lady  John  rose, 
shook  her  skirts,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  say,"  unceremoniously  giggled  Miss  Lovell, 
"  Lady  John's  feathers  are  up,  you  know." 

No  one  ventured  to  answer  this  very  im- 
proper remark.  In  vain  Miss  Lovell  tried  to 
draw  them  out,  and  have  some  fun— they  were 
all  cool,  guarded,  and  silent,  and  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  "  to  write  letters."  Mr.  Lovell 
alone  remained  behind,  lolling  in  a  chair,  and 
staling  at  the  wall. 

"  I  say,  Gerald,"  said  Miss  Lovell,  going  up 
to  him,  "  what  humbugs  they  all  are  !" 

u  Do  drop  that  word,  Georgie,"  he  remarked, 
kindly ;  and  with  that  bit  of  advice  he  rose  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

Miss  Lovell,  thus  forsaken,  took  refuge  on  a 
couch,  and  gathering  herself  up  in  one  of  the 
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corners  with  a  heap  of  cushions  behind  her,  she 
there  looked  as  sulky  and  disappointed  as  a 
good-tempered,  volatile  girl  can  well  look. 

But  news  were  too  rare  and  too  valuable  in 
Lady  John's  household  for  this  precious  bit  to 
be  thus  dismissed,  even  by  Lady  John  herself. 
It  was  taken  up  by  her  ladyship  with  much 
spirit  after  dinner,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
poor  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  received  some  rough 
handling  at  her  fan*  hands. 

"  Besides,  that  old  Captain  is  a  fool — I  always 
said  so,"  concluded  the  irritated  lady. 

11 1  wish  poor  dear  Lady  John  would  not  ex- 
cite herself  so,"  whispered  Mrs.  Barton  to  Mr. 
Lovell.  "Do  look  at  her — she  is  quite  flushed. 
Lady  John  has  a  lovely  colour,  though,"  she 
added,  thoughtfully.     "  Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Thus  questioned,  Mr.  Lovell  answered  that 
Lady  John  had  a  lovely  colour. 

"  I  admire  Lady  John,"  continued  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton, drawing  herself  up  proudly.  "  She  is  a  fine 
woman,  Mr.  Lovell — a  grand  woman,  in  my 
opinion." 

"  Just  so." 

"  I  wish  Lady  John  would  marry  again,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Barton. 
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u  She  won't,  you  know." 

"  Well,  but  she  should.  Everyone  should 
marry,  Mr.  Lovell.  I  do  wish  Mr.  Meredith 
would  marry.     I  admire  Mr.  Meredith." 

Mr.  Lovell  looked  sulky,  and  was  silent. 

"  So  handsome,"  dreamily  continued  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton, evidently  calling  up  the  absent  one's  form 
and  features,  "  so  clever,  so  amiable,  and  such  a 
gentleman !"  she  added,  turning  triumphantly 
on  Mr.  Lovell,  who  looked  more  sulky  than 
ever,  and  said  not  one  word.  But  Mrs.  Barton, 
who  had  the  gift  of  blindness,  persisted  in  her 
praises,  till  Mr.  Lovell,  feeling  this  was  a  little 
too  much  of  a  bore,  left  the  drawing-room,  and 
went  out  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house, 
there  to  smoke  a  cigar. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  not  apt  to  question  himself, 
for  self-questioning  entails  trouble  ;  but  on  this 
evening  he  inquired  of  that  self  with  which  we 
all  commune,  why  he  was  to  be  for  ever  bored 
by  Mrs.  Barton  ?  Mr.  Lovell  could  see  no  rea- 
son for  it.  Indeed  he  could  not  see  why  he 
should  not  leave  Lady  John's  house  altogether, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  having  Meredith's  praises 
for  ever  dinned  in  his  ear.  Mr.  Lovell  had  al- 
ways fancied  he  should  like  going  off  in  a  yacht 
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somewhere  or  other,  but  had  always  unaccount- 
ably put  off  doing  so.  Suppose  he  should  go  to 
Norway  !  A  northern  sea,  a  land  of  forests,  and 
snowy  mountains,  and  stormy  floods,  roaring 
through  solitudes,  with  a  yellow  twilight  over 
all,  were  gradually  rising  before  Mr.  Lovell's 
mental  vision,  and  dispelling  that  state  of  bore- 
dom which  was  his  habitual  state,  and  which 
having  led  him  to  the  terrace  of  Lady  John's 
house,  had  there  induced  him  to  sit  on  the  ledge 
of  the  stone  balustrade,  smoking  in  a  bored  sort 
of  way,  when  a  gay  voice  exclaimed  below,  in 
broken  English  :  "  By  Jove !  Mister  Lovell ! ' 

"Mister  Lovell"  looked  down  and  recog- 
nized in  the  path  below  the  handsome  face  and 
large  figure  of  his  acquaintance,  Monsieur  de 
l'Epine,  whose  bad  English  had  bored  him  so 
dreadfully  on  the  Rhine.  So  to  Monsieur  de 
l'Epine's  courteously  uplifted  hat,  he  answered 
with  a  languid  "  Ah !  how  de  do  ?"  That  was  the 
very  coolest  form  of  politeness. 

"All  right,"  replied  Monsieur  de  l'Epine, 
showing  all  his  teeth;  "not  forgotten  the 
English,  you  see — all  right !" 

Mr.  Lovell  looked  down  at  him  from  his  post, 
and  yawned  forth  "  a  fine  evening,"  which  was 
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the    very    perfection    of   polite    impertinence. 

When  the  envious  critic  remarked  that,  after 
all,  Newton's  great  discovery  was  owing  to 
the  accidental  falling  of  an  apple,  Fontenelle 
shrewdly  replied  that  such  accidents  only  hap- 
pened to  men  of  genius.  So  we  may  doubt 
whether  it  was  through  a  stroke  of  genius  or 
owing  to  the  chance  which  favours  genius  that 
Monsieur  de  l'Epine  now  remarked  : 

"  Have  you  seen  my  wife's  friend  ? — the  young 
Italian  ?     I  cannot  find." 

"  Mademoiselle  Nardi !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lovell, 
with  a  sudden  liveliness,  that  said  much. 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle  Nardi.  My  wife  want, 
and  cannot  find.     Have  you  seen  ?" 

Mr.  Lovell  had  not  seen,  but  he  found  his 
tongue,  and  his  legs  to  go  down  and  give  the 
reply.  In  a  moment  he  was  by  Monsieur  de 
l'Epine's  side.  How  was  this  ?  What  had  hap- 
pened ?  Mademoiselle  Nardi  was  not  missing, 
surely?  Where  had  she  gone?  With  imper- 
turbable gravity  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  replied 
that  Mademoiselle  Nardi  had  vanished  after 
dinner;  that  the  house,  the  gardens  and  the 
grounds  having  been  searched  for  her  in  vain, 
it  was  supposed  that  she  had  wandered  forth 
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in  one  of  the  lanes  in  quest  of  wild  flowers,  of 
which   Mademoiselle    Nardi    was    imprudently 
fond,  and  that  whilst  his  wife  and  father-in-law 
were  looking  in  one  direction,  he  had  volun- 
teered to  search  for  her  in  another.     The  bait 
took.     The   temptation    of  looking   for    Silvia 
proved  irresistible  to  Mr.  Lovell.     Of  course  he 
did  not  share  Monsieur  de  l'Epine's  pretended 
uneasiness  concerning  the  young  Italian ;  but 
then  he  had  not  seen  Silvia  for  some  months, 
and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  her  again.     It 
would  also  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  on  what 
terms  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  was  with  his  wife's 
friend;    for   though  Mr.  Lovell's   partiality  for 
Silvia  had  not  been  ardent  enough  to  urge  him 
on,  and  make   opportunities  when  they  foiled, 
it  was  just  strong  enough  for  him  to  feel  a  lurk- 
ing jealousy  of  any  young  and  agreeable  man 
who  might  come  near  her ;  and  his  good  opinion 
of  his  Rhine  acquaintance  was  sufficiently  weak 
to   make  him  consider  that  his  wedded   state 
might  prove  no  objection  to  one  of  these  flirta- 
tions with  which  the  not  over-rigid  are  apt  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  a  country  life.     Thanks  to 
these  inducements,  he  bestowed  on    Monsieur 
de  l'Epine  that  favour  of  his  society,  which  this 
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shrewd  gentleman  so  highly  coveted  just  then. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Silvia,  whom  Monsieur 
de  l'Epine  had  left  at  home,  was  not  found  in 
the  lanes  when  he  searched  for  her  with  Mr. 
Lovell.  She  must  have  gone  home  by  another 
road,  he  said ;  should  they  go  and  try  ?  And 
half  through  that  indolence  which  so  often 
made  him  subservient  to  the  will  of  others,  half 
through  curiosity,  Mr.  Lovell  yielded. 

Monsieur  de  l'Epine,  who  knew  very  well 
where  Silvia  was  to  be  found,  and  who  wished 
to  see  how  her  personal  appearance  would  act 
on  that  phlegmatic  Mr.  Lovell,  suggested  that 
they  would  reach  the  chateau  sooner  by  enter- 
ing the  grounds  through  a  convenient  gap  of 
the  hawthorn  hedge.    . 

"  Think  so  ?"  languidly  replied  Mr.  Lovell, 
who  rather  disliked  the  idea  of  having  his  face 
scratched  or  his  hair  tangled  with  the  briers. 

"  Yes,  think  so,"  eagerly  replied  Monsieur  de 
l'Epine,  repeating  his  friend's  words,  under  the 
conviction  that  he  had  picked  up  one  of  those 
genuine  English  idioms  like  "  All  right,"  with 
which  he  could  garnish  his  conversation  to  ad- 
vantage. And  seeing  Mr.  Lovell's  hesitation, 
he  drew  back  the  straggling  branches  with  a 
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vigorous  hand,  leaving  a  broad  and  safe  open- 
ing between.  Mr.  Lovell  nodded  a  careless 
"  Thank  ye,"  and  passed  through ;  whilst  his 
complaisant  friend  followed  him  in,  not  without 
sustaining  some  damage. 

"  Scratched  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Lovell,  languidly. 

"Think  so,"  laughed  Monsieur  de  l'Epine, 
showing  his  white  teeth,  and  wiping  a  drop  of 
blood  from  his  florid  face.  "This  way,"  he 
added,  entering  a  path  which  led  to  Silvia's 
favourite  haunt,  the  colonnade.  As  they  went 
along  the  little  shady  avenue,  Mr. Lovell  yawned, 
and  felt  bored  at  having  come.  That  Monsieur 
de  l'Epine  and  his  English  and  his  careless  laugh 
and  his  white  teeth  all  bored  him  dreadfully. 
He  was  not  even  sure  that  Silvia  would  not 
bore  him  too.  He  really  thought  she  would ; 
and  being  too  rich  and  too  much  accustomed  to 
his  own  way  to  stand  upon  the  least  ceremony 
with  anyone,  he  stopped  short,  and  said  coolly, 

"  I  think  111  go  back." 

"  Oh !  go  back,"  repeated  Monsieur  de  l'Epine, 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted  or  annoyed : 
"  very  well.  All  right.  There  she  is  !  Ah  !  Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi,"  he  added,  with  graceful  re- 
proof, "  how  we  have  looked  for  you  !" 
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Silvia,  who  stood  by  the  little  lake  which 
the  broken  columns  enclosed,  turned  round,  and 
Mr.  Lovell  lost  his  wish  of  going  away. 

We  all  are  poets  and  painters,  even  the  least 
gifted ;  and  Mr.  Lovell,  spite  his  indolence,  his 
languor  and  his  carelessness,  had  a  strong  sense 
of  colour  and  beauty  within  him.  To  that  sense 
the  little  picture  before  him  appealed  irresistibly. 
A  broad  red  sweep  of  strong  light  from  the 
west  lit  the  gray  columns,  cedar  trees,  and  quiet 
water.  In  that  gorgeous  glow  Silvia  stood,  and 
when  she  turned  round  and  showed  them  her  bright 
young  face,  with  its  look  of  surprise,  Mr.  Lovell 
was  subdued.  Well,  she  was  a  fine  young  creature, 
worthlookingat,  worth  hearing,  too,  one  who  rous- 
ed him  from  languor  into  life.  His  face  did  not 
belong  to  the  class  called  expressive,  yet  some- 
thing of  his  feelings  it  betrayed,  for  Monsieur  de 
PEpine,  who  had  gathered  a  honeysuckle  flower 
from  the  hedge,  and  was  observing  it  idly, 
smiled  as  he  looked  at  him  through  his  half-shut 
eyes.  He  had  the  fish  and  he  had  the  bait  ; 
patience,  a  correct  eye,  and  a  firm  hand  must 
do  the  rest.  With  that  marked  courtesy  in 
which  he  never  failed  towards  women,  even 
when  they  were  old,  poor,  and  plain,  but  which 
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was  naturally  deeper  and  more  tender  to  the 
attractive  and  the  young,  Mr.  Lovell  now  ad- 
dressed Silvia.  There  was  nothing  in  his  polite 
enquiries  concerning  her  health,  and  his  regret 
at  not  having  met  her  for  so  long  a  time,  but 
there  was  much,  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  thought,  in 
the  rapid  blush  which  passed  across  her  face 
as  she  recognized  him.  Still  the  blush  died 
away,  and  her  self-possession  returned.  There 
had  probably  been  a  beginning  between  these 
two,  but  Lady  John,  or  Miss  Gray,  or  Charles 
Meredith,  or  something  or  someone,  had  inter- 
fered, and  so  the  beginning  had  stood  still,  and 
probably,  Mr.  Lo veil's  temper  being  consider- 
ed, would  continue  to  stand  still,  if  Monsieur 
de  l'Epine  did  not  lend  a  helping  hand.  Every- 
one knows  what  a  good  whist  player  can  do, 
even  when  plagued  with  a  bad  partner.  Mon- 
sieur de  l'Epine,  now  taking  Mr.  Lovell  as  his 
partner — and  a  worse  one  he  could  not  have 
foundiusomerespects — resolved  that  bon  gre  mal- 
gre  he  should  win  the  game.  So  having  that  tal- 
ent for  intrigue  which,  like  the  poetical  faculty,  is 
the  gift  of  nature  and  not  the  result  of  art,  he 
now  set  himself  against  Silvia  for  her  wealthy 
admirer.      Alas !   the  first  rounds  of  the  game 
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at  least  were  deplorably  easy.  Silvia,  though 
shrewd  enough  in  some  things,  was  no  match 
for  an  antagonist  so  experienced.  She  was  un- 
suspicious in  the  present  case,  and  she  was  also 
fond  of  admiration.  That  Mr.  Lovell  admired 
her,  she  saw,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  she  did  not 
dislike  it.  So  when  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  clever- 
ly made  her  show  her  satisfaction,  and  thus  be- 
stow a  sort  of  encouragement  on  her  indolent 
lover,  she  was  quite  unconscious  that  she  did  it, 
and  that  this  pleasant  good-humoured  gentle- 
man, who  had  such  bright  eyes  and  such  white 
teeth,  and  looked  so  frank  and  so  careless,  made 
her  do  it.  Indeed,  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  was  al- 
most too  clever,  for  Mr.  Lovell  had  had  such  a 
surfeit  of  feminine  liking  and  admiration,  that  to 
be  charmed  with  him  was  not  exactly  the  way 
to  win  him.  Luckily  Silvia  had  that  gift  of 
variety  which  was  the  source  of  Cleopatra's 
power  over  masculine  hearts,  and  before  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  over,  just  when  Mr.  Lo- 
vell was  beginning  to  think  that  though  it  was 
very  pleasant,  it  was  like  the  French  king's 
toujours  perdrix,  the  wind  veered,  and,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  Mademoiselle  Nardi  became 
suddenly  cool  and  distant.     The  truth   is,  that 
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she  remembered  Lady  John,  and  with  the  re- 
membrance came  the  most  complete  scorn  of 
Mr.  Lovell,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  admirer. 
She  did  not  want  him,  of  course  she  did  not, 
then  why  stay  here  talking  and  laughing  with 
him.  Of  course  he  would  tell  it  at  Lady  John's, 
and  of  course  that  lady  would  draw  her  conclu- 
sions. 

"  How  chill  it  is  getting !"  she  said  with  a 
little  shiver ;  then,  without  waiting  for  either 
confirmation  or  denial,  "  good  evening,"  she  add- 
ed with  a  nod,  and  she  walked  away. 

The  change  in  her  manner  was  so  sudden 
that  Mr.  Lovell  was  a  little  taken  by  surprise. 
Monsieur  de  l'Epine  laughed,  and  taking  out  a 
cigar  said  gaily, 

"  Pretty,  but  capricious — eh  ?  Smoke?"  he  add- 
ed ;  for  he  took  it  for  granted  that  to  suppress 
as  many  words  as  he  possibly  could  was  to 
speak  English  as  it  should  be  spoken. 

Mr.  Lovell  did  not  answer.  He  stood  looking 
after  Silvia,  slightly  puzzled  and  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  the  sudden  change  in  her  manner. 
He  was  unable  to  account  for  it  by  anything  he 
had  said  or  done.  Yet  he  did  not  think  her 
capricious. 
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Monsieur  de  l'Epine,  who  was  watching  him, 
saw  the  sulky  meaning  which  gathered  over 
his  handsome  though  heavy  countenance,  and 
thought  this  might  be  the  time  to  strike  a  sure 
blow.  He  leaned  against  a  tree,  puffed  medita- 
tively at  his  cigar,  then  burst  into  a  boisterous, 
hearty  laugh. 

u  I  see,"  he  said — "  I  see  I" 

"  See  what !"  sulkily  asked  Mr.  Lovell. 

Monsieur  de  l'Epine  took  out  his  cigar,  seized 
Mr.  Lovell's  button-hole,  and  looking  in  his  face, 
said  gravely : 

"  I  see  why  Charles  Meredith  went  away  so 
suddenly  I" 

And  dropping  Mr.  Lovell,  he  resumed  his 
cigar,  and  chuckled  to  himself  in  evident  en- 
joyment of  Mr.  Meredith's  discomfiture.  Mr. 
Lovell  was  not  an  impressible  man,  but  he  could 
not  help  colouring  violently.  There  was  not, 
there  had  never  been,  any  love  lost  between  him- 
self and  Charles  Meredith.  They  had  always 
jarred  silently,  without  ever  coming  to  anything 
like  an  open  breach.  Mr.  Lovell  was  wealthy, 
and  by  no  means  a  man  of  inferior  mind  or  neg- 
lected education  ;  but  then  he  had  not  the  brilli- 
ant gifts,  the  handsome  person,  the  charm  of 
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manner  which  Charles  Meredith  could  boast.  He 
was  too  proud  in  his  way  to  be  envious,  but 
he  had  been  too  much  courted  and  flattered  not 
to  resent  this  provoking  pre-eminence  of  a  man 
who  unluckily  moved  in  the  same  cricle  with 
himself,  and  was  always,  as  it  were,  in  his  way. 
It  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  Ada  Gray  to  Mr. 
Lovell's  favour,  that  he  knew  Charles  Meredith 
had  not  cared  to  have  her,  and  could  probably 
have  had  her  if  he  liked.  That  love  would  rise 
between  him  and  Silvia,  when  they  dwelt  in  the 
same  house,  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Lovell ;  and  as 
he  could  not  prevent  it,  had  secretly  irritated 
him.  But  then  he  was  so  languid,  so  indolent, 
and  also  so  proud,  that  this  unseen  rivalry  had 
failed  to  sting  him  into  action.  He  would  not 
enter  on  a  contest  in  which  he  felt  sure  of  being 
beaten.  Monsieur  de  FEpme's  words,  however, 
opened  new  vistas.  Was  it  possible  that  Charles 
Meredith  had  been  foiled  by  this  fitful,  wayward 
Italian  girl  ?  And  if  so,  could  he,  Mr.  Lovell, 
succeed  ? 

There  is  no  denying  it.  The  thought  was 
more  alluring  than  Silvia  and  her  eighteen  sum- 
mers, and  her  bright  smiles  and  dark  eyes.  If 
Charles  Meredith  had  failed  to  win  her,  she  really 
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became  a  prize  worth  wishing  for,  something  it 
would  really  repay  Mr.  Lovell  to  win.  As  all 
this  passed  through  his  mind,  Monsieur  de  l'Epine 
saw  that  he  had  at  length  got  a  sure  and  easy 
hold  of  that  heavy  Englishman,  whose  indolence 
had  so  often  baffled  his  efforts.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
know  how  true  an  arrow  he  had  shot.  It  was  at 
random  that  he  had  suggested  Charles  Mere- 
dith's passion  for  Silvia,  and  her  rejection  of 
him.  Had  he  spoken  his  real  thoughts,  either 
fact  would  have  seemed  to  him  equally  impro- 
bable. What  was  there  beyond  youth  and  its 
graces  in  this  dark-eyed  girl,  that  a  man  of  the 
world  should  care  for  her?  And  how  could  a 
penniless  young  thing  reject  a  prize  like  Charles 
Meredith?  But  the  hook  was  a  good  one,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Lovell  was  concerned ;  Monsieur  de 
l'Epine  saw  it,  and  at  once  changed  the  conver- 
sation. 

What  resources  were  there  in  this  out-of-way 
place  ?  He,  Monsieur  de  l'Epine,  already  felt 
horribly  dull,  and  he  yawned  on  the  strength  of 
it.  It  was  almost  eagerly  that  Mr.  Lovell,  the 
indolent  and  careless  Mr.  Lovell,  responded  to 
this  opening,  which  promised  continued  inter- 
course with  Silvia. 
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"  There  is  boating,"  be  said.  "  Capital  boat- 
ing." 

"  Ah !  boating  !     Capital,  too.     All  right." 

"  Yes,  on  the  little  river  that  flows  through 
the  forest,  you  know." 

Monsieur  de  l'Epine  knew,  and  was  all  eager- 
ness for  boating.  Had  Mr.  Lovell  got  a  boat  ? 
Could  they  get  a  boat  ?  One  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  ladies,  for  Monsieur  de  l'Epine 
was  too  fond  a  husband  to  go  boating  without 
his  wife. 

"I  shall  see  about  it,"  replied  Mr.  Lovell, 
readily,  "and — and — I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  Madame  de  l'Epine  to-morrow." 

This  was  telling  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  pretty 
plainly  that  he  was  not  to  go  to  Lady  John's 
house  ;  and  so  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  took  it,  for 
with  a  good-humoured  smile,  that  showed  all 
his  handsome  teeth,  he  shook  Mr.  Lovell's  rather 
passive  hand,  and  parted  from  him  with  a  hearty 
"  All  right." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  Captain  had  a  little  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which  was  pompously  called  "  Mon- 
sieur's Cabinet,"  or  "  Monsieur's  Fumoir,"  or,  again, 
"  Monsieur's  Atelier,"  but  which  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  his  personal  use.  He  smoked  here, 
he  studied  tactics  here,  and  he  slept  here  in  a 
deep  leather  armchair.  He  was  sleeping  now, 
with  a  laurelled  bust  of  Caesar  looking  at  him 
sternly  from  the  top  of  his  bureau,  and  a  little 
sparrow  boldly  pecking  the  crumbs  which  the 
Captain's  hand  had  scattered  on  the  ledge  of 
the  open  window.  Now  and  then  the  bird 
stretched  its  slender  throat  and  peeped  in  at 
the  Captain,  looking  at  him  mistrustfully  with 
its  little  bright  black  eye,  but  the  Captain's 
slumbers  were  as  sound  and  deep  as  his  dreams 
were  pleasant. 

The  Captain  dreamed  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  grandchildren,  rosy,  blue-eyed  cherubs,  all 
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clamorous  for  bonbons,  and  putting  his  hand  in 
a  lovely  bag  of  pink  glace  paper,  the  Captain 
was  drawing  forth,  not  bonbons,  but  Napoleons 
bright,  new  and  shining,  every  one  of  which, 
instead  of  the  Imperial  effigy,  was  inscribed  with 
''Mineral  Oil."  These  he  was  giving  away  with 
a  liberal  hand,  and  the  more  he  gave  the  more 
he  had  to  bestow,  when  a  perverse  fly  lit  on  his 
nose  and  woke  him.  He  opened  his  eyes,  sat 
up,  and  saw  his  daughter  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  room,  with  her  hand  resting  on 
the  lock  of  the  door,  as  if  she  did  not  know 
whether  to  advance  or  to  retreat.  Involuntar- 
ily, perhaps,  the  Captain  glanced  towards  his 
bureau,  on  which  papers  covered  with  figures 
were  scattered ;  and  pushing  them  away  out  of 
sight,  he  uttered  an  anxious — 

"  My  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

14  May  I  speak  to  you  ?"  asked  Josephine. 

"  Certainly,  but  not  here.  I  have  been  smok- 
ing, and  the  room  will  make  you  ill." 

"  Not  for  a  few  moments,"  she  said,  taking  a 
chair. 

The  Captain  moved  his  chair  as  for  away 
from  his  bureau  as  he  well  could. 

His  daughter  saw  it,  and  she  knew  why  he 
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did  this ;  but,  as  if  she  had  seen  and  understood 
nothing,  she  said  gently  : 

"  My  dear  father,  I  must  speak  to  you  again. 
I  am  really  very  anxious  about  this  matter  of 
the  mineral  oil." 

"You  need  not  burn  any,  my  dear,"  he  replied, 
wilfully  misunderstanding  her. 

"  That  is  not  my  meaning,"  she  said,  still  very 
gently.  "  My  fear  is,  that  Louis  may  be  de- 
ceiving himself  as  to  the  profits  any  undertak- 
ing connected  with  that  oil  may  yield." 

"  Louis  knows  what  he  is  about,  Josephine." 

"  Yes,  but  the  risk  is  not  his  own  merely.  I 
fear  he  may  involuntarily  deceive  Mr.  Lovell, 
who  seems  so  taken  up  with  that  idea.  I  fear 
it  more — oh !  far  more  than  I  can  tell." 

She  did  not  say  she  feared  the  Captain  too 
might  be  deceived,  because  it  was  this  good 
gentleman's  weak  point  that  he  never  could  be 
deceived  or  mistaken ;  but  she  might  as  well 
have  spoken  plainly.  Her  father  became  very 
red,  and  laughed  a  short,  irritated,  constrained 
laugh. 

"  Why  not  say  at  once  you  are  afraid  I  should 
be  deceived  as  well  as  Mr.  Lovell?"  he  replied. 
"I  thought  you  knew  your  old  father  better, 

T  2 
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Josephine.  You  might  indeed  think  that  Louis 
has  no  head  for  business,  though  he  has — a  fine 
head,  a  wonderful  head,  a  grand  head !"  he  went 
on,  warming  with  his  subject ;  "  still,  he  might 
be  mistaken.  But  that  I,  an  old  soldier,  who 
have  been  tossed  like  a  ball  about  the  world  for 
sixty-five  years,  that  I  should  be  deceived  and 
help  to  deceive  Mr.  Lovell  in  a  matter  like  this 
is  simply  absurd,  my  dear  child.  Why,  it  is 
more  than  absurd,"  said  the  Captain,  again 
warming  with  his  subject — "  it  is  abominably 
ridiculous.     Deceive  me,  indeed ! — ha  !  ha !" 

And  in  the  exuberance  of  his  amusement  at 
his  daughter's  egregious  mistake,  the  Captain 
laughed  boisterously. 

"What  so  funny,  eh?"  asked  Monsieur  de 
FEpine,  looking  in  at  them  through  the  open 
window.  He  was  smiling,  but  there  was  mis- 
trust in  his  blue  eyes.  Madame  de  FEpine 
blushed  a  little,  and  the  Captain  became  grave. 

"  A  woman,  Louis,  a  real  woman,"  he  said, 
pinching  his  daughter's  thin  cheeks;  "but  a  good 
one,  eh?" 

"Too  good  for  me,"  replied  his  son-in-law, 
shaking  his  head  over  his  own  failings — "  too 
good,  a  great  deal." 
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Madame  de  FEpine  looked  at  them  both.  She 
was  powerless,  she  saw  it,  and  with  a  sigh  she 
left  them. 

Slowly  and  heavily  she  went  upstairs.  Her 
brief  dream  of  happiness  was  melting  away  very 
fast.  The  fail*  vision,  the  enchanted  gardens, 
the  lovely  cities  of  that  Fata  Morgana  were  now 
mere  outlines,  indistinct  and  dim,  and  through 
their  unsubstantial  texture  she  saw  already  the 
dull  blank  sea  on  which  she  had  been  drifting 
since  her  marriage-day.  Monsieur  de  l'Epine 
was  rather  a  schemer  than  an  accomplished  dis- 
sembler. He  had  soon  wearied  of  the  part  he 
was  acting,  and,  so  far  as  his  wife  was  con- 
cerned, quietly  put  it  by  after  a  few  days.  Jose- 
phine could  not  tax  him  with  unkindness — that, 
indeed,  he  had  never  shown  in  any  active 
shape;  but  little  by  little  the  old  careless  neglect 
crept  in,  and  once  more  divided  them.  She  saw 
it,  she  felt  it,  and  she  also  felt  and  knew  that 
he  had  had  some  unacknowledged  object  in 
coming  back. 

She  did  not  reach  this  bitter  conclusion  with- 
out struggling  hard  against  it.  She  tried  to 
deceive  herself,  to  shut  her  eyes,  and  not  see 
what  was  but  too  apparent ;  and  for  awhile,  at 
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least,  she  succeeded  in  putting  off  the  evil  hoar. 
But  when  her  husband  sought  her  society  less 
and  less,  and  the  Captain's  and  Mr.  Lovell's 
more  and  more — when  she  ascertained  that  their 
conversation  ran  chiefly  on  business  matters, 
from  the  exact  knowledge  of  which  she  was  ex- 
cluded even  by  her  father,  deep  uneasiness  was 
added  to  pain.  And  yet  she  did  not  see  the 
matter  as  it  was,  perhaps  she  could  not,  and 
perhaps,  too,  she  would  not.  Her  husband  had 
been  reckless  and  extravagant,  but  she  had  faith 
in  his  honour.  She  only  feared  he  might  be 
imprudent,  and  pledge  himself,  and  lead  others 
too  far.  She  tried  to  utter  a  few  subdued  words 
of  warning  to  her  father — to  suggest  a  doubt ; 
but  never,  alas  !  was  a  well-meant  attempt  more 
unsuccessful  than  this.  The  Captain  did  not 
heed  her,  and  only  grew  more  stubborn  with 
opposition.  He  also  became  more  secretive,  and 
when,  as  the  danger  seemed  to  increase,  she 
sought  him  on  purpose  to  speak  more  openly, 
her  father  laughed  at  her,  and  she  read  sus- 
picion in  her  husband's  eye. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  she  thought,  as  she  left  them 
both,  and  went  up,  sad  and  weary,  to  the  draw- 
ing-room,     "It  is   too   late,  and   even   had  I 
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spoken  before  it  would  still  have  been  to  late." 
She  thought  to  find  the  drawing-room  vacant, 
but  it  was  not.  Silvia  stood  in  the  central 
window,  half  hidden  by  one  of  the  heavy  cur- 
tains, and  from  this  post  of  observation  peeping 
down  on  the  terrace  below.  Madame  de  FEpine 
stood  still ;  the  scent  of  cigars  was  coming  up 
from  the  terrace,  and  with  it  also  came  the 
Captain's  hearty  bass  voice,  her  husband's  gay 
laugh,  and  Mr.  Lo veil's  languid  tones.  And 
Silvia  was  looking  at  and  listening  to  them, 
herself,  as  she  thought,  unseen.  The  western 
glow  shone  on  her  bright  young  face  and  slen- 
der figure,  and  there  was  a  charm  in  the  uncon- 
scious grace  of  her  attitude ;  but  a  pang  shot 
through  the  heart  of  her  friend  as,  standing 
still  near  the  door,  she  thence  looked  at  her. 

Spite  all  she  dreaded,  she  kept  that  faith  in 
her  husband's  honour  which  was  to  her  what 
his  knowledge  of  life  was  to  the  poor  Captain, 
But  though  she  would  not  doubt  that  Mon- 
sieur de  l'Epine's  end  was  honest,  she  was 
forced  to  see  that  his  means  were  neither  deli- 
cate nor  scrupulous.  Yes,  she  saw  it,  and  it 
cut  her  to  the  heart ;  he  used  that  young  girl, 
her  friend,  the  one  whom  her  brother  had  se- 
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cretly  chosen  for  his  own,  he  used  her  as  a  bait 
wherewith  to  secure  the  languid,  indolent  Mr. 
Lovell.  And  oh !  how  Silvia  abetted  him !  How 
she  let  herself  be  silently  looked  at  and  admired! 
How  she  received  Mr.  Lovell's  tacit  love-making 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  not  seeking  it,  indeed, 
but  never  fairly  repelling  it,  and  evidently  liking 
it.  Josephine's  heart  ached  doubly  at  all  this. 
It  ached  because  Charles  Meredith  was  fast 
losing  his  loved  one  whilst  he  was  away,  and 
it  ached  most  of  all  because  in  her  husband's 
unworthy  part  she  read  his  long-cherished  dis- 
like against  her  brother. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at,  Silvia?"  she  asked, 
coming  up  to  her,  and  gently  laying  her  hand 
on  the  young  girl's  shoulder. 

Mademoiselle  Nardi  turned  round  with  a  little 
conscious  start  and  blush,  but  said  readily 
enough : 

"  I  wonder  if  they  will  soon  have  done  smok- 
ing— I  want  a  little  boating." 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  boating  for 
the  last  ten  days  ;  but  boating  to  which  no 
ladies,  save  Madame  de  l'Epine  and  her  friend, 
were  admitted.  Miss  Georgie  Lovell  had  tried 
hard  to  be  one  of  the  party  ;  but,  to  her  great 
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vexation,  had  been  denied,  on  the  plea  that  the 
boat  could  not  possibly  hold  her  without 
danger. 

Coaxing  and  worrying  had  failed  equally; 
Miss  Lovell  had  been  loud  in  her  complaints,  and 
had  favoured  Lady  John  with  some  Litter  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Lo veil's  ill-nature,  and  Madame  de 
1'Epine's  and  Silvia's  grasping  disposition. 

"My  dear,"  angrily  replied  Lady  John,  "I 
always  saw  through  Mademoiselle  Nardi :  she  is 
the  most  audacious  little  flirt  I  ever  did  see." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  mind  her  marrying  Gerald,  if 
that  is  what  she  wants,"  impatiently  replied 
Miss  Lovell,  "  but  I  do  think  it  so  selfish  to  keep 
all  the  boating  to  herself.  Besides,  I  always  did 
wish  to  try  my  hand  at  an  oar,"  added  Miss 
Lovell,  raising  that  mighty  limb,  her  right  arm, 
and  surveying  it  and  its  plump  little  bit  of  a  hand 
with  great  complacency.  "  But  it's  all  that  sly 
Madame  de  1'Epine's  doing,"  she  added,  "  I  know 

it  IS. 

Poor  Madame  de  l'Epine !  though  unconscious 
of  Miss  Lovell's  severe  strictures,  she  had  done 
all  she  could  to  interfere  with  this  new  fancy  of 
Silvia's;  and  on  this  evening,  displeased  and 
alarmed  at  the  flirtation — for  she  did  not  think 
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it  more — which  was  going  on  between  Mr.  Lovell 
and  her  young  friend,  she  resolved  to  keep  her 
within. 

"  I  am  not  very  well,"  she  said  with  perfect 
truth,  for  she  was  never  well ;  "  I  fear  I  cannot 
join  you." 

Silvia  looked  blank  and  disappointed,  but  she 
also  looked  so  sorry  for  her  friend,  and  her  in- 
quiries were  so  anxious,  that  Madame  de  l'Epine 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  her  subterfuge.  Her 
object,  however,  was  obtained.  At  once  Silvia 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony  and  told  the  gentle- 
men they  must  go  without  them,  for  that  Ma- 
dame de  l'Epine  was  unwell,  and  that  she  would 
remain  at  home  with  her. 

On  hearing  this,  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  was  so 
full  of  concern  for  his  dear  wife  that  he  would 
come  up  and  sit  by  her  side,  clasping  her  hand 
in  his.  He  was  so  tender  and  so  fond,  and  so 
confidential  too,  that  Silvia  after  a  while  left 
them. 

**  She  is  gone  down  to  the  garden,"  thought 
Josephine,  "  and  my  father,  who  is  as  innocent 
as  a  baby,  will  wander  away  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  leave  her  alone  with  Mr.  Lovell.     And  Mr. 
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Lovell,  who  will  never  make  up  his  mind  to 
love  or  to  marry  a  woman  until  he  finds  one 
who  asks  him,  will  stare  at  her  a  great  deal,  and 
flatter  her  a  little,  and  she  will  like  it,  and  Charles 
will  be  wronged,  and  no  one  the  better  or  the 
happier  for  it." 

"  I  am  sony  I  gave  up  the  boating,"  she 
said  to  her  husband  after  a  while,  "the  air 
might  have  done  me  good.  Is  it  too  late  to 
go?" 

Monsieur  de  l'Epine  replied  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  that  it  was  not  too  late,  and  they  went 
down  at  once  to  the  garden,  where  matters 
were  going  on  pretty  much  as  Madame  de 
l'Epine  had  suspected.  The  Captain  had  wan- 
dered a  little  away  with  his  beloved  pipe,  Silvia 
was  flitting  about  the  flower-garden,  and  Mr. 
Lovell  was  sitting  on  a  bench  looking  at  her  and 
pulling  his  whiskers  in  blissful  contemplation. 
He  received  with  great  equanimity  the  an- 
noucement  that  Madame  de  l'Epine  was  now 
equal  to  the  boating,  but  smiled  when  Silvia  ex- 
claimed joyfully  : 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  do  you  good.  It  is  so  plea- 
sant in  the  boat  on  the  river." 
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"  We  shall  go  to  the  island,  if  you  are  equal 
to  so  long  an  expedition,"  said  the  Captain,  join- 
ing them. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  sighed. 

She  was  equal  to  any  tiling,  for  she  felt  it  with 
keen  regret  she  could  prevent  nothing. 

Silvia  was  very  merry,  and  chatted  all  the 
way.  She  looked  as  light-hearted  as  if  such  a 
being  as  Charles  Meredith  had  never  existed. 

"  Has  she  ever  cared  for  him  ?"  thought  Ma- 
dame de  l'Epine,  with  sad  wonder. 

Not  far  from  the  end  of  the  garden,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  forest,  a  streamlet  sprang  from 
beneath  some  rocks.  Cool  and  dark  it  flowed 
for  a  while  on  its  pebbly  bed,  then,  fed  by  in- 
visible tributaries,  it  suddenly  became  an  im- 
petuous little  liver,  which  passed  through  the 
gloomy  forest  shade,  till  coming  out  in  the  open 
country,  it  spread  quietly  between  green  sedgy 
banks,  and  watered  a  fair  pastoral  land. 

The  boat  which  Mr.  Lovoll  had  hired  for  Sil- 
via's pleasure  lay  moored  in  a  little  creek,  mar 
which  rose  the  cottage  of  its  owner. 

"  And  we  are  going  to  the  island !"  cried 
Silvia,  joyously,  as  she  entered  it ;  "I  like  an 
island  of  all  things." 
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"  So  do  I,"  replied  the  Captain.  "  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Sancho  Panza  always  come  up  to 
my  mind  when  1  hear  the  word.  Ah !  what  a 
fellow  that  Robinson  was  ! " 

Silvia  questioned ;  for  being  very  ignorant, 
poor  little  soul,  she  had  never  read,  never  heard 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  She  was  eager  and  inte- 
rested, and  full  of  ardour  about  Robinson's 
fortunes  ;  and  Mr.  Lovell  thought  how  delight- 
ful it  was  to  have  to  do  with  a  girl  who  had 
read  nothing,  as  it  were,  and  yet  who  was  a 
lady. 

The  evening  was  calm  and  fair,  and  the  little 
river  looked  almost  still  as  a  lake  in  the  red  and 
yellow  light  of  the  setting  sun.  The  poplars 
on  its  banks  nodded  gently,  looking  as  if  they 
were  just  ready  to  fall  asleep,  said  Silvia  ;  and 
deep,  cool  shadows  lurked  in  the  rushy  nooks 
on  either  side.  Rowed  by  the  men,  the  boat 
sped  on  swiftly,  till  a  little  wooded  island,  where 
birch  and  aspen  trees  made  a  pleasant  shade, 
was  reached. 

This  island,  when  visited,  proved  to  be  no 
more  than  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  with  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  trees.  A  lonely  cow,  who  was 
grazing  quietly,  raised  her  brown  head  on  see- 
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ing  them,  and  fastening  her  full  dark  eyes  on 
Silvia,  began  lowing  very  lamentably.  Madame 
de  l'Epine  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  hoping  that  Silvia  would  sit  by  her ;  but 
the  young  girl  was  intent  first  on  the  cow,  then 
on  wild  flowers,  which  she  began  gathering ; 
and  Mr.  Lovell  after  awhile  joined  her.  Seeing 
this,  Monsieur  de  FEpine  tenderly  sat  by  his 
wife's  side.  The  Captain  was  walking  up  and 
down,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking,  as 
he  felt,  the  happiest  of  men.  It  did  not  take 
much  to  make  the  good  Captain  happy.  But 
just  then  he  felt  more  than  usually  blest.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  proved  his  sagacity  in 
finding  out  the  excellence  of  his  son-in-law's 
scheme  concerning  mineral  oil ;  and  in  the 
second,  thanks  to  that  scheme  and  the  capital 
he  wTas  embarking  in  it,  the  Captain  already 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  handsome  compe- 
tency. 

"  It  stands  to  reason,"  thought  the  Captain, 
smoking;  " suppose  even  only  ten  individuals 
per  cent,  in  all  France  should  choose  to  burn 
this  new  oil ;  let  us  reckon  the  population  at 
thirty  millions,  round  numbers — viz.,  three 
hundred  thousand  consumers,  if  there  be  any 
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truth  in  arithmetic.  Now,  the  profits  on  each 
consumer  being  say  five  francs  yearly,  we  have 
the  handsome  sum  of  one  million  and  a  half  of 
francs — at  least  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
for  my  share ;  or  rather  for  my  dear  Josephine 
and  her  children." 

Here  Mr.  Lovell  came  back  with  Silvia,  and 
Monsieur  de  l'Epine  immediately  left  his  wife 
and  joined  his  father-in-law  and  that  gentleman. 

"  Well  ?"  he  asked  ;  "  all  clear,  eh  ?" 

"  Beautifully  clear !"  heartily  replied  the  Cap- 
tain; "eh,  Mr.  Lovell?" 

Mr.  Lovell  answered  that  it  was  clear. 

"  Well,  I  do  think  it  is,"  resumed  Monsieur 
de  l'Epine ;  "clear  and  sure.  Mineral  oil  is  a 
new  thing,  and  there  is  always  a  run  upon  new 
things.  Then  the  supply  is  unbounded.  It 
flows  and  flows,  and  pours  and  pours." 

"  And  never  stops,"  suggested  Mr.  Lovell. 

"  Never,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

Mr.  Lovell  did  not  care  to  argue  the  matter. 
When  the  oil  stopped,  why,  he  should  stop  too, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  to  that  bore. 

"It  gives  a  bright,  clear  light,"  continued 
Monsieur  de  l'Epine ;  "it  costs  very  little 
money — it  is  sure  to  be  popular *" 
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"  I  tell  you,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  will  burn 
mineral  oil,"  burst  in  the  Captain,  striking  the 
earth  with  his  cane. 

"  No,  no,  not  ninety-nine  per  cent.,"  corrected 
his  nephew ;  "  but  say  twenty,  perhaps  even 
thirty,  or  thirty-one,  or  thirty  with  a  fraction, 
not  to  exaggerate;  but  we  have  not  decided 
yet  whether  we  shall  or  not  refine  it  ourselves." 

"  Let  us  refine  it  by  all  means,"  eagerly  cried 
the  Captain.  "It  is  a  grand  thing.  I  have 
seen  it  done.  You  have  your  mineral  oil  black 
as  ink,  thick  as  tar — well,  then,  you  distil  it,  and 
turn  it  into  clear,  pale  oil,  into  lovely  wax 
candles,  into  naphtha,  into " 

"  But  don't  you  want  works  and  people  and 
machinery,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Lovell,  pulling  his  whiskers. 

"  Of  course  you  do — grand  works,  sir,  splen- 
did works,  covering  acres  and  acres  with  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  people  about  them." 

"  Oh  1  don't  let  us  have  that  bore,"  yawned 
Mr.  Lovell ;  "we  should  be  sure  to  get  taken  in 
by  the  people,  you  know.  Let  us  have  it  ready 
made,  or  purified,  or  refined,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  from  America  or  Canada,  or  that  sort  of 
place,  you  know." 
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The  Captain  looked  blank.  He  longed  for  the 
works,  and  the  distilling  and  the  smoke,  and  the 
furnaces ;  and  also,  to  be  candid,  he  longed  to 
extract  from  the  mineral  oil  all  the  profits  that 
could  possibly  be  squeezed  out  of  it ;  and  he 
would  certainly  have  had  a  battle  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  he  had  not  remembered  that  as  the 
works  would  probably  be  in  America,  his  point, 
if  carried,  might  again  separate  his  daughter 
from  her  husband.  So  he  was  silent,  whilst  his 
son-in-law,  who  had  never  argued  or  insisted 
on  any  one  point  in  this  matter  from  the  begin- 
ning, said  with  graceful  acquiescence, 

"  Mister  Lovell  is  right.  Get  it  all  ready — 
all  right.  Only  thing  to  be  sharp  with  that  Mr. 
Reed  who  sells  the  what-d'ye-call'-em-thing  to 
us.  Let  us  be  sharp,  and  not  taken  in,  you 
know,"  continued  Monsieur  de  l'Epine,  laying 
his  forefinger  to  his  nose  and  looking  knowing. 

They  all  agreed  that  they  must  be  sharp,  and 
must  not  be  taken  in. 

"  Sharp  fellow  Mr.  Reed,"  continued  Monsieur 
de  l'Epine,  "  but  I  shall  look  after  him.  English, 
you  know.  Have  him  under  English  law  when 
I  want  him." 

"  Law  is  a  great  bore,"  remarked  Mr.  Lovell. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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"  Requisite,"  replied  the  Captain,  shaking  his 
head  solemnly,  "  requisite,  sir.  No  doing  with- 
out law  in  this  world  of  cheats.  Well,  then, 
that  Mr.  Reed  sends  us  the  oil.  We  receive  it 
at  Havre." 

"  Shall  I  go  over  the  calculations  again  ?"  put 
in  Monsieur  de  l'Epine,  taking  out  his  pocket- 
book. 

"  Well,  perhaps  we  had  better,"  eagerly  re- 
plied the  Captain,  to  whom  all  this  talking  of 
money  was  sweet  and  musical  as  the  handling 
of  napoleons ;  and  taking  out  his  pocket-book 
too,  he  seized  his  pencil  and  began  reading  over, 
in  a  purring,  business  voice  :  "  Oil  prime  cost,  so 
much  ;  oil  freight,  so  much  ;  oil  duty,  so  much  ; 
oil  carriage,  so  much ;  oil  warehousing,  so 
much ;  now,  my  dear  boy,"  he  added  exuber- 
antly, "  if  you  will  just  give  me  the  figures,  I 
am  ready,  so  fire  away !" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Monsieur  de  l'Epine ;  and 
glancing  over  his  pocket-book,  he  was  going  to 
enter  on  the  calculations  for  the  hundredth 
time,  when  Mr.  Lovell  interfered. 

"  Don't  please,"  he  said  languidly,  "  it  is  get- 
ting such  an  awful  bore  of  a  thing  that  mineral 
oil." 
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The  Captain  looked  blank  again,  but  Mon- 
sieur de  l'Epine  politely  put  up  his  pocket- 
book. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Mr.  Lovell,  who  looked 
ready  to  yawn,  "  we  have  done  the  calculations 
ever  so  often,  you  know." 

"So  we  have,"  promptly  said  Monsieur  de 
l'Epine,  "  so  we  have.  Only  if  you  were  not 
quite  satisfied." 

"  Oh !  dear,  yes,  quite,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lo- 
vell, "it  is  to  be  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  profit,  is  it  not  ?  Well,  then,"  he  added, 
stretching  himself  with  evident  weariness,  "  it  is 
all  right." 

"  Still  it  would  be  more  satisfactory — "  began 
the  Captain. 

"  Oh !  dear  no,"  coolly  put  in  Mr.  Lovell,  "  I 
get  muddled  when  I  go  too  often  over  these 
sort  of  things." 

As  the  calculations  had  really  been  gone 
through  again  and  again,  and  as  the  Captain 
was  a  most  good-natured  man,  he  gave  in,  and 
put  up  his  pocket-book ;  but  pursing  up  his  lips, 
he  remarked  with  a  look  of  much  importance, 

"Still  we  must  regularize,  Mr.  Lovell — we 
must  regularize." 

u2 
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Mr.  Lovell  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  internally 
wondered  what  new  bore  was  this. 

"Yes,"  said  Monsieur  de  l'Epine,  nodding 
gravely,  "  we  must  regularize." 

The  two  gentlemen  explained  their  meaning. 
There  must  be  more  than  a  verbal  agreement 
between  them.  The  law  must  be  called  in  to 
fix  the  exact  amount  of  thousands  that  was  to 
come  in  to  each  from  the  expected  profits 
which  the  mineral  oil  was  to  yield.  Mr.  Lovell, 
who  found  the  chief  portion  of  the  requisite 
capital,  was  to  get  the  lion's  share  in  the  returns, 
and  do  no  more  than  he  pleased  to  do.  The  Cap- 
tain's savings  were  also  invested  in  this  concern, 
to  which  he  brought  as  well  his  wide  exper- 
ience of  business-life,  and  human  nature,  and  he 
too  was  to  get  a  large  percentage.  Instead  of 
money  Monsieur  deTEpine contributed  "his ideas, 
zeal,  and  intelligence."  The  exact  amount  he  was 
to  have  in  return  for  these  was  not  yet  specified, 
but  it  was  to  be  something  handsome.  Now,  by 
regularizing,  Monsieur  de TEpine meant  that  all 
these  matters  were  to  be  determined  and  settled 
in  the  clearest  and  especially  in  the  most  strin- 
gent manner. 

"  As  I  am  to  have  the  managing  of  this  mat- 
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ter,"  he  said,  "  and  the  handling  of  the  money, 
I  wish  to  be  bound  and  tied  and  secured  as 
rigorously  as  the  law  will  allow.  I  beg  that  no 
one  will  object,  as  on  this  point  I  am  quite  de- 
termined." 

This  was  said  with  some  asperity,  yet  Mr. 
Lovell,  to  do  him  justice,  raised  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection to  binding  his  present  friends,  or  the 
absent  Mr.  Reed,  or  anyone  connected  with  a 
matter  in  which  he  risked  his  money.  Silvia's 
presence  had  first  allured  him  to  the  chateau, 
but  Monsieur  de  l'Epine's  scheme  had  attracted 
him  too.  He  was  a  rich  man,  yet  he  had  gone 
through  the  bore  of  endless  calculations  and 
conversations  about  mineral  oil,  in  order  to  add 
to  his  wealth,  and  get  high  interest  on  his 
money,  instead  of  a  paltry  two  or  three,  or  even 
five  per  cent.  He  was  also  quite  willing  to  go 
through  the  other  bore  of  regularising,  as  they 
called  it,  and  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  his  friend 
Monsieur  de  l'Epine.  So  a  journey  to  Pans  for 
that  purpose  was  agreed  forthwith  between 
these  three. 

With  breathless  interest  Madame  de  l'Epine 
had  looked  at  them  as  they  walked  up  and 
down  the  sward.     She  guessed  that  they  were 
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talking  of  the  mineral  oil,  and  it  was  as  if  she 
knew  that  in  that  scheme  for  making  money 
her  own  fate  lay  wrapped.  She  sat  on  the 
trunk  of  the  fallen  tree,  her  hands  clasped  on 
her  lap,  her  eyes  fastened  alternately  on  the 
Captain,  her  husband,  and  Mr.  Lovell.  Oh !  if 
she  could  but  have  persuaded  her  dear  father 
that  by  thus  striving  to  become  a  richer  man, 
he  would  only  add  to  her  sorrows  !  If  she  could 
have  won  back  her  husband  from  his  imprudent 
ventures,  and  convinced  him  of  the  peace  which 
lies  in  calm  happiness — if  she  could  even  have 
said  to  Mr.  Lovell,  "  You  have  money  enough, 
seek  not  for  more !"  what  a  relief  it  would  have 
been.  But  she  was  tongue-tied.  We  all  have 
passed  through  that  dire  necessity  of  silence  or 
passivity,  and  we  all  know  how  trying  it  can 
be.  It  is  one  of  the  hardships  of  life,  unacknow- 
ledged, indeed,  but  none  the  less  sad  and 
bitter. 

Inexperience  and  careless  trust  guarded  Silvia 
from  that  sorrow.  She  sat  by  the  side  of  her 
friend,  holding  her  wild  flowers  in  her  hand, 
and  looking  at  the  little  river,  in  which  the  pop- 
lar-trees shivered  against  the  fading  red  of  an 
evening  sky,  and  Silvia  felt  vexed  and  angry 
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with  Mr.  Meredith.  He  had  only  written  once 
to  his  sister  since  he  had  left,  and  she  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  done  this  to  punish  her. 
She  did  not  care  about  Monsieur  de  l'Epine  and 
mineral  oil  and  Mr.  Lovell,  and  she  did  not  sus- 
pect that  either  mineral  oil  or  they  could  have 
any  influence  over  her  destiny,  and  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's affections. 

So  we  pass  through  life,  looking  at  remote 
evils,  and  never  seeing  those  close  at  hand, 
winch,  though  unheeded,  are  to  be  so  disas- 
trous. 

"If  I  get  my  twenty  thousand  pounds," 
thought  Silvia,  whose  heart  felt  very  full  this 
evening,  though  she  looked  so  careless,  "  I  shall 
go  back  to  Italy,  and  settle  there  with  Dom 
Sabino  and  his  sister  in  Sorrento.  I  will  not 
stay  here,  to  be  taken  up  and  put  by  again  at 
Mr.  Meredith's  caprice.     I  will  not !" 

"  Are  you  chill,  my  dear?"  asked  the  Captain, 
coming  up  to  his  daughter.  "  Shall  we  go 
home  !" 

"Yes,"  she  quietly  replied,  "let  us  go  home, 
if  you  please." 

They  entered  the  boat  again,  and  it  was 
when  it  glided  softly  on  the  still  waters,  that  the 
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Captain,  clearing  his  throat  with  a  little  cough, 
said,  with  an  assumption  of  easy  carelessness, 
which  sat  very  ill  upon  him, 

"  We  are  all  three  going  to  Pans  to-morrow, 
ladies  ;  have  you  any  commands  for  us  ?" 

"You  are  going,  Louis?''  said  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  and  her  voice  seemed  choking  with  tears 
as  she  addressed  her  husband. 

"  For  a  few  days,  my  love,"  he  coolly  an- 
swered. 

Silvia  turned  to  Mr.  Lovell,  and  looked  at 
him  with  such  surprise,  that  he  felt  bound  to  say 
something.  He  accordingly  muttered  that  it  was 
a  great  bore,  but  that  they  must  regularize. 

"  And  when  we  have  all  regularized  we  shall 
all  come  back,"  gaily  said  the  Captain. 

Madame  de  l'Epine  said  nothing,  and  Silvia, 
tossing  her  flowers  in  the  water,  pouted.  She 
did  not  care  for  Mr.  Lovell,  no  more  than  for 
the  flowers  she  had  thus  thrown  away,  but  she 
did  not  want  Mr.  Lovell  to  go  to  Faris.  His 
admiration  amused  her,  and  she  began  to  think 
very  poorly  of  Monsieur  de  l'Epine,  and  to  look 
on  the  mineral  oil  scheme  with  an  unfriendly 
eye. 

After  a  while  Madame  de  l'Epine  spoke : 
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"  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  interfere," 
she  said  sadly,  "  and  yet  I  cannot  help  doing  so. 
It  seems  to  me  such  a  pity,  my  dear  father, 
that  you  should  wish  to  become  rich.  Money 
brings  a  world  of  cares,  and  we  have  plenty, 
more  than  enough." 

"More  than  enough!"  indignantly  interrupted 
the  Captain;  "  and  if  you  should  have  a  family — 
a  large  family?"  he  emphatically  added.  "  Why, 
my  aunt  was  ten  years  childless,  and  then  had 
a  baby  every  year  for  seven  years  running;  and 
her  husband,  who  had  calculated  that  they  had 
plenty  to  live  upon,  was  obliged  to  go  into 
business." 

"  And  thus  he  lost  all  he  had.  Pray  remember 
that." 

"And  why  did  he  lose  it?  Because  not 
having  provided  beforehand  for  these  seven 
babies,  he  was  imprudent  and  speculated  rashly," 
retorted  the  prudent  Captain.  M  Therefore  do  I 
take  it  in  time." 

Madame  del'Epine  was  silenced,  and,  indeed, 
spoke  no  more  till  they  left  the  boat.  Mr.  Lovell 
parted  from  them  in  the  forest. 

"Good-bye,  Mademoiselle  Nardi,"  he  said,  with 
something  like  tenderness  in  his  voice,  and  de- 
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taming  her  whilst  Madame  de  l'Epine  walked 
on.  "  I  shall  not  see  you  again  before  we 
leave." 

"  Oh  !  good-bye,  Mr.  Lovell,"  she  composedly 
answered  ;  u  a  pleasant  journey  to  you." 

And  with  a  careless  nod  she  went  on,  nor  once 
looked  back. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  lit  the  path  with  a 
soft,  faint  light.  The  air  was  mild,  and  the 
night  serene ;  but  Silvia  was  too  much  elated  at 
having  proved  her  indifference  to  Mr.  Lovell  to 
heed  its  beauty.  She  walked  on  briskly,  and 
was  soon  by  Madame  de  l'Epine's  side.  She 
found  her  standing  near  a  tree,  leaning  against 
it  and  moaning  like  one  in  pain. 

"  Josephine,  what  is  it  ?"  cried  Silvia,  sobered 
at  once. 

"  I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  said  Madame 
de  1'Epine,  with  a  passion  very  unusual  in  her 
— "  never,  never !" 

Silvia  was  too  much  dismayed  to  speak  ;  she 
had  no  time  to  do  so,  moreover,  for  the  Captain 
and  his  nephew  were  coming,  and  Madame  de 
l'Epine,  suddenly  recovering  her  calmness,  went 
on.  She  complained  of  headache  on  reaching 
the  chateau,  and    at  once  retired  to  her   own 
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apartment.  Silvia,  not  caring  to  trouble  the 
gentlemen  with  her  company,  yet  feeling  unable 
to  hold  her  tongue,  went  up  to  Mrs.  Groom's 
room.  She  found  Mrs.  Groom  sewing  near  a 
little  round  table,  on  which  her  lamp  stood  ;  the 
window  was  open ;  the  moon  hung  above  the 
forest  trees,  and  a  distant  nightingale  was 
warbling  very  sweetly ;  but  Silvia  felt  disturbed 
and  unhappy. 

"  Mrs.  Groom,"  she  said,  throwing  herself  in  a 
chair  and  looking  gloomy,  "  I  am  afraid  that, 
spite  his  white  teeth  and  his  pleasant  laugh,  a 
certain  gentleman  is  not  good." 

"  Oh !  you  have  found  it  out,  have  you  t" 
ironically  replied  Mrs.  Groom,  sewing  on. 

"  I  have  been  finding  it  out  these  ten  days," 
sententiously  rejoined  Silvia.  "At  first  the 
bottle  was  full — oh!  so  full;  then  some  of  the 
wine  oozed  out ;  then  more,  and  to-night, 
Mrs.  Groom,  the  bottle  is  quite  empty." 

"  When  is  he  going  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Groom. 

"How  do  you  know  that  he  is  going?"  cried 
Silvia  startled. 

Pity  not  unmixed  with  contempt  appeared  on 
Mrs.  Groom's  brown  face. 

"  Don't  I  know  him,  the  white-toothed  rascal?" 
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she  answered  ;  "  don't  I  know  how  and  why  he 
brought  that  Mr.  Lovell  here  ? — and  don't  you, 
mamzelle  ?" 

Silvia  heard  her  in  sudden  dismay.  Small 
signs  and  tokens  came  back  with  a  significance 
unheeded  till  then.  In  a  moment  she  seemed 
to  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  how  she  had  been  made 
subservient  to  Monsieur  de  l'Epine's  designs. 

"  I  detest  him !"  she  cried,  turning  crimson 
and  half  starting  from  her  chair. 

"  Do  you,  mamzelle  ?  Well,  don't  fret.  If  he 
goes  away  you  will  not  see  him  again  in  a 
hurry." 

Silvia  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  was  silent. 
She  looked  at  the  housekeeper,  on  whose  brown 
face  the  light  from  the  lamp  shone,  and  who 
was  working  steadily  by  its  quiet  flame,  at  the 
old-fashioned,  precise  yet  comfortable  furniture 
around  her,  and  she  felt  angry  with  Mrs.  Groom 
for  being  able  to  see  such  bitter  unpleasant 
truths,  and  with  Mrs.  Groom's  room  for  being 
so  heartless  and  matter-of-fact.  She  was  angry 
with  Monsieur  de  l'Epine,  too,  and  still  more 
angry,  if  she  had  but  known  it,  with  life.  It  is 
depressing  to  the  young  to  think  of  such  things 
as  treachery  and  feigned  love.     These  are  more 
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dreary  to  them  than  to  older  journeyers  along 
the  path  of  life.  Their  elders  submit,  if  not 
with  a  good  grace,  at  least  resignedly,  for  they 
have  got  used  to  pay  that  sad  reckoning  at 
many  an  inn.  So  when  Silvia  almost  passion- 
ately said :  "  I  shall  never  believe  in  any  one 
again  I"  Mrs.  Groom  answered  very  coolly : 
"  Won't  you,  mamzelle  V*  And  Mrs.  Groom  had 
her  own  thoughts,  and  brooded  over  the  mis- 
deeds of  her  Philip.  "  Whom  I  made  so  much 
of,  and  who  has  turned  out  so  ill,"  thought  Mrs . 
Groom,  with  a  sore  and  heavy  heart. 
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